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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 



The work here presented to the English 
reader has taken its place among the classics 
of Italian literature. Any work of similar 
importance and equally established merit, 
whatever its subject, if it admits may be said 
to deserve translation ; but there are circum- 
stances peculiar to the subject selected by Mr. 
Amari which claim an interest from English 
readers beyond and apart from the acknow- 
ledged merits of his composition in respect of 
style and execution. His history contains 
many incidental notices of the creation and 
progress of political institutions, presenting 
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analogies to those which in the progress of time 
have ripened into the British Constitution. 

There are also circumstances connected 
with the affairs and condition of Sicily during 
the thirteenth century, anterior to the in- 
surrection, which have a direct bearing on 
the development of the English Constitution. 
The lure of Sicilian dominion, held out by the 
Pope to Henry III. of England, led to finan- 
cial embarrassments and consequent exactions, 
which not only incensed the clergy and armed 
the barons of England against arbitrary rule, 
but led to the representation of the commons. 
The Palatinate, ship-money, and Hampden of 
the reign of Charles I. were but repetitions, 
mutatis mutandis^ of the Sicily, and forced 
subsidies and Simon de Montfort of that of 
Henry HI. 

When I heard that the task, of which the 
results are here presented to the public, had 
suggested itself to one whom I believed to be 
highly qualified for its execution, my best 
encouragement was not wanting to the under- 
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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR, IX 

taking. I have not the good fortune to enjoy 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. Amari. The 
accidents of his life have made him a con- 
spicuous member of a political school which 
would hardly admit me among its licentiates ; 
but I have heard of him as one who amid 
stormy political events had obtained a dis- 
tinction honourable to his character and fatal 
to his fortunes. I conceive that I cannot 
better render the humble service I desire to 
afford this publication than by furnishing, 
from sources placed at my disposal by the 
kindness of a friend of Mr. Amari, not indeed 
a connected biography, but a few of those 
particulars of his life which led, in the year 
1842, to his brilliant appearance in the world 
of letters as the author of the following 
history. 

Michele Amari was born at a period to which 

we would fain believe that he, and some of the 

best of his countrymen, look back with some 

regret, when English influence, in the shape of 
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an English garrison, prevailed in Sicily. The 
circumstances of his family, believed to be 
connected with the noble House of the Counts 
Amari, were removed alike from the extremes 
of opulence and poverty. To the age of 
fifteen his education was conducted at home, 
principally under the diUgent care of a father 
who had imbibed a strong admiration for the 
exploits, and an attachment to the political 
doctrines, of revolutionary France. The pa- 
ternal fireside was frequented by friends of 
similar opinions, with whom the young Amari 
was encouraged to converse. Among these 

as the Professor of History, Domenico Scina, 
who took a warm interest in the youth, 
assisted his studies, and directed his talents 
to that path of history in which the pupil was 
destined to surpass the master. 

This tranquil course of instruction was in- 
terrupted, as we have observed, at the age of 
fifteen. His father found it expedient at this 
period to provide, as he trusted, a career for 
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his son, by placing him, or, to use M. Amari's 
own words, burying him in the employment of 
public office. The EngUsh, meanwhile, had 
been succeeded by less palatable occupants 
in Palermo, and the father, while he endea- 
voured to secure the fortunes of his son, 
blasted his own by entering into a conspiracy, 
for the expulsion of the Austrians. He was 
condemned to death, but that sentence, exe- 
cuted on seven of his associates, was com- 
muted in his case for an award of thirty 
years' imprisonment. Amari in his sixteenth 
year was thus left to support a mother, two 
younger brothers, and two sisters, on the pay 
of a subordinate employe in a Sicilian govern- 
ment office. 

It would appear at least that the sins of 
the father were not visited on the son, to the 
extent of depriving the latter of this scanty 
resource. It is not surprising that a young 
man in this position should have considered 
this negative act of tolerance, however excep- 
tional on the part of such a Government, as 
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pntailing no strong obligation of future sub- 
mission to its rule. His education had hither- 
to been strictly one of the mind, and bodily 
exercises had formed no part of it. This 
defect he now devoted all his leisure hours to 
repair. By pursuing such sports of the chase 
as the mountains of Sicily afford, by learning 
to ride, &c., he endeavoured to accompUsh 
himself for guerilla achievements in a contin- 
gent war of independence. He became idle, 
savage, forgot his English and his Latin, read 
no book but Machiavel, and passed six years 
in this state of moody and wilful negligence of 
the talents he must have felt the while calling 
him to better things. In a fortunate hour for 
Uterature the inward monitor was assisted by a 
pressure from without, in that best of shapes, 
an honourable attachment. The object of 
this attachment was of a family addicted 
to English literature. Amari resumed his 
English studies, and in the course of their 
pursuit executed a version of " Marmion," 
which by the advice and commendation of 
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friends he published at Palermo in 1832. 
The great author of the original was about 
this time at Naples, and on receiving a copy 
of the work from Amari, acknowledged the 
attention in the following letter, ^^ graziosa 
e bizarra^ as Amari terms it. 

" Sir, — ^I was to-day fortunate enough to 
discover a mode of returning my best thanks 
to you for having taken the trouble to execute 
a very pretty translation, if -my recollection be 
accurate, of the poem of Marmion. I must, 
however, confess that I have not seen the 
original for nearly twenty years. You are 
therefore fully entitled to all the thanks which 
a man should owe you to whom you should 
introduce your famous self, and prove to 
your own satisfaction that you are better 
worth being acquainted with than you had 
supposed yourself. 

" I am afraid I dare hardly hope for you 
the popularity which with less merit I had the 
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good fortune to gain; but as the success of 
the sale is always an agreeable consequence 
of popularity, I hope with all my heart that 
the proof of it may reach you in this matter. 
And I am, 

" With great respect, 

" Dear Mr. Amari, 
" Your obliged humble Servant, 

" Walter Scott. 
" Chevalier et Baronet, [sic] Palazzo Cara- 
manica. 1st Ma [sic] February [it should 
have been April], 1832." 

The publication also obtained for Amari 
the friendship of an English man of letters, 
Mr. Thomas Stewart, who had taken monastic 
vows in a Sicilian convent. Amari's second 
publication was a version of an elegy by this 
gentleman on the ruins of Syracuse. 

The revolution in France of 1830, recalled 
Amari*s attention to politics. His suit had 
been rejected by the family of the lady, and 
he sought consolation in study. His lost 
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Latin was recovered, and without prejudice to 
Dante and Ariosto, history and moral philo- 
sophy were diligently pursued. In a political 
work of the day, published at Naples, the 
doctrine was maintained that Sicily had always 
been a dependency of the Neapolitan state. 
Amari's friends incited him to undertake the 
refutation of this, and an article was the 
result, which he published in a magazine at 
Palermo. Its success encouraged the author 
to undertake a history of Sicily from the com- 
mencement of the Bourbon dynasty. In the 
year 1836 some advance had been made in 
this work, when he suddenly abandoned it 
for the subject of the famous Vespers. 

Amari had indeed detected obvious and 
insurmountable objections to his previous 
choice of a subject. The point of greatest 
interest in the picture was too near to the 
painter's eye. The events of 1812 could 
neither be traced out with accuracy nor treated 
with freedom. The subject now selected, on 
the other hand, was pregnant with the lessons 
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which Amari wished to lonvey, and which7^ 
deduced from so remote a source, might, as hg ^, 
I hoped, escape the vigilance of i^e Sicilian ^^i 

sorship of the press. The poM^al/'and.to ^ 
the truth, revolutionary stimujiis^wlfiph led to 
the undertaking, became however subordinate 
in its progress to those feeUngs which should 
animate the professed searcher and expounder 
of historic truth. The work, commenced as a 
pamphlet, became a history, and instead of 
enjojring a brief circulation over the counter 
of some Sicilian Ridgway, took its place as a 
KT^fMa €9 aei on the shelves of the libraries of 
Europe. 

In the year 1837, while Amari was busied 
with the Vespers, the cholera descended 
upon Sicily with a violence scarcely paralleled. 
The oflBce to which he was attached had 
charge of the sanitary measures for the city 
of Palermo, and death and desertion left 
" him nearly alone in the discharge of those 
duties, at a moment when from two to three 
thousand deaths were daily occurring in that 
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city. Meanwhile, however, his political 
opinions had become as notorious as his 
official services. The^ latter remained with- 
out reward; for the former he was deprived 
of promotion, ordered to Naples, and trans- 
ferred from the department of internal affiiirs 
and public instruction to that of justice, so 
called, a department with the very nomencla- 
ture of which he was unacquainted. 

At Naples he finished his Vespers, and 
having obtained leave to return to his family 
in Palermo, published them in April 1842. 
In October, the Government had become en- 
lightened as to certain resemblances between 
ancient and modem events and characters, 
which Amari's volume had not failed to 
suggest to many of its readers. A family 
likeness, j^nd something more, was traced 
between Charles of Anjou and Ferdinand 
the Second. These interpretations became 
known to the Government. The book was 
prohibited. The censors who had neglected 
to stop it in the press were turned out of 
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office. The Sicflian publisher, condemned on 
a false charge of clandestine printing, was 
exiled to the island of Ponza, where he shortly 
died ; five jonmals which had noticed the 
work were suppressed. The author was sum- 
moned to Naples to be interrogated. His 
friends, and he himself, foresaw the result 
of a catechism conducted by Del Carretto, 
who considered himself as having sate for the 
portrait of William I'Estendard, and under 
direction of the sovereign, who had equal 
reason to suspect that he was aimed at in 
the delineation of Charles of Anjou. Amari 
embarked not for Naples, but for France. 

At Paris he betook himself with ardour to 
the prosecution of his historical studies, and 
found a new and interesting field in the 
Mussulman occupation of Sicily. For the 
cultivation of this he encountered and mastered 
the gigantic diflBculty of attaining the Arabic 
language. Paris afibrded ample materials 
for investigation in this department, but 
Amari extended his researches to the MSS. 
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and other collections of London, Oxford, and 
Leyden. Three volumes of fragments, his- 
torical, geographical, and biographical, of up- 
wards of a hundred Arabo-Sicilian writers in 
prose and verse, had been collected, and were 
in process of arrangement and digestion, when 
the revolution of 1848 broke out, and called 
him to the turmoil of arms and politics in 
Sicily. He was unable to reach Palermo 
Ibcfore the 2d of March, a moment when, the 
actual conflict having "been decided in favour 
of the Sicilians, administrators were more 
required than soldiers. In the former capa- 
city, Amari, however ready to serve in the 
latter, was received with acclamation. He 
had been named before his arrival Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Palermo. 
He now became member of the Committee of 
revolution, was elected deputy for Palermo to 
the Parliament by a few votes less than those 
given for his colleague Ruggiero Settimo, and 
finally appointed Minister of Finance; an 
office from which in revolutionary times men 
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do not always retire as poor as they take it, 

\ and as Amari was, and still remains. He 

\ refused even the official salary, lived at his 

^ own expense at the house of a brother, and 

\ endured, in his own words, a martyrdom of 
five months between two classes of his country- 
. men, those who demanded to Uve on taxes 
in the shape of salaried employment, and 
those who refused to pay them. Amari 
has not informed us which class was in the 
majority. In August, 1848, he exchanged 
this form of martyrdom for that of a mission 
to France, on which he was conveyed in the 
British steamer "Porcupine,'' furnished for that 
purpose by Admiral Parker. He found the 
French Government cold, and the hands of the 
more benevolent English Minister tied, as he 
says, by the Tories. Hostilities having been 
resumed in Sicily, he returned to take his 
share in them. He reached Palermo on the 
14th of April, and found the Parliament 
discussing the necessity of negotiation in con- 
sequence of the recent fall of Catania. Hope* 
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less of utility or success, he re-embarked, on 
the 22d, on board the " Odin," which conveyed 
him to Malta. After a narrow escape from 
the shipwreck of a French steamer, he once 
more reached Paris, and resumed his Arabic 
investigations. 

This sketch may suffice as a rough outline 
of the course of events and circumstances, 
which have had for their present result the 
history here presented to the reader, and other 
works which might be enumerated, and which 
promise a further, and even richer harvest. 
Amari is yet in the prime of intellectual life. 
I trust the time is distant when that task of 
biography, which to be complete must be post- 
humous, shall in his respect devolve on some 
one more fitted to do it justice than myself. 
Men will judge of Amari's politics by the 
standard of their own opinions. Those who 
think that insurrection against prescriptive 
authority requires excuse, should not condemn 
him till they have well considered the past 
atid present state of his country, and the 
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chaxacter of the government and the institu- 
tions from which he endeavoured to withdraw 
it. Apart from these considerations, into 
which I do not enter, I believe that no cha- 
racter has emerged more pure from the furnace 
of continental politics than that of Amari. 

Many who have not read his work may 
have heard of it as one in which its author 
has laboured to refute a long-established 
and popular version of the overthrow of 
French dominion in Sicily. I know not 
whether the notoriety of this feature of the 
work may not generate distaste or distrust in . 
the minds of some readers. Those who have 
sighed as the remorseless hand of Niebuhr 
plucked up by the roots the legends long 
believed and cherished of early Rome, may 
not behold without a pang the Sicilian insur- 
rection stripped of its least probable, but most 
fascinating features. The travels and toils of 
John of Procida,; the dark design prosecuted 
for years, communicated to so many, betrayed 
by none; the king mustering his forces, and 
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dissembling their destination; the simultaneous 
rising at the preconcerted signal of the Vesper- 
bell, which has given a name to the transaction; 
— all these are incidents familiar to the ear, and 
jdeasant to the imagination, but which the 
writer or student of history must henceforth 
submit to disbelieve, and which can at best 
retain their place in the repertory of the stage, 
or the pages of romance. 

It should be remembered that the subver- 
sion of French dominion in Sicily was an event 
of no merely local or temporary influence. No 
slight service is rendered to the cause of truth 
by the man who rescues such a passage from 
the domain of fiction, and purifies the record 
from a mass of fable and exaggeration. There 
are other passages of history famous from their 
obscurity rather than for their importance, 
in which, as compared to this, little would be 
gained by lifting the veil of mystery which 
envelopes them. The abortive conspiracy of 
Venice has been the ground of a controversy 
between two eminent historians, Daru and 
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Ranke, very amusing to their readers. It is, 
however, a matter rather of curiosity than 
historical importance, to identify the victims 
whose bodies were seen one naoming swinging 
from the gibbets of Venice, or to trace out 
the history of the attempt for which they 
perished. It is pretty certain that they died, 
in no cause and for no object which entitled 
them to regret, or to that vindication which 
history owes to the martyr or the patriot. 
Their attempt not only failed, but left no 
signal consequence behind. 

The successful insurrection of Sicily printed 
its traces, many and lasting, in the pages of the 
history of Christendom. It permanently affected 
the relations and the policy of many Christian 
powers. It diverted their attention and their 
arms from enterprises of aggression or de- 
fence against the common enemy, the Maho- 
metan. It gave a shock to the Papal See and 
Papal system, which prepared the way for the 
Reformation. To substitute for a popular but 
unfounded version of any leading circum 
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stances of such a transaction, a sound and 
faithful exposition of the facts, is a task worthy 
of an honest and able inquirer. 

This has been a main and preliminary func- 
tion of Amari, and no one, as far as I am 
aware, since, the pubhcation of his Researches, 
has questioned the success with which he has 
discharged it. Those who having followed his 
reasoning, adopt his conclusions, may indeed 
be surprised that the task of establishing 
them was left so long unaccomplished. The 
improbabilities of the current version were 
glaring, and the materials for their correction 
neither scanty nor inaccessible. It cannot 
indeed be said with truth, that Amari has 
been the first to suspect, or to notice the 
nature and extent of the falsification of facts 
which had gained such general and popular 
acceptance. Voltaire and Gibbon had ex- 
pressed their doubts. Sismondi attributes 
more to the exertions of John of Procida 
than Amari will admit, but agrees with 
b 
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the latter in other points of importance. 
Brequigny, Koch, and others, repudiate the 
conspiracy, and the simultaneous massacre. 
Amari has, however, done what these and all 
others had neglected to do — ^he has sifted and 
compared extant authorities, and has succeeded 
not only in eliminating the fictions and im- 
probabilities from the tale, but in accounting 
for their introduction, and their prescriptive 
possession of the public credence. He has 
traced the falsification to its probable sources 
in national vanity, and in the interests and 
inclinations of parties on both sides. He has 
shown that it suited Charles of Anjou, and his 
countrymen and adherents, to ascribe their 
ignominious defeat to a subtle and deeply-laid 
conspiracy ; that it equally suited, on the other 
hand, Peter of Aragon and John of Procida to 
take the credit for mature design claimed 
for them by the popular writers ; but in no 
instance, as Amari shows in his Appendix, 
by the sober and credible historians or chro- 
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niclers of the time. Such at least is the 
conclusion to which Amari has been led 
by a process of research, as painstaking and 
conscientious as ever was conducted by an 
honest and accomphshed investigator. 

Egeeton Ellesmeee. 
Oct. 24, 1850. 
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While studiously endeavouring to give a 
faithful interpretation of the text, and pre- 
serving, in justice to the Author, all the 
numerous references which not only attest the 
diligence of his historical research, but chal- 
lenge inquiry into the accuracy and impartiality 
of his statements, I have taken the liberty of 
curtailing the Preface, and omitting such of the 
Notes and appended Documents as appeared 
to me neither requisite for the elucidation of 
the text, nor of any interest to the general 
reader, leaving it to the learned to seek in the 
work itself more extensive information, and 
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pleasure far exceeding that which can be 
derived from any efforts of a translator, who 
acknowledges with regret an utter inability 
to do justice to the conciseness, vigour, and 
eloquence which distinguish the Original. 

My inducement to undertake this transla- 
tion is to be found partly in the merits of the 
work itself, first pointed out to me by the 
accomplished Editor ; partly in the belief that 
a detailed narrative of this ancient Sicilian 
Revolution would not be vrithout interest at a 
period when a new outbreak, of which the 
liberty gloriously conquered in 1282 was the 
pretext, has turned the eyes of all Europe on 
the Sicilies. Between the two events the 
analogy is slight indeed ; yet the recent 
rebellion has served to show that the Sicilians 
still retain the fierce and ungovernable turbu- 
lence which marked their character in earlier 
times. Let us hope, therefore, that if called 
forth in support of a worthy cause, they would 
again exhibit the dauntless valour which in 
the thirteenth century could rival the endur- 
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ance of Spain, and quell the chivalry of 
France. 

Under the auspices of a name alike eminent 
in literature and in criticism, I venture with 
diffidence to offer the following work to the 
indulgence of the public. 



London, 

Oct. 2ith, 1850. 



PREFACE. 



This work was undertaken by me as a specimen 
of those detached portions of history which are 
best suited to the taste of our times, and I 
selected the Sicilian Vespers for my subject as 
the most important event of Sicilian history in 
the middle ages, which it would be incorrect to 
designate as an outbreak of municipal feeling, 
firstly, because Sicily is somewhat large to be 
regarded as a municipality ; and secondly, because 
the love of country, grief for its wrongs, and an 
anxious desire for its prosperity, however modified 
by circumstances, is not to be confounded with 
the municipal egoism, at one time the bane of 
Italy — a fatal passion, now I trust for ever laid to 
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rest^ togetlier with the ambition of the various 
Italian nations to tyrannize over each other. On 
taking a nearer view of the Sicilian Vespers, they 
appeared to me in a nobler light, the traces of 
treachery and conspiracy faded away, and the 
massacre appeared as the commencement, not 
the end and aim of the revolution ; I perceived 
the importance of the reform eflfected in the regu- 
lations of the State ; of the social and moral force 
called into being by the revolution j of the dis- 
tinguished men whom it sent forth to combat and 
negotiate for twenty years. I saw the effects of 
the Vespers extending to other countries, and per- 
petuating themselves in Sicily; perhaps also in 
the rest of Italy. This was enough to awaken in 
me the zeal for historic truth, and I felt that I 
coidd guard myself &om being misled by my 
feelings in the examination of facts, even while 
making no effort to conceal them. 

John of Procida, from mixed motives of pa- 
triotism and of private vengeance, purposes to take 
Sicily from Charles of Anjou; he offers it to 
Peter of Aragon, who claims it in right of his 
wife; he conspires with Peter, with the Pope, 
with the Emperor of Constantinople, and with 
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the Sicilian Barons ; when everything is in readi- 
ness, the conspirators give the signal ; the French 
are miassacred, and Peter raised to the Sicilian 
throne. Such, with a few additional details, has 
hitherto been the history of the Sicilian Vespers, 
always terminating either with the Vespers 
themselves, or, at most, with the change of 
dynasty to which they led. A few modem his- 
torians, indeed, and those for the most part 
foreigners, have questioned the existence of a 
conspiracy so vast, so secret, and so successful; 
but the extensive periods of history embraced by 
them prevented their pausing to analyze the 
facts, and thus the belief supported by all other, 
and especially native historians, still prevailed; 
and the plot continued to be regarded as the 
ground- work of the story. 

Now I think I have succeeded in proving that 
the Vespers were not the result of any conspiracy, 
but rather an outbreak occasioned by the inso- 
lence of the ruling party, and owing its origin and 
its important results to the social and political 
condition of a people neither used, nor inclined, to 
endure a foreign and tyrannical yoke; and this 
view is undoubtedly confirmed by new documents 
b2 
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which throw light upon the causes of the revolu* 
tion^ — the letter of Charles himself, that of the 
Sicilians, and several inedited Papal Bulls. It 
was to her people, not to her nobles, that Sicily 
owed the revolution which, in the thirteenth 
century, saved her from the extreme of misery 
and degradation, from servile corruption, and 
from sinking into insignificance. It was to the 
Sicilian Vespers that the kingdom of Naples 
owed a reform in its government, which mitigated 
for a time the evils it had to endure, but had 
not strength to take lasting root. The Vespers 
saved Italy from many a fierce struggle with the 
Angevin dynasty, strong enough to trouble the 
Peninsula, but not to unite it under one sceptre ; 
and, as a sad counterpoise, the Vespers opened 
the way to Spanish dominion in Italy. They 
turned the current of events in the East, by dis- 
arming the ambition of Charles; and they had 
well-nigh changed the fate of Western Europe 
by giving rise to the first war of conquest at- 
tempted by France against the Spanish peninsula. 
But leaving the external consequences of the 
revolt of a nation, which now amounts to two 
million souls, and in the thirteenth century did 
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not probably reacb half that number — and con- 
fining ourselves to the eflfects produced upon 
Sicily herself, we shall find them to be most im- 
portant ; for the revolution, which changed first 
the form of government, then the dynasty, and 
finally the person of the sovereign, remaining un- 
shaken and victorious to the end of the struggle, 
bequeathed to succeeding ages, amidst many in- 
evitable evils, two lasting benefits — a glorious 
tradition, and political franchises which greatly 
restricted the regal authority. 

That tradition, and those franchises, led to a 
century of feudal anarchy; to three of Spanish 
rule ; and have lasted through the whole of the 
eighteenth, and great part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nor can any one accuse me of instancing 
what would be now called liberal examples, in 
speaking of Charles V, and Philip II., nor of 
drawing from invalid or suspicious sources when 
I quote the German Professor Banke, and his 
reflections on Osmanlis and the Spanish monarchy 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Yet 
this work describes the obstinate resistance of the 
Sicilian nation to the regal authority, in the time 
of those harsh and despotic princes; and the 
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difficulty which they had in obtaining a scanty 
subsidy from the Sicilian Parliament, while the 
kingdom of Naples, Lombardy, the Netherlands, 
Castile herself, in short the whole of the mon- 
* archy beginning with Aragon, was oppressed by 
the weight of the taxes and the unaccustomed 
severity of the government. Our political fran- 
chises continued in force under Charles III., 
when Naples and Sicily separated themselves 
from Spain ; they were changed indeed in form, 
but certainly not in substance, in 1812 ; and it 
is curious to observe that, in 1815, the Congress 
of Vienna, confounding all minor distinctions, 
and retrenching and curtailing the political rights 
of Sicily, as of every other Italian State, yet did 
not presume altogether to annul them. 

The statutes of the 8th and 11th December, 
1816, dictated, as they were in the case of Sicily, 
by the executive alone, without any intervention 
of the legislative power, did indeed unite the two 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily more closely than 
in the days of Charles III., and did away in prac- 
tice with the constitutional or representative form 
which had existed in Sicily ever since the eleventh 
century, without interruption ; but still some ves- 
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tiges of the ancient purple were woTen into the 
web of the new fabric, as it was impossible to 
aToid the retention of a few remaining privileges 
in the judicial and administrative regulations of 
Sicily; amongst which must surely be reckoned 
the promise distinctly given in the statute of the 
11th December^ that the king should convoke the 
Sicilian Parliament if he had occasion to increase 
the public imposts beyond the amount decreed in 
the last Parliament. 

Thus the effects of that great popular move- 
ment of the thirteenth century may be traced, 
though gradually subsiding, through five centuries 
and a half, not only in the laws, but even in the 
practical administration of the government of 
Sicily. Those effects might be discerned in the 
dispositions of the Sicilians of the present day, if 
the natural and social causes which affect the 
manners of a people were as easy of analysis as 
their institutions. But in such an investigation 
the effects of the Vespers must necessarily be 
confounded with the temperament that caused 
them, of which' all may detect the Uneaments in 
the present generation ; and it is perhaps because 
I am myself a native of Sicily and of Palermo, 
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that I have been able better than others to com- 
prehend how the Revolution of 1282, desired but 
not preconcerted — executed as soon as planned, 
burst forth at once, sudden, general, and irre- 
sistible. 



Pabis, Jpril 1843. 
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WAR OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS, 



CHAPTER L 

INTENTION OF THE WOEK. — SOCIAL CONDITION IN THE THIETEENTH 
CBNTUBT. — POWEB OF THE OHUKOH AND OF THE COUBT OF ROME. 
— STATE OF ITALY AND OF THE KINa]X)MS OF SICILY AND NAPLES 
rP TO THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTITBY. — FKEDEBICK II. EMPEROB, 
AND INNOCENT IT. POPE. 

The reputation of strength, that most effectual 
bulwark of a state, is of all things the most 
variable. Often when the commonwealth appears 
hopelessly lost, it suddenly recovers itself either 
by the individual talents of a prince, or by the 
innate energies of a people. This impulse is 
followed up by glorious achievements in the coun- 
cil and in the field, by the rapid development of 
national power, the rupture of the hateful bonds 
of foreign servitude, the reform of the vitiated 
machinery of the state, and its consolidation by 
salutary ameliorations. Such passages constitute 
the real glory of nations^and should be constantly 
b3 
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kept before their eyes to reinvigorate the courage 
of the fearful and the desponding. Apart from 
these, what does history reyeal to us but partiality, 
inefficiency, or avarice, in the administration of 
the laws; unjust war; hollow peace; sedition; 
tyranny ; the dominion of the daring few over the 
suffering many, and the sacrifice of public good to 
private interest? From these too many lessons 
might be drawn, but of a nature rather to en- 
courage inactive and bitter despondency than to 
stimulate patriotic virtue. 

It is for this reason that I — a Sicilian — have 
undertaken to relate thfe change of dominion which 
occurred in Sidly towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. Leaving the contemplation 
of remoter times in which religion, language, 
manners, and all other branches of civilization 
were as yet unformed, I perceive the period from 
1282 to 1302 to have been that of the greatest 
glory of Sicily ; and the twenty previous years to 
have been marked by tyranny so excessive that its 
equal has rarely been known : nor do I think that 
any writer has hitherto either embraced the whole 
of this period separately, or minutely investigated 
and adequately described its details. I will make 
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every effort to supply this defidency, though 
without presuming upon full success; and in so 
doing will conceal none of my emotions whether 
of admiration or resentment^ convinced that it is 
vain for a man to attempt to divest himself of 
human feelings while recording the deeds of his 
fellow-men; but I will keep a strict watch over 
myself that they may not lead me involimtarily to 
distort the facts of my history ; I do not say to 
falsify them^ which would be either folly or malig- 
nity^ according to the intention^ and in either 
case injustice towards my country^ of which the 
virtues, errors, and crimes should be recorded 
with equal candour, as well as the good and evil 
days of the nations who for a time were its rulers. 
I know that in writing of remote times, one is 
often tempted (as has been aptly remarked) to 
assume the character of a Diviner of the Past; 
but I will endeavour to allow as little play as 
possible to my imagination; and in orde!r that 
both facts, and, where these are wanting, induc- 
tions, may re^t upon a solid basis, I will only 
accept the former on the authority of contem- 
porary writers or official documents ; and where I 
meet with contradictory statements I shall adhere 
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to those which axe supported by the soundest 
evidence, either external or internal. 

In recalling attention to the past, I will not 
dwell upon matters so familiar to all, as the feudal 
system by which Europe was fettered, its at- 
tendant evils, and the tendency to change which 
marked the thirteenth century. The manners of 
the time were such as necessarily arose from civil 
powers fluctuating, and scattered, rather than 
divided ; from extreme inequality of rights and 
possessions; ignorance almost universal; a cor* 
rupted religion, impotent laws, habitual violence, 
and compulsory fraud ; nor were they yet aflfected 
by doubtful and tardy attempts at reform. That 
in the manners and customs of a people there 
should be a mixture of good and evil is a law of 
human nature, and although the proportions may 
be modified by example and legislation, neither of 
the elements can ever be entirely destroyed; but 
in those days the preponderance of evil would seem 
to have been greater than that of which our age 
can be accused. And it is at least certain, that, in 
the midst of barbarism, when men were less 
restrained by the trammels of outward forms which 
fetter us at every step both in social and domestic 
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life, great passions, whether good or evil, deve- 
loped themselves more freely, and produced effects 
of greater magnitude. 

In such a state of society, amidst political 
weakness and division, the power of the priesthood 
reaping the fruit of the docile piety of the apostolic 
times, of the fervour of the first Crusades, and of 
the long ignorance of the people, had attained a 
gigantic height. In the middle ages the Christian 
religion was the only source of light and comfort 
to the good, and was acknowledged even by the 
wicked, who trampled upon it in practice, while, 
by a sort of half-measure, they honoured it iq 
their faith and in their worship, thus silencing the 
terrors of their blinded consciences. The priests 
consequently^ increased in estimation and iq 
wealth j aud the more so that they had the ad- 
vantage of the laity in the light of science, and 
made a dexterous use of both the keys ; while they 
not unfrequently defiled the purity of the <jospel 
with superstitions adapted to a barbarous age. 
The nobles enriched them in order to strengthen 
themselves by their iufluence, aud the defenceless 
people clung to them in the hope of protection; 
which they did ia fact afford. But it was the Court 
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of Borne above all which served to consolidate this 
unlimited power; for having secured undisputed 
supremacy over the Western Churches, by a policy 
at once wise and daring, she exercised in dealing 
with kingdoms and nations all the arts employed 
by them in a more limited field. Amidst the 
convulsions of empires she steadily pursued her 
course, passing from the field of doctrine and 
morsds to that of secular politics; and thus in 
consequence of the mutual support afforded to 
each other by the Pope imd clergy, the latter in- 
creased throughout all Europe in power and arro- 
gance, like the legions of a resistless power; while 
the former, the leader of these invincible armies, 
exalted himself above every sovereign of the earth. 
Notwithstanding this there arose, in the thir- 
teenth century, a strong opposition to the Court 
of Rome ; new desires were beginning to awake ; 
attention was directed to every branch of human 
knowledge; the literature and doctrines of the 
ancients were ransacked to increase the treasures 
of the learned, who, though few at first, and 
fewest in those countries where liberty was least 
enjoyed, still everywhere rekindled the sacred 
flame. The more daring intellects rose to the 
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contemplation of the union of the temporal and 
spiritual power^ and of the manners of the clergy, 
and the awakened jealousy of the rulers served 
to incite them still further. Those who had been 
most accustomed to the severities of the Court of 
Rome ventured to confront it ; the irritated flock 
turned with insults upon the shepherd ; the fre- 
quency of anathemas diminished their effect; 
men thought and spoke boldly upon matters 
formerly held sacred as faith itself. Thus arose 
the ideas which Dante thundered forth, slowly 
working their way through the inert masses of 
the people, till they at length struck root, and 
bore bitter fruit to the Court of Rome. 

But in the times of which I write, these 
opinions, restricted to a few, although occasionally 
coming into collision with her authority, had not 
as yet weakened her power. While the ambition 
of the clergy passed all bounds, and cupidity, 
simony, and sensuality were rampant in the vine- 
yard of the Lord, the people trembled before the 
priesthood ; the successor of St. Peter extended 
his hand over sovereigns and their realms; and 
if occasionally brute force triumphed over morsd 
supremacy, the power of opinion soon replaced 
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tlie Pontiff on a higher pinnacle than ever. In 
the trans-alpine regions we behold him raising 
the regal or popular banner at his wiU, causing 
wars to break forth or to cease^ accumulating 
treasure, checking tyrannical power, bestowing 
crowns, or hurling them to the dust — more vene^ 
rable and terrible as he was more remote ; while 
in Italy, dragged into the vortex of civil contests, 
he combated even more strenuously, backed by 
the wealth of all Christendom; and called in 
foreign nations to aid his purposes, setting them 
in array against each other, and crushing to- 
i&Orrew those whom he exalted to-day. 

That beautiful country was already the object 
of fierce contention between the Church and the 
Empire. After its occupation by Charlemagne 
and the Othos, the greater part of Italy had 
remained subject to the feudal supremacy of the 
Emperors of the West; but these mighty men 
gave place to feeble successors ; the turbulence of 
the great feudatories distracted the Empire ; and 
the German dominion soon became, at best, merely 
nominal on this side of the Alps. Meanwhile the 
Church increased in power, and with the Scrip- 
tural doctrines of liberty and equality, encouraged 
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the Italians to throw off the yoke. Industry, 
commerce, science, and literature sprang up anew 
in Italy, to change the destinies of the world. 
Fostered by them, from the confused multitude of 
serfs, vassals, and lesser nobles, arose a new order — 
the people, sole basis of equal rights and dvil 
freedom. Hence, when the feudal system changed 
into feudal anarchy, the latter, encountering this 
new order, gave rise, in the eleventh century, 
to the mercantile republics. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the plains of Lombardy and 
Tuscany teemed with thriving and warlike cities, 
which, shaking off every yoke, adopted the muni- 
cipal form of government, and the nobles became 
either citizens or captains of mercenary bands 
{condottieri), requiring, in their turn, the support 
of the towns, which had now acquired the pre- 
ponderance. If here and there a city was go- 
verned by an absolute lord, or by an oligarchy, 
the system nevertheless was changed, and tended 
less to barbarism, because it no longer sprang 
from the servile necessity of vassalage, but from 
the errors or divisions of the citizens, who, while 
voluntarily submitting to the yoke, neither 
changed their customs nor forfeited the right to 
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enfranchise themselves. By this remodelling of 
the social system, warlike ardour was fostered, 
and municipal virtue encouraged; intellect was 
developed by the lofty conceptions of philosophy 
and political science, and an energy unknown to 
the stolid ferocity of the transalpine nations, cir- 
culated through the veins of the people of Italy, 
once the rulers of the world. Hence it was that 
the Emperors, at the head of their armies, eagerly 
striving to regain their lost dominion, were gal- 
lantly repelled, although the time was not yet 
ripe for those institutions which might have ba- 
nished them for ever. The cause of this is to be 
found in the rapid growth of popular power. In 
other nations, where its development was gradual, 
it did not attain to maturity till many centuries 
later, when the monarchy, having broken the 
power of the nobles, had consolidated the union 
of the realm, so that the people, awakening from 
their lethargy, became animated by a strong na- 
tional feeling. But in Italy it arose while pro- 
vinces and cities were divided by feudal anarchy ; 
and thus restricted within the limits of their own 
immediate territory, only municipal sentiments 
were engendered in their inhabitants — strong and 
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energetic feelings indeed^ which prodigiously in- 
creased the power of individual cities, but which 
cffectuaDy prevented any lasting unity of govern- 
ment. Thus, if in one province a treaty was 
contracted for mutual protection and defence, it 
neither extended to the next, nor lasted beyond 
the immediate necessity which gave it birth. The 
various governments were unformed, uncertain, 
and unstable: here a city emancipated itself, 
there another fell anew under the yoke of an 
oppressive tyranny. Italy swarmed with hundreds 
of petty states, instinct with life, with passions, 
with suspicions, and with enmities, and thus ready 
to become the tools of loftier ambitions, which, 
finding scope amid their divisions, flourished 
only to increase them. 

Rome, conscious of her strength, aspired to 
domination; now putting forward rights and 
cessions, now presenting herself as the champion 
of liberty; while the Emperors struggled as best 
they might for the reconquest of the fair and 
fertile garden of Italy. The sovereignty of Ger- 
many was at that time elective, and the king 
boastfully assumed the title of King of the Ro- 
mans, as well as that of Emperor, when he could 
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obtain it from the Pope, who arrogated to himself 
the right of bestowing the imperial crown ; but 
the authority claimed under the glorious name of 
the Caesars was mutilated and contested. The 
principal power in Germany was divided between 
the great feudatories and the free cities, all equally 
refractory, proud, and jealous of their rights ; so 
that the efforts of the Emperors to subdue Italy 
could be neither vigorous nor sustained, and 
rather resembled the enterprises of individual 
adventurers than the warfare of a great nation. 
Possibly the Germans, wearied and discouraged, 
might have abandoned the attempt, if Italy her- 
had not come to their assistance, owing to 
the curse of parties, whose names, to their in- 
creased shame, were borrowed from two German 
families. The Guelfs urged on and supported 
the unarmed Pontiff; the Ghibelines, the foreign 
pretender ; they committed fearful havoc on each 
other, and with this they were content, careless 
alike of liberty or of servitude. And as if these 
two great divisions had not afforded sufficient 
outlet to their social passions, they varied them 
with other names and altered symbols, and 
identified them in the republics with the dif- 
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ferences of the noble and popular parties, till 
everywhere was confusion, strife, and bloodshed. 
Thus madly was corrupted the political energy 
and virtue which was the glory of Italy, and thus 
did she prepare for herself ages (and who can say 
how many ?) of bondage without tranquillity. 

Sicily, and the peninsula south of the Garigli- 
ano, though differing little from the rest of Italy in 
race, language, traditions, and manners, were sub- 
jected to a different form of government. While, 
in the rest of Europe, the northern races, losing 
the virtues of barbarism, retained only its vices, 
Sicily, like Spain, was under the dominion of the 
Saracens, who, if not civilized, were enlightened, 
and full of the activity and energy of a recently 
regenerated people. The mainland province, now 
invaded by the barbarians, now reconquered by 
the Greek Emperors, split itself into a multitude 
of states, imder various politics. Some of them 
were adopting the forms of the rising Italian 
republics, when a handful of Norman adventurers, 
summoned as defenders, made themselves masters 
of the soil, and established the feudal system. 
Crossing into Sicily, towards the close of the 
eleventh century, they drove out the Saracens, 
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who were odioiis to the natives as foreign rulers 
differing from thein in race and in religion^ and 
founded there a new principality. They were 
the first to introduce feudality^ which^ as it was 
already beginning to decline in the rest of Europe^ 
here arose in a more equitable and milder form^ 
being further modified by the virtues and ability 
of Roger, the leader of the conquerors, by the 
influence of the great cities, by the powers grasped 
by the Church in the heat of Christian victory, 
by the amount of allodial lands, by the wealth 
and number of the Saracens, subdued rather than 
exterminated, and even by that of the Christian 
inhabitants of Sicily. Thus Count Boger, as 
ruler of a free people rather than chief of a turbu- 
lent baronage, and invested with the authority of 
pontifical legate (which is, even to the present 
day, an inherent privilege of the Sicilian crown), 
governed his new state firmly and orderly. It 
was raised to the rank of a kingdom by the second 
Roger, son of the Count, who, by combined force 
and policy, wrested Apulia and Calabria from the 
other Norman princes, and then gallantly de- 
fended them with Sicilian arms against the Barons 
who there enjoyed greater powers, the Emperor 
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and tlie Pope. Upon tliis he was hailed by the Par- 
liament King of Sicily^ Dnke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria^ and Prince of Capua ; and at length, either of 
favour or necessity, recognised by the Pope. He 
centred the power of the magistracy in the crown, 
restrained the Barons, established wise internal re- 
gulations, revived industry, and employed his arms 
with success beyond the limits of his kingdom. 

The newly founded Sicilian monarchy had two 
opposing powers to contend with; these were 
the Baronage, (which, although not sufficiently 
powerful to set at nought the regal authority, was 
yet daring enough to provoke it,) and the Court 
of Rome. The latter involved our princes in the 
contests of Italy, now calling them to her aid, 
and now laying claim to their provinces, and 
openly combating them. Nevertheless the mon- 
archy, based on a firm foundation, resisted these 
assaults &om within and £rom without, strength- 
ened itself by improved laws under the reign of 
the second William, and might perhaps, after 
a long period of neutrality, have raised a true 
national standard in Italy, subdued the Emperor 
and the Pope, and occupied and protected the 
whole country to the foot of the Alps, had it not 
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passed, by marriage, from the Norman line, to 
the House of Suabia, which at that time wielded 
the sceptre of the empire*. Thus Sicily and 
Apulia assumed the ungrateful semblance of a 
Ghibeline power; and after the reign of the 
Emperor Henry, (which, from its brevity and 
atrocity, produced no lasting effects,) we see these 
two realms involved in the great Italian struggle. 
From the beginning to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, they were governed by the Emperor 
Frederick IL, valiant in arms, noble and wise in 
council, the patron of Italian literature, and the 
constant enemy of Rome. Frederick restrained 
within due bounds the nobles who had usurped 
power during his minority ; he called the Syndics 
of the towns to Parliament, though everywhere 
repressing republican tendencies ; he took vigorous 
measures to reform the magistracy ; and was the 
first sovereign in Europe to prohibit the trials by 
ordeal, impiously designated as the judgments of 
God; he dictated a code of laws, restoring or 
correcting those of the Normans; lastly he aug-. 
mented the revenues of the state, and this to 

' I have adopted this designation as the most habitual one, for 
the fiEunily of the Hohenstaufen, dukes of Suabia. 
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excess ; for his glory is tarnished by the severity 
and the rapacity of his government, ill excused 
by the pretended necessity of straining every 
nerve of the kingdom to the uttermost, that he 
might thence draw support for his foreign wars. 

Thus, while the two potentates maintained 
a desperate contest by fraud and force, by the 
pen and by the sword, and, according to the 
varying fortunes of the struggle, appeared on the 
point of coming to terms, or reassumed the of- 
fensive more fiercely than ever, the most alarming 
dispositions were developing themselves in Sicily 
and Apulia, as is often the case when the ruler 
draws the bow too tightly in the delusive expecta- 
tion that it will bend for ever. Innocent IV., 
a pontiflp of lofty intellect, perceived this, and 
raised the cry of liberty not only in the cities of 
Upper Italy, but in Frederick's own dominions ; 
and after the middle of the thirteenth century 
aspired so triumphantly to victory, that calling 
a council at Lyons he proclaimed the deposition 
of his rival from the imperial throne, and hurled 
all the thunders of the Vatican against the 
magnanimous Suabian. 
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At the death of Frederick, the Pontiff redoubled 
his efforts to root out the rival house of Suabia 
fipom Italy. Envy of its long retention of the 
Empire, and jealousy of the power it derived 
from the possession of Sicily and Apulia, backed 
by the arts of Rome, acted so powerfully in 
Germany, that Conrad, the son of Frederick, 
though elected Eing of the Romans, was excluded 
from the imperial throne; while, in order to 
deprive him of his southern dominions. Innocent ' 
again proclaimed liberty to the people; stirred up 
the barons; exhorted the bishops and clergy; 
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preached remission of sins to whoever should take 
up arms in the cause of Borne ; and^ in his briefs 
and by his legates^ promised^ to all orders and 
conditions of men^ peace^ and full enjoyment of 
erery privilege under the protection of the 
Churchy expedients to which he had before had 
recourse without success towards the close of 
Frederick's reign. The eeal of the Ghibehnes of 
Italy^ however, and the talents of the bastard 
Manfred/ no degenerate son of his imperial 
father, effected so much that Conrad, having 
subdued the enemies of his race, asserted his 
supremacy from the Garigliano to Lilibeo. He 
reigned but little more than two years, when he 
died, leaving an only child, an infant named 
Conrad, known in history by the childish diminu- 
tive of Conradin, because he met his doom when 
scarcely more than a child, after a career of 
momentary splendour. His father commended 
him, as an infant and an orphan, to the paternal 
kindness of the Pontiff, who renewed his assaults 
more furiously than ever, both by force and 

* Manfred was a son of Frederick, by a lady of the noble family 
of Lancia, who, shortly before her death, was wedded by the 
emperor, then a widower. On this ground some pretended to 
legitimatize the birth of Manfred. 

c2 
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artifice, upon the dominions of the young Con- 
radin.* 

The flame he sought to kindle found abundant 
fuel in the hatred of the House of Suabia, and 
with it of monarchy, engendered by the severity 
and rapacity, often even cruelty, of the govern* 
ment, and stiU further embittered by the contests 
which preceded Conrad's accession to the throne, 
^e Barons were prone to rush into every excess, 
as much owing to the radical defects of the feudal 
system, as to the evil influence of foreign example. 
The greater cities endured the yoke with im- 
patience, and aspired to the privileges enjoyed by 
the towns of Tuscany and Lombardy, for which 

* While rapidly sketching in the preliminaries of my history, 
and relating only snch facts as are known to all, I think it need- 
less to multiply authorities ; I will, therefore, until I reach the 
commencement of the Angevin dynasty, only quote them on 
matters of primary importance, such as this concerning the efforts 
of Pope Innocent to foment republican sentiments in Sicily and 
Apulia. These are deduced, not only from contemporary histo- 
ries, but also from papal briefs, dated 24th April, 1246; 23d 
Jan. and 13th Dec. 1251 ; 18th Oct. and 2d Nov. 1254 ; quoted by 
Raynald, Ann. Bccl. in the respective years, §§ 11—2, 3, 4 — 63, 64. 

'' Quod vobis sicut gentibus caeteris aliqua provenirent solatia 
libertatis : — universitas vestra in libertatis et quietis gaudio 
reflorescat :— habituri perpetuam tranquillitatem et pacem, ac 
illam tutissimam et delectabilem libertatem qua caeteri speciales 
Ecclesise filii feliciter et firmiter sunt muniti :"— such and similar 
are the terms used by the Pope. 
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they had acqtdred a taste^ partly from their 
frequent commercial intercourse with Upper 
Italy, partly from' the consciousness that they too 
were strong in population and in substance, 
and enlightened by the arts and letters which 
flourished under Frederick. They were, more- 
over, accustomed to municipal regulations, relics 
of happier times, which had not been abrogated 
under the Romans, under the Empire, nor even 
perhaps under the Saracens ; and as these regula- 
tions provided for nearly all the requirements of 
public affairs, there remained but a step between 
them and absolute political liberty. Wherever 
the power of the state is uncertain and vacil- 
lating, municipal authority will creep in to supply 
its deficiencies, as bearing the nearest resemblance 
to the natural and simple forms of social life ; and 
being the less odious to the people, as inherent 
in themselves. Hence, during this period of 
confusion, the power of the municipalities in- 
creased, and with it the desire for liberty, which 
developed itself perhaps more strongly in Sicily 
than on the mainland, owing to the greater 
number of important cities, and the more limited 
power of the Barons. 
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Such was the condition of the country when 
Innocent unfurled the standard of the Church in 
1254 He occupied Naples with his forces, and 
sent forth friars and ora4hrs to raise the people 
throughout the country. The king was an infant 
in Germany; the regent a foreigner/fcmd of little 
capacity; Manfred, destitute of forces, or just 
claims to the crown; the kingdom, consequently, 
fell to pieces. All who found power within their 
reach, seized it in the name of the King, the 
Pope, or the Municipality — ^sometimes even with- 
out the sanction of any title. After a time the 
star of Manfred gradually appeared in the 
ascendant; he negotiated with the Pope, then 
appealed to arms; and when Innocent died at 
Naples, and was succeeded by Alexander IV., 
described by the Chronicle * as jovial, ruddy, cor- 
pulent, and inadequate to carry out the designs of 
his fiery predecessor, the wise and valiant Suabian 
resolutely undertook the reconqucst of the realms. 
But as in Sicily anarchy had assumed the form 
of republicanism, and thus gave rise to the cry 
raised in the revolution of the Vespers, I wiU give 

* Chron. Mon. S. Bertini, quoted by Martene and Durand. 
Thes. Not. Anec. vol. iii. p. 732. 
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the particulars of his success as folly as the scanty 
memorials of the times will admit. 

For many years Pietro Rosso, or Ruflfb, had 
been viceroy of Sicily, and goremor of Calabria, 
The Emperor Frederick had raised him from the 
condition of a menial to the highest honours — ^the 
usual reward in courts of the most adventurous 
and importunate. Conrad believed himself in- 
debted to him for the fidelity of Sicily during 
the disturbances which followed the death of 
Frederick, and therefore bestowed on him the title 
of Count of Catanzaro, and permitted him ' to 
retain his jurisdiction; which so redoubled his 
arrogance, that he governed in the king^s name 
for his own advantage, his wealth and influence 
rendering him powerful enough to dare openly to 
disobey his sovereign. After the death of Conrad 
the Count of Catanzaro was able to brave the 
first shock of the convulsions consequent upon it, 
and even to maintain a certain degree of autho- 
rity, notwithstanding the universal tendency to 
republicanism, which he did not oppose, but 
wisely conciliated, feigning to labour for the 
interests of the people ; nay more, amid the con- 
fusion he audaciously aspired to greater things. 
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and when Pope Innocent warmly urged 
Sicilians to raise the banner of the Churchy ajud 
held out to Messina the old bribe of promised 
privileges, the viceroy joined Idiaaself to the 
envoys of the Sicilian cities in negotiating with 
the Court of Rome; proposed aud refused con- 
ditions; and sent his nephew to the Pope with 
the ambassadors of Messina, and the Bishop of 
Syracuse, intriguing secretly to have him invested, 
with the kingdom of Sicily, to be held in fief 
from the Church upon payment of tribute. When 
Manfred, having triumphed at Lucera, summoned 
him to return to his former allegiance, the Count, 
glorying in these projects, refused to agree to 
anything beyond a federal treaty on terms of 
mutual reciprocity. He trusted to conduct his 
schemes in such a masterly manner as should 
enable him to employ the Suabian princes, the 
Pope, and the people against each other for the 
furtherance of his personal designs. 

But as treachery has no warrant of success, he 
was unable long to cajole the Sicilian cities ; he 
himself provoked a rupture with them ; for wish- 
ing to shield himself under the semblance of 
legitimacy until his usurpation was matured, he 
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coined money in the name of Conrad the Second, 
which was an open disavowal of the Republic. Upon 
this the cities, breaking off all intercourse with 
him, proclaimed a republic under the protection 
of the Church. Palermo was the first to set the 
example, then Patti, moved by her bishop, and 
many others followed in their train. The viceroy 
sent ambassadors to Palermo, who were repulsed; 
he saw the cities of Etna rise in a body, and with 
them Caltagirone, by which the neighbouring 
crown-lands were sacked and wasted; and no re- 
source now remained to him but to try what force 
could effect. He therefore assembled an army of 
Messinese and such others as remained faithful to 
him, and assaulted Castro Giovanni, which still 
hesitated to declare itself, and which being irre- 
solutely defended, he succeeded in taking. But 
that same day Nicosia threw off the yoke, and 
was soon imitated by several other cities ; even the 
Messinese in his army began to assume a me- 
nacing aspect. One feeling pervaded all Sicily, 
which even the hateful municipal feuds were 
powerless to check. In such a posture of affairs 
a slight failure sufficed to complete the ruin of 
the Count of Catanzaro. He was repulsed in an 
c 3 
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attack upon Aidone^ whereupon his own troops 
compelled him to return to Messina^ where finding 
that a conspiracy had broken out, he hastened 
to enter the town, in order to frustrate it. It was 
in vain that he imprisoned in the palace Leonardo 
Aldighieri,^ and seyeral other citizens whom he 
mistrusted above the rest; the people became 
furious, demanded the prisoners, and having ob- 
tained them, were not pacified, but carried Leon- 
ardo in triumph, proclaiming him Captain of the 
People, amid shouts of '^ Success to the Muni* 
_ cipality ! . Down with the Viceroy ! " They came 
to an agreement with Catanzaro, that, upon 
giving up to them some fortified places as security, 
he should be tree to depart with his family and 
property: and thus vanished the last shadow of regal 
authority. After the departune of the Count the 
people plundered his houses ; and he, contrary to 
the terms of the agreement, attempted to fortify 
himself in Calabria ; but he was followed by the 
troops of Messina, and, moreover, encountered 

^ This is the same family name as that of Dante, who in the 
foarteenth century was called Aldighcrius, as may be seen in the 
commentary of Benvenato da Imola, bat there is no mention 
made of Leonardo Aldighieri having been of the family of the 
Florentine poet 
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those of Manfred ; and repelled, as he deserved, 
by both parties, he wandered about, destitute of 
council or support, until driven with shame to 
seek a refuge at the papal court. 

Sicily, meanwhile, encountered no further ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of her desires. 
Messina, sharing in the universal joy, proudly 
gave herself up to all the virtues and vices of the 
other Italian republics. She desired a foreign 
Podesta, and the first whom she raised to that 
ofElce was a Eoman named Jacopo da Ponte. 
Seized with a thirst for conquest she assaulted 
Taormina which refused obedience to her autho* 
rity, levelled it with the ground, and caused her 
name to be feared in Calabria, where she occupied 
many towns. Palermo, stimulated by the same 
impulse, seized the castle of Cefalu, and doubtless 
also other intervening posts. And what is of 
greater moment, with a view to the adjustment of 
private affairs she sent one Jacopo Salla as orator 
to the Pope at Naples, to announce the proclama* 
tion by the whole island of a communal govern- 
ment, under the protection of the Church. The 
Pope immediately despatched as his vicar a 
Minorite firiar, Buffino of Placentia, who was 
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received with great honours, and greeted with 
popular rejoicings in Palermo, Messina, and all 
parts of the country. Wherever he appeared, 
citizens and priests, old men and children, came 
joyfully forth to meet him as the liberator of their 
country, strewing his path with palm and olive 
branches; and all exulted with joy and hope in 
the new order of things. Count William of 
Amico, Roger Fimetta, and other citizens who had 
been exiled ever since the time of the Emperor 
Frederick, for Guelf, or liberal opinions, were 
recalled. The cry of liberty was universal; the 
cities, townships, and villages bound themselves 
by mutual treaties, and the pontifical Vicar pre- 
sided, in the name of the Church, over the con- 
federation. This state of things in SicUy lasted 
for about two years, from 1254 to 1256. In 
Apulia and Calabria, meanwhile, power was more 
eagerly contended for by the rival princes, than 
liberty was desired by the people ; partly because 
they were less inclined towards it there than in 
Sicily; partly because the Pope and Manfred, 
both near at hand, by turns compelled them to 
obedience. 

This is all the information famished by contem- 
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porary historians. Whether the young republics 
of Sicily were democratic or oligarchical we cannot 
tell j perhaps neither system was fully carried out. 
Perhaps, as formerly the citizens, assembled in 
council, dehberated upon the affairs of the muni- 
cipality, of which the administration was confided 
to the magistrates, so now the same system might 
be extended to embrace aU branches of the 
government. History takes no notice of the re- 
ciprocal bonds by which the cities were united — 
of the limits set to the authority of the Pope and 
the Legates, or of the communal councils which 
must have been associated with them. All that 
we have are documents of feudal cessions in Sicily 
from the Pope to the Barons who took part with 
him, which would rather appear to prove the con- 
fusion and usurpation of public power, than its 
exercise by just and established right. Neither 
does any historian inform us what was the fate of 
the feudataries j but we see some of them acceding 
willingly to the new order of things, others sub- 
mitting in sullen silence and biding their time, 
which makes it manifest that the Sicilian Barons 
were already divided between the Guelf and 
Ghibeline parties. It was a state approaching to 
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anarcliy^ an imperfect league between powerfial 
feudataries of opposite parties^ and cities in which 
aristocratic and monarchical sentiments still main- 
tained their ground^ feebly held together in the 
name of the Church. Time might have consolidated 
the Sicilian commonwealth^ as it did the other 
Italian republics^ but monarchy speedily rose again 
and crushed it. In times of revolution men often 
expect to reap the fruit of a political innovation 
earlier than nature will yield it^ and finding them- 
selves disappointed^ rush into the opposite ex- 
treme; individuals are divided by envy, and 
reaction again rears its head. This came to pass 
in Sicily. The power of Manfred increased on 
the mainland; the papal party failed — ^that of 
the Suabians triumphed ; the great feudataries, 
whom their pride and their interest for the most 
part inclined towards the king, rose on his side ; 
the republicans gave way in dismay, and so rapid 
was the overthrow, that a few years after Bar- 
tholomew of Neocastro designated this common- 
wealth as the " Republic of Vanity/* 

Thus, while the army commanded by Frederick 
Lancia reduced the Calabrias to submission to 
the House of Suabia, another composed of the 
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great feudataries was gathering in Sicily^ with 
which Henry Abbate entered Palermo^ imprison- 
ing the papal legate and the partisans of liberty. 
He then victoriously traversed the island^ and 
at Lentini defeated Roger Fimetta^ the principal 
defender of the Republic, or of the fiefs with 
which, on the strength of this reputation. Pope 
Alexander had liberally endowed him; but at 
Taormina Abbate met with a vigorous resistance, 
and the fortune of the contest would have been 
doubtful, but for the defeat experienced by the 
Messine9e, in Calabria. The numerous army of 
horse and foot with which they were carrying on 
the war in that province, against the partisans of 
Manfred, was carelessly traversing the plain of 
Corona, after the sack of Seminara, when it was 
suddenly attacked by Lancia, and thus, placed 
between two hostile armies, was routed with great 
slaughter. This victory having given Landa the 
dominion of the Calabrias, he proceeded to 
threaten Messina, and throughout the whole of 
Sicily to incite and encourage the royalist party. 
This obtaining the upper hand in Messina (where 
arms were wanting for the defence of the place), 
the Podesta, either from cowardice or necessity. 
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took to fiiglit^ the Suabian banner was hoisted^ 
and the city surrendered itself to Lancia. The 
last to struggle for liberty were Piazza^ Aidone, 
and Castro Giovanni, and they too were reduced 
to obedience.^ Thus, Manfred subdued aU the 
inhabitants of the mainland, and of Sicily, and 
governed, for a time, in the name of Conradin ; 
but, unwilling to resign to a mere child the scep- 
tre he had reconquered by his own valour, he 
promulgated the report of the death of his nephew 
in Germany ; and whether his word were believed 
or no, he assumed the crown in Palermo, as sole 
heir of Frederick, on the 1 1th of August, 1358. 

Manfred held the reins of government with a 
strong hand, and, finding conciliation impossible, 
combated the Court of Rome with desperate 
energy. He placed himself at the head of the 
Ghibeline party, which he revived in Lombardy, 
and fomented in Tuscany. He found partisans 
even in Bx)me, which was not yet subdued by 

1 The account of the republic of 1264 is drawn from Bart, de 
Neocastro, Hist. Sic. ch. 2, 4, 6, 47, 87. Saba Malaspina, in 
Caruso, Bibl. Sic. vol. i. pp. 726—736, 763 ; and in Muratori, 
R. I. S. vol. viii. Nic di Jamsilla, in Muratori, R I. S. vol. viii. 
Chronicle of Fra Corrado, in Caruso, BibL Sic. vol. i. date 1254 
and 1256. Appendix to Malaterra, in Muratori, R I. S. vol. v. 
p. 605. Baynald, Ann. Eccl. 1254, §§ 63, 64 ; and 1256, §§ 30—32. 
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the Popes, and being governed by a senator, had 
recently elected to that office one Brancaleone, a 
man of lofty spirit, who, from community of 
hatred, had allied himself to the Ghibeline king. 
The Court of Rome finding itself, under these cir- 
cumstances, unequal to maintain the conflict, now 
hastened to put into execution a long-conceived 
design. So early as on the decease of Fre- 
derick II., Pope Innocent, conscious of the want 
of vigour in the pontifical arm to wield the 
sceptre of Sicily and Apulia, had turned his eyes 
to the west in search of some potentate who 
would conquer them with his own forces, and hold 
them with the title of king in fief from the 
Church, upon condition of paying her tribute both 
in money and in military service, by which means 
he would raise in Italy a powerful champion of 
the Church and head of the Guelf party. Thus, 
while proclaiming liberty to the people of southern 
Italy and Sicily, he bargained for them as for a 
flock of sheep ; first, with Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, brother of Henry III. of England; then 
with Charles, Count of Anjou and Provence, 
brother of Louis IX. of France ; and finally, with 
the youthful Edmund, son of the aforesaid Henry, 
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^The still existing epistles of the monarclis^ and 
bulls of Innocent and o£ his successors, reveal, 
and confirm all these practices, carried on for six- 
teen years by the Court of Rome, with the utmost 
caution, unless when driven to precipitancy by 
fear or indignation. With unwearied zeal the 
Pope despatched briefs and legates to urge on 
the sovereigns-used every effort to win over 
their courtiers, and lavished the tithes of all 
Christendom to aid the conquest of Sicily and 
Apulia. To this end he published a crusade, and 
commuted for it the vows of princes and nations 
to take part in the holy war in Palestine. Often 
during these negotiations the Court of Rome, 
either from want of means, from the necessity of 
self-defence, or from impatience to occupy some of 
the provinces of Apulia, borrowed money upon the 
security of the property of the Transalpine 
Churches, and compelled their prelates to satisfy 
the claims of the creditors, threatening those who 
showed reluctance with the weight of its censures. 
Sometimes the Pope granted bulls of investiture 
in exchange for vast sums of money ; sometimes 
his eagerness for the destruction of Manfred 
made him suspend these lucrative practices ; and 
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meanwhile the enterprise was postponed^ 9a be- 
yond the powers of those who meditated it^ and 
rendered almost desperate by the strength and 
talents of Manfred^ 

Henry III.^ a monarch of small capacity^ had 
violated the provisions of Magna Charta^ and was 
.therefore embroiled with the zealous defenders of 
English liberty ; but^ covetous of the possessioni^ 
of others, he eagerly prepared to take part in this 
adventurous struggle. He made his conditions 
with the Pope, received the investiture for his son 
Edmund, and prepared his forces ; but the arbi- 
trary and imprudent acts to which he resorted, 
and the exactions of Rome, gave so much um- 
brage to his subjects, that the Parliament forced 
him to abandon the enterprise, and subsequently, 
calling to mind these and many other wrongs 
committed by him, deprived him of the crown, 
trampled him under foot, and involved the king- 
dom in destructive civil wars. The negotiations 
with France failed also from a widely different 
cause. There the people were submissive, and the 
king mild indeed, but not weak, high-minded, a 
restorer of the laws, a prudent moderator of the 
powers of the government, and withal of such rare 
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piety that after his death he was enrolled in the 
number of the saints. But the dominion of France 
was curtailed by foreign occupation in the west, 
and by the encroachments of the great feudataries 
in other quarters ; she had scarcely yet recovered 
from the bloody wounds inflicted on her by an ill- 
fated crusade J but that which most powerfully 
restrabied her from taking part in the Sicilian 
enterprise was the feeling of the king, who re- 
garded with abhorrence the idea of waging war 
against Christians, or the invasion of another^s 
rights. For this cause the upright monarch per- 
tinaciously refused his concurrence ; and the Court 
of Rome hesitated long between him and the King 
of England, restrained by compulsion, not by 
conscience. When it beheld, however, the fall of 
Henry, and itself driven to extremity by the 
Ghibelines and Manfred, the Roman Court, as if 
urged to desperation, made use of every artifice to 
conquer the scruples of Lewis ; it addressed itself 
to -Charles of Anjou and to his wife, who, as sister 
of three queens, would have given her life to 
take her place beside them* and wear a regal 

^ It is related that, on occasion of a festiyal at the French 
court, Beatrice, Countess of Provence^ was driven from the dais 



^^ 
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crown if only for a moment, holding ont to their 
ambitious hearts the flattering assurance that 
every obstacle was now remoyed, saving only the 
obstinacy of Lewis. The Pope artfully won over 
to his side every person of influence at the French 
court. He pressed the king on his weakest point, 
and despatched letter after letter to admonish him 
not to harden his heart, and that henceforward it 
would be irreverence and presumption to refuse, 
or for a layman to have any scruples about taking 
part in an enterprise pronounced by the successor 
of £he Apostles and by his cardinals to be just and 
honourable. He represented the Church uprooted 
from Italy by Manfred, a dissolute tyrant, and 
half Saracen; heresy flourishing and spreading; 
the sacred temples profaned; the bishops and 
priests subjected to violence ; anathemas despised ; 
and the road to the Holy Land closed, as long as 

on whicli were seated her two younger sisters, the Queens of 
France and England. (The third, who was absent, was wife to 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the Bomans.) She returned 
to her apartments indignant and in tears; Charles being in- 
formed of the cause of this feminine grief, kissed her lips, 
saying : *' Countess, set your mind at ease, for I will soon make 
you a greater queen than they ;** and this it was which power- 
fully urged him on to the conquest of Sicily.— Giovanni Villani, 
book vi. chap. 90 ; Florence ed. 1823. Ramondo Montaner, 
chap. 82. Chron. of Morea, book ii. p. 39 ; ed. Buchon, 1840. 
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Sicily should remain in rebellion against the 
Pontiff.^ 

Thus the King of France was persuaded to con- 
sent to the enterprise^ and the conditions of the 
cession were negotiated^ the Pope demanding 
amongst them the possession^ not only of Bene- 
vento and Pontecorvo with their dependencies^ but 
of almost all the region now comprised in the 
district of Naples, Pozzuoll, Caserta, Nola, Sora, 
and Gaeta, besides other cities and villages in 
various parts of the kingdom.' The demands of 
Rome having afterwards become more moderate, 



1 Baynald, Ann. EccL 1253, tnd the following years. See 
also Hume's History of England, touching Henry III. ch. 12, in 
which he quotes Matthew Paris. Duchesne, Hist Franc. Script, 
vol. Y. pp. 869 — 873. Documents, showing the negotiations of the 
Popes for the bestowal of the kingdom on the above-named 
princes, may be found in Ltinig, Diplomatic Code of Italy, 
Naples and Sicily, vol. ii. n. 30 — 42. Rymer's Foedera, London 
ed. 1739, vol. i. p. 477 and the following. 

3 The terms of the treaty may be found in a bull of Urban I Y. 
given at Orvieto, the 26th June, 1263; which contains vexy 
nearly the same terms as the bull of concession of Clement lY., 
except that the Pope denumds, either the above-named fertile 
provinces, with a tribute of 2,000 ounces of gold, or else a tribute 
of 10,000 ounces for the whole kingdom, still reserving Benevento 
to himself. He afterwards consented to give the whole kingdom 
for 8,0G0 ounces a year. This bull will shortly be published by 
the learned M. Alex. Teulet, who extracted it from the archives 
of France, and kindly communicated it to me. 
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Charles accepted the terms^ and the bargain was 
concluded with Urban lY.^ and in consequence of 
his deaths ytbb solemnly decreed by Qement lY. 
a Frenchman^ immediately on his accession to the . 
papal throne. 

Urban and Qement both made it their study to 
follow up the ancient policy of the pontifical 
Court; that^ namely^ of conrerting into feudal 
supremacy^ at leasts the recognised right of afford- 
ing counsel and protection in temporal affairs^ 
which had almost strengthened into jurisdiction 
in several countries of Christendom; this it at- 
tempted first in England^ then in Aragon, and 
with still more determined perseverance in the 
Italian provinces south of the Gkirigliano. 

On the 25th of February, 1265, Clement promul- 
gated the buU by which " the kingdom of Sicily, 
and all the territory extending from the Straits 
of Messina to the confines of the States of the 
Church, with the exception of Benevento,'' were 
ceded to Charles, to be held in fief from the 
Church, in consideration of an annual tribute of 
8,000 ounces of gold, and military service when 
required. Many were the subtle conditions 
devised and dictated by the Pope to impede the 
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aggrandizement of the king (binding him to 
aspire neither to the empire, nor to the sovereignty 
of any other Italian state), for the security of 
Borne, which desired that he should be powerful, 
indeed, but not sufficiently so to domineer over 
herself. Besides this, he curtailed the rights of 
the sovereign in the election to bishoprics and 
other ecclesiastical benefices ; deprived him of the 
revenues of vacant sees, and of all participation 
in ecclesiastical causes, appeals concerning which 
were to be exclusively directed to Rome; and 
confirmed the emancipation of the clergy from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals and 
from the payment of tribute. 

Amid these minute precautions for the preser- 
vation of his own power, Clement did not forget 
the inhabitants of the country of which, though 
not his own, he was thus disposing: and he 
stipulated for them the possession of all the pri- 
vileges they had enjoyed under William II., the 
mildest, most just, and most sparing of the pro- 
perty of his subjects, of all the sovereigns recorded 
in Sicilian history.* 

* Lfinig, loc dt n. 43. I here reproduce the summary of 
this bull, giren in Perugia, the fourth day previous to the 
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And now all haste was made to prepare arms 
and forces for the war against Manfred. Eighteen 
years had elapsed since the defeat of the crusad- 
ing army, and France was teeming with nobles, 



calends of March, of the firet year of Clement the Fourth's 
reign. 

After a long disconrse on the subject of the preyious cession 
to Edmund of England, which is again repeated to be null and 
void, owing to the non-fulfilment of the conditions, and to the 
absence of any formal deed to that effect, the kingdom of Sicily, 
with all the territoiy between the Straits of Messina and the 
confines of the States of the Church, is given to Charles of Anjou, 
who must proceed to Rome to receive the investiture before the 
next festival of St. Peter ; while the Cardinal Legate, sent to 
carry on the negotiation, would aid him with a subsidy taken 
^**^the ecclesiastical tithes of France, and would preach a cm- 
gainst Manfred, 
conditions of the cession are : — 

1. i>enevento shall belong to the Church. 

2. Neither Charles, his fiunily, nor his heirs, can have pro- 
perty or jurisdiction in any territoiy belonging to the Church of 
Bome. 

8. Certain privileges are to be accorded to Benevento. 

4. Order of succession, and lapse of the kingdoms to the 
Church in default of legitimate heirs of the house of Anjou. 

5. A tribute of 8,000- ounces of gold annually to the Church, 
with excommunication and forfeiture of the kingdom in defiiult 
of payment. 

6. After the conquest of the kingdom, whether partial or com- 
plete, Charles is bound to pay 50,000 marks to the Church, in 
repayment of the expenses sustained by her. 

7. Every three years he shall present a white palfirey to the 
Pope. 

8. At the ChurcVs need he is bound to furnish 800 men-at- 
arms (that is, from 900 to 1,200 horse) for three months every 
year. This may be commuted for a contingent of armed vessels. 
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knights^ and men-at-arms^ wlio^ weary of the 
restraints of dvil and social life^ longed in|pa- 
tiently to find a field for their exertions, an opj^or- 
tunity of acquiring military glory, and amassing 
wealth. Soldiers of fortune hastened from Flan- 
ders with the same object ; others were furnished 
by Provence, which in ancient times had formed 
a part of the kingdom of Prance, but had after- 

9. The kings of Sicily and Apulia ahall do homage to every 
Pope. 

10. They shall not divide the territoiy. Here we find the 
formnla of the oath of allegiance to be sworn to Rome. 

11. They cannot be either emperors, kings of the Romans or 
"^Germany, or lords in Lombardy or Tuscany. 

12. If their heirs should be elected to any of these dignities, 
they must give them up. 

13. The heiresses of the kingdom must not intennarry with 
princes of those countries. 

14. An oath for the observance of the conditions contained in 
Article 12. 

15. If the kin^ should be elected anperor, he must emanci- 
pate his son, and make over the kingdcon to him. 

16. Similar conditions attaching to the female heirs of the 
throne. 

17. The female heir to the throne must not marry without the 
consent of the Pope. 

18. Bastards are excluded from the sueoession. 

19. The kingdom is never to be united to any other Italian 
State, nor to the Empire. 

20. Forfeiture and excommunication If the king should 
occupy any territories belonging to the Church. 

21. The movable or immovable property taken from the 
churches, shall be restored under the inspection of papal com- 
missaries. 

22. Liberty 
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wards separated itself from it in the ninth century 
on the death of Charlemagne^ and became a fief 
of the Empire ; then^ breaking its feeble bonds^ 
was goremed as an independent state by its own 
counts^ and had now passed into the hands of 
Charles of Anjou by his marriage with Beatrice, 
the last of their line. That rigid tyranny, which 

22. Liberty of ecclesiastical election, saying the royal pa- 
tronage. All ecclesiastical caases shall be prosecuted in Rome. 

23. Revocation of the Suabian statutes against ecclesiastical 
immunities. 

24. Immunity of ecclesiastics from ordinary jurisdiction : 

25. And from imposts. 

26. The revenues of vacant sees shall belong to the Church. 

27. Both feudataries and subjects shall retain the privileges 
and immunities enjoyed by them under William II. 

28. The exiles shall be permitted to return at the pleasure of 
the Church. 

29. Prohibition from joining any league against the Church. 

80. Liberation of all imprisoned subjects of the Pope. Resti- 
tution of the estates of the Duke of Sora. Revocation of all 
cessions of fiefs, or other possessions, made by Frederick, Conrad, 
or Manfred. 

31. Charles shall embark in the enterprise with an army of 
not less than 1,000 men-at-arms, (counting four horses for every 
man^at^urms,) 300 crossbow men, &c. &c. 

32. He shall come within three months after the cession. 

33. The above conditions shall be binding on his successors. 

34. After the conquest is concluded he shall have the privilege 
of investiture with the golden bull. 

35. He shall not retain the office of Senator of Rome' for life : 

36. But shall resign it in three years, and meanwhile shall 
employ its influence to the advantage of the Church, and shall 
dispose the people of Rome in her fiivour. 

d2 
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afterwards bathed Apulia in tears and Sicily in 
blood, was already rampant in Provence: Mar- 
seilles, Aries, and Avignon bad been deprived of 
their republican franchises by fraud or by force; 
and partly through covetousness of the possessions 
of others, partly through fear of her tyrant, Pro- 
vence flew to arms to obtain his aggrandizement. 
She was drained of her resources by Charles and 
Beatrice, the latter of whom even pawned her 
jewels ; other supplies of money were furnished 
by King Lewis, or borrowed by the Count of Anjou 
from Henry of Castile, or from merchants and 
nobles. 

Having thus gathered from all quarters the 
means of defraying the cost of the preparations, 
the warriors, whose object was gain, and the 
Crusade their pretext, assembled under the adven- 
turous banner of Anjou, some as mercenaries, 
some leading bands of followers at their own 
expense, like a «take in a speculation or a lottery, 
with the hope of a return in territorial possessions 
in the conquered kingdom. They amounted to 
thirty thousand, between horse and foot, and yet 
they are designated in history as an army, not 
as they were in truth, a band of freebooters, con- 
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gregated beyond the Alps^ to pour dovni upon 
Italy, to slay for the sake of plunder, and then to 
assume the semblance of authority, and stigmatize 
resistance as rebellion. 

After a perilous sea voyage, to avoid the for- 
midable army of Manfred, Charles landed in Italy 
with a handful of followers ; and in June, 1265, 
he assumed for a time the office of Senator of 
Rome, by the consent of the Pope. In the 
autumn his forces crossed the Alps, meeting with 
no opposition from the Italian Ghibelines, some of 
whom were intimidated and others bought over. 
Thus fortune, which overthrows all human coun- 
sels at a breath, at this juncture forsook Manfred. 
The divisions of Italy were very injurious to him, 
as the prospect of innovation produced a revival of 
the Guelf party. The power of the Church was 
likewise against him; but it was the fickleness of 
his Barons which wrought his ruin, together with 
the disaffection of the people caused by the fre- 
quency and weight of the imposts, the often re- 
peated excommunications, and aU the evils engen- 
dered by the struggle with Home. Indignation 
against his enemies, and the necessity of securing 
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himself, had urged Manfred on during the whole 
of his reign ; he had not Ustened to the remon- 
strances of the people^ remonstrances which are 
often for years despised and unheeded^ tiU the 
hour at length arrives when death and destruction 
are their bitter fruit. 

This hour now overtook the noble Manfred. 
He felt its approach^ but resolved to show a bold 
front to fortune. Gathering an army of Germans 
and Italians^ of as many Apulians as he believed 
faithful to his cause, and of the Saracens of Sicily^ 
who had been removed to the mainland, and who, 
hated by all besides, clung to him alone, he used 
every exertion to strengthen his host, and to gain 
time from the enemy, to whom delay would have 
been destruction. The winter had set in with 
great severity ; Charles, together with his queen, 
had been crowned at the Vatican, on the 6th of 
January, 1266 ; and the want of means left him no 
alternative but to achieve the meditated conquest 
immediately, or to disband his forces. He there- 
fore advanced precipitately, accompanied by a 
legate of the Pope, and aided by the Italian 
Guelfs, and first showed himself at Ceperano, 
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where cowardice or treachery opened for him the 
passage of the Garigliano/ delivered San Germano 
and Bocc' Arce into his hands after a trifling 
combat) and suffered him to cross the Yoltomo 
without striking a blow. Only at Benevento was 
there fightings for Manfred was there^ and Charles 
would listen to no conditions of peace. There the 
Grermans and the Sicilian Saracens fought bravely; 
the rest fled^ and after a fearful carnage the im- 
petuosity of the French carried the day. Manifred 
thereupon rushed upon the ranks of the enemy 
to seek for deaths nor did he seek it in vain. His 
corpse was found amongst the thousands of the 
slain^ and over it the hostile soldiers raised a pile 
of stones; but even this humble sepulture was 

^ The facts of Charles's victory are drawn from Saba Malaspina, 
book iii. ch. 1 ; Ricordano Malespini, ch. 179, both quoted by 
Muratori, B. I. S. vol. viii., and from many other contempo- 
raiy sources. See Muratori, Annali d' Italia, 1266, and the 
following passages in Dante : — 

*' A Ceperan, lH dove ftl bugiardo 

Ciascun Pugliese."— /Ji/I c. 28. 
'* It ossa del corpo mio sarieno ancora 
In co' del ponte, preaso a Benevento, 
Sotto la guardia della grave mora : 

Or le bagna la pioggia, e muove '1 vento 
Di fuor dal regno, quasi lungo 1 Verde, 
Ove le trasmutd a lume spento.*"— Pury. c. 3. 
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denied him , by the hatred of the pontifical legate, 
and for his . last obsequies the remains of the 
Suabian hero were flung to the dogs on the banks 
of the Verde. 

Naples applauded the conqueror ; rebellion, the 
defeat of the army, and the death of the king, 
caused the submission of the remainder of Apulia 
and Calabria, as well as of Sicily ; the gallant 
Saracens alone held out in Lucera. The treasures 
of th^ vanquished were hastily divided between 
Charles, Beatrice, and their knights ; the soldiers 
of fortune obtained lands and dignities, and the 
people, who in changing their rulers rarely 
change their destinies for the better, hoped as 
usual to reap benefit, deeming that peace would 
bring with it a diminution of the taxes imposed 
for the maintenance of the obstinate conflict 
with the Court of Rome. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TICTOBT OF CBABLBB aiTES A80BNDAN0T TO THIS GT7ELF PAUTT 
IN ITALT. — THB aHIBELimiS BISB AGAIN AND INYITE OONBADIN 
TO THE BBOONQUBST OV THB KINGDOH.— SIOILT BBYOLTS IN HIS 
FATOUB.— HE IS DBFEATED AT TAGLIACOZZO, AND BEHEADED AT 
NAPLES. — CHABLES CBUSHES THE BEYOLUTION IN TEBBA FEBXA 
BT SEYEBITT, IN SICILY BY INHUMAN CBUELTT. — MASSAOBE OF 

AOOSTA.--1266— 1268. 

The appearance of Charles had aroused the 
Guelfs who had aided him in the campaign^ and 
now^ as participators of his victory and strength- 
ened by his fame and by his arms^ they assumed 
the upper hand throughout the whole of Italy, 
and; the imperial throne being vacant, Pope Cle- 
ment, though without authority to do so, bestowed 
upon the king the title of Vicar General of the 
Empire in Tuscany, in order to open a wider i&eld 
to his ambition. Thus the supreme authority in 
all the Italian provinces changed hands in favour 
of the Guelfs, Siena and Pisa alone remaining to 
the Ghibelines. The rest of the adherents of this 
party, taken by surprise rather than subdued, 
nS 
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abandoned the field to their opponents^ some 
going forth as exiles, some sitting down quietly 
in their own homes, but all brooding over thoughts 
of hatred and vengeance in their hearts. Hence 
they turned their eyes in the direction of Ger- 
many, upon the young Conradin, already past the 
age of childhood and rightful lord of Sicily and 
Apulia, the influence of which states, as it now 
turned the scale in favour of the Guelfs, would, if 
restored to the Suabian dynasty, have made them 
kick the beam. They were in league with the 
banished outlaws of these realms, and with such 
of their party as had submitted to Charles, and 
who, although they had failed to defend the cause 
of Manfred, already dreamed of a renewal of the 
war. They were encouraged by the disafifection 
of the people, who, far frx>m finding the imposts 
diminished under Charles's rule, were more than 
ever molested by the innumerable ministers and 
officials of the goremment, all proud, covetous 
and inquisitive, and the more intolerable that they 
were foreigners, especially in Sicily, the insolence 
of authority being more offensive to those who 
have not been subdued by arms ; and all bitterly 
deplored Manfred, whom they had abandoned to 
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his fate because he took from them a part of their 
substance^ now that they had found a ruler who 
not only despoiled them of aU^ but also subjected 
their persons to violence. 

^^ithin a year^ therefore, of this sudden con^ 
quest, we see Ghibelines, exiles from the kingdom, 
barons subject to Charles^ and foreign princes, 
all rouse themselves from their lethargy, and 
conspire together. The Ghibelines collected 
funds, and Conradin eagerly entered upon the 
undertaking. He was joined by the young Duke 
of Austria, his kinsman, and followed by many 
German barons, and men-at-arms, either from 
love of party, or hope of gain. Even from Africa 
there rose up to aid him two forgotten scions of 
the blood royal of Castile, Henry and Frederick, 
who, having fled from their native land, fought as 
mercenaries in the pay of the King of Tunis, 
but, either weary of his service, or regarded by 
him with suspicion, th^ plunged once more 
into Christian broils. Henry, besides this, bore 
a secret grudge to Charles, because, when the 
latter was preparing for the campaign, he had 
lent him a large sum of money^ collected in 
Africa and deposited at Genoa, and Charles, 
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having achieved the conquest of the kingdom, 
neither bestowed lands and fiefs upon Henry, 
nor restored the money, but continually put him 
off with deceitful courtesies, and at length, weary 
of the Spaniard's remonstrances, i^etumed him 
a rough answer ;^ and for this cause Henry sought 
revenge. Eager partisans passed from one to 
another, collecting and uniting these scattered 
threads of intrigue ; Conrad Capece journeyed 
repeatedly between Germany and Tunis; and 
sa much did they accomplish, that, in the same 
year, 1267, Conradin descended upon Verona 
at the head of a German army of four thou- 
sand horse, and several thousand foot. Don 
Henry of Castile was tumultuously elected in 
Rome to the office of Senator, every where the 
Ghibelines arose in arms, and Sicily broke out 
into open insurrection against King Charles. 

Don Frederick and Capece were no sooner in- 
formed that Conradin had crossed the Alps, than 
they set sail from Africa, as had been pre- 
concerted, to raise the Suabian standard in Sicily. 

^ This leaBon for the enmity of Henry of Castile is given by 
Bernardo d'Esdot, Hlstoiy of Catalonia^ ch. 60 ; ed. Buchon, 
1840. 
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They landed at Sciacca, on the southern coast, 
with twenty horse, and a few hundred foot, a 
medley of Spaniards, Tuscans, Germans, and 
Saracens. Capece declared himself the represen- 
tative of the king, despatched messengers to his 
partisans and confederates, and published the 
proclamation of Conradin, exhorting the people 
to rise in his sacred cause, who, as an infant, 
had been betrayed by the brother of his father 
and by the head of the Church, and now grown 
up, came in arms, trusting in the loyalty of his 
subjects, to drive out their oppressor, and the 
usurper of his kingdom. The report of this 
daring invasion spread rapidly, and was eagerly 
welcomed by the Sicilians; while the French, 
deeming it at first but httle formidable, affected 
to despise it ; and Pulk de Puy-Richard, governor 
of the island for Charles, indignantly advanced, 
at the head of a powerful army of his own people, 
and of the feudal militia of Sicily, to repel the 
invaders, who, perceiving the approach of the 
enemy, and confident in the success of their 
negotiations, immediately came forth to battle. 
At the first encounter, the Sicilian feudataries 
gave way, feigning to fly ; but presently halting. 
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they tore in pieces the colours of Aujou, unfurled 
those of Suabia^ and with a threatening aspect^ 
marshalled their ranks in battle array; where- 
upon Fulk^ abandoning the fields fled hastily to 
Messina, which, with Palermo and Syracuse, alone 
retained its allegiance to Charles. Through all 
the rest of Sicily spread the sudden conflagra- 
tion, kindled every where in the name of Con- 
radin, yet was no deference shown to his autho- 
rity any more than to that of Charles, but all 
tumultuously struggled to increase their own 
power. The Proven9aI forces were weak and 
intimidated, those of Frederick and Capece few 
and disorderly, and the curse of party, which 
had already found its way into the country, did 
^:'Trei serve to strengthen either side, but vented 
itself in acts of private vengeance. At the 
coming of Charles, the instinct of servility, or 
the hoj>e cf power or profit, induced many to 
bow down before the new authority, concealing 
their cowardice under a doak of partisanship; 
many more regarded it with profound abhorrence. 
The former were called Ferraeani, the latter 
Fetenti, names whose origin is unknown, and 
which our histories leave in well-merited ob- 
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scurity, as they were never heard except in this 
revolution^ and both were earned by atrocious 
crimes. The misgovemment of Charles served 
as a bitter but efficacious remedy^ to dispel these 
factions^ by uniting them in the bonds of a com- 
mon and savage hate^ and thus^ at the time of the 
Vespers, there scarcely remained a shadow of 
party, though the * word Ferracano was still 
retained as a term of insult and contumely, signi- 
fying a partisan of foreign tyrants, and traitor 
to Sicily. 

I will not pause from the pursuance of the 
noble task I have chosen, to particularize the 
horrors of the anarchy which marked the year 
1267. I will only say, that the seeds of hatred 
were then sown which were afterwards to impart 
to the Vespers at once a more sanguinary a^d a 
grander character; for it often happens that the 
greatest evils lead to final good, and the measure 
must be full to overfl:Owing before men amid their 
feasts, their loves and speculations, their small 
ambitions, and innocent or vicious leisure, will 
recollect their duties as citizens, and risking the 
sacrifice of this short and evil life, will rise as 
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champions of the public weal. This is widely 
different from the assumption of liberty to act 
amiss, without method or worthy object, which 
then prevailed in Sicily. Barons, burgesses and 
vassals mutually injured each other by rapine, 
murder, and every species of violence : the weak, 
oppressed as usual both by friends and foes, knew 
not whom to obey : Sicily was bathed in blood, 
and those who escaped from the fury of man 
perished by famine or by pestilence. It was in 
vain that Count Frederick Lancia was sent hither 
by Conradin, with a small fleet of Fisan galleys ; 
in vain that Charles despatched the Prior Philip 
d^Egly, of the military order of the Hospitallers, 
who were more eager to take part in our struggles 
than in the holy wars of Palestine. The people 
were adverse to the partisans of Charles, while 
the three heads of Conradin's party disputed the 
supreme command with each other, and thus 
dividing their forces, betrayed at once their own 
causf and that of the prince. These two fstctions, 
neither of which could exert itself effectually to 
put down the other, wasted the unhappy island to 
no purpose, until, after the death of Conradin, the 
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king sent his executioners from Naples to heal 
her wounds.* 

/^'uharles, unused to the sudden outbreaks of 
Italy, was terrified on beholding half the penin- 
sula rising in favour of Conradin, Sicily lost, 
Apulia infected with the spirit of rebellion, and 
Conradin, whom the want of means had at first 
arrested at Verona, victorious on the Amo, 
gathering strength in Rome by the assistance of 
Henry of Castile, and, heedless of anathemas, 
advancing in a menacing attitude against the 
kingdom at the head of 10,000 horse, and a still 
greater array of foot, made up of Germans, 
Spaniards, Italians, and exiles of Apulia. Nor 
could Charles muster an army equally numerous ; 
but his troops were for the most part French, 
better disciplined, and commanded by more ex- 
perienced leaders, and he boldly made head 
against the enemy near the frontier. They joined 
battle at Tagliacozzo, in the plain of San Valen- 
tino, on the 28d of August, 1268 ; and fortune 

^ Saba Malaspina, book iy. third and following chapters. Bart, 
de Neocastro, ch. 8, 9.- GioYanni Villani, book vii. ch. 20—23. 
Baynald, Ann. Eccl. 1267, §§ 2, 12 and following; 1268, §§ 
2—29. Nic de Jamailla, in Muratori E. I. S. vol. viii. p. 614 
and following. See also diplomas in the royal archiyea of 
Kaples. 
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had already declared for Conradin^ when the third 
division of the French army, led by the veteran 
Alard de Valery, and William, Prince of the Morea, 
appeared on the field, and with great slaughter 
broke the ranks of those whom the confidence of 
victory had thrown into disorder. The chiefs of 
Conradin's army were taken prisoners, and their 
followers slain by thousands. Charles, finding 
several Romans amongst them, not content to 
take their lives alone in revenge for his deposition 
from the oflSce of Senator, in the first burst of his 
indignation, commanded that their feet should be 
cut off; but afterwards, fearing that they should 
drag themselves to Bome to increase the hatred 
of its inhabitants against him by their miserable 
plight, he revoked the order. They were shut up 
in a house and burned alive. And this was the 
champion of the Church ! Conradin was recog- 
nised as a fugitive at Astura, and taken by 
treachery. His partisans, though stiU strong in 
numbers, were dismayed by this defeat; they 
disbanded themselves, each one seeking only his 
own safety, and thus all were lost.^ Charles of 

^ GioTanni Yillani, book yii. ch. 24—27. Bart, de Neocastro, 
oh. 9. Saba Malaspina, book iy. ch. 13. 
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Anjou retained his kingdom^ as be had gained 
it, by a single battle; but the means which he 
adopted, at once to secure and revenge himself, 
are painful to record. 

I will begin with Conradin, although, before his 
blood was shed, that of his subjects had already 
flowed in torrents. Some attribute the evil 
counsel concerning him to Clement, whom others 
exonerate; my own belief is that the Pope and 
the King, urged on by indignation for the fear he 
had caused them and anxiety for the future, were 
agreed in desiring the death of the youth. They 
were not executioners in a dungeon, but repre- 
sentatives of the nation, before the eyes of God 
and of the people, who defiled themselves with the 
guilt of the murder thus enjoined. King Charles 
summoned a Parliament of barons, syndics and 
burgesses of the cities of Apulia; every judicial 
form was mockingly observed ; so that it seems 
like a foretaste of later times to read the logic by 
which, as usual in such cases, that singular court 
condemned Conradin and his followers to death. 
One Guidone da Suzara, a famous professor of 
civil law, who was not a subject of Charles nor 
ambitious of his favour, alone dared to oppose the 
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sentence; the consciences of the rest smote them, 
and the well-disposed sorrowed in their hearts; 
even the French execrated the monarch's cruelty ; 
but the king's will was known^ the judges trem- 
bled, and opposition was vain. A youth of 
sixteen, last scion of so long a line of emperors 
and kings, himself rightful sovereign of Sicily 
and Apulia, was led forth to execution in the 
market-place of Naples, on the 29th of October, 
1268, followed by a string of victims, that the 
vengeance of the tyrant might be more ample on 
those who had roused him from his repose. By 
the side of Conradin walked the young Duke of 
Austria, the beloved companion of his childhood; 
both were fair and comely, and with an intrepid 
countenance and firm step advanced towards the 
scaflFbld. It was covered with scarlet, in semblance 
of regal pomp, and sullenly guarded by armed 
soldiers; the market-place was crowded with 
people, while, from the roof of a tower, Charles, 
like a crouching tiger, watched the scene. Coji- 
radin ascended the platform, showed himself to 
the spectators, and having listened to the sentence 
which proclaimed him a sacrilegious traitor, nobly 
protested against it before God and the people. 
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At his words a murmur ran through the multi- 
tude; then all were silent, paralyzed with fear, 
and, pale and terrified, fixed their eyes on Con- 
radin. He gazed around upon the sea of horror- 
stricken countenances with a smile of bitter scorn, 
then raised his eyes to heaven and bade farewell 
to every earthly thought. Roused by the sound 
of a falling stroke, Conradin beheld the severed 
head of the Duke of Austria lying on the scaffold ; 
he hastily raised it from the ground, pressed it to 
his bosom, kissed it repeatedly, embraced the 
bystanders even to the executioner, then laid his 
head upon the block, and the axe fell. It has 
been related that he had previously flung down 
his glove in token of the transmission of the 
investiture of the two kingdoms to Peter of 
Aragon, son-in-law of Manfred; also that the 
Count of Flanders, the husband of one of 
Charleses .daughters, unable to endure the sight 
of this unholy sacrifice, with his own hand slew 
Robert of Bari, who framed and pronounced the 
sentence. The peculiar customs of the age 
assuredly rendered these occurrences probable, 
but I have others to relate more undoubted and 
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more fearfdl, before we can turn from the con- 
templation of these horrors.^ 

All those on the mainland who had remained 
faithful to Charles^ or who had hesitated so long 
as the victory remained doubtful^ wishing now to 
clear themselves from all suspicion^ constituted 
themselves at once judges and executioners of 
those who had openly espoused the cause of 
rebellion. The Parliament had offered up royal 
victims to the king; the inhabitants of the 
provinces sacrificed to him their followers; and 
received possessions in reward for their fidelity or 
— for their crimes. 

' Bart de Neocastro, ch. 9, 10. Giovanni Yillaai, book vii. 
ch. 28, 29. Saba Malaspina, book iv. Frate Francesco Pipino, 
book iii. ch. 9. Ricobaido Ferrarese, Hist. Imp. an. 1268, &c. 

A veise of Dante, no matter whether correctly or incorrectly 
interpreted, gave occasion to his first commentators, not long 
after the thirteenth century, to relate an aneedote concemiog 
the death of Conradin. In their time there was a saying that 
Charles I. of Anjou, in obseryance of a semi-pagan superstition 
derived from Greece, had caused a soup to be made, which he 
had eaten upon the corpses of Conradin and of his fellow- 
safferers ; this rite was supposed to cleanse the observer from the 
guilt of homicide, and to stop the course of vengeance. The 
verse is this : — 

" . . . . Ma chi n' ha colpa creda, 
Che vendetta di Dio non teme suppe.**— Pttrgr. c. 33. 

I am not disposed, like Biagioli, to laugh at this commentaiy, 
for the annals of the human race every where record superstitions 
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Ther confiscated, they plundered, they slew, they 
htbided, they tortoied, till Chailes himaelf checked 
the inhmnaii leal which was reduciiig the kingdom 
to m desert ; and at length yonchaafed to f<»rgiye.' 
But for the Siciliaiis there was no mercy.* He 
de^atched some of his French barons to bring 
them to slang^ter, the foremost of whom was 
William FEstendard, a man of war and bloodshed, 
who held pity in contempt; more cmel, says 
Saba Mala^ina, than cruelty itself, dnmk with 
blood, and thirsting for it the more fiercely the 
more he shed. He crossed the strait with a 
ccMnpany of yatiant Proyen^anx, augmented it, to 

at leatti is impious and absurd as tliai of eating soap orer the 
eoipBe of the slain. K<v vis Oiaiks of Aiyoa whai in these 
days we should call an esprit fort Bat as I find no mention of 
this eireomstance in an j of the eontempoiaiy historians of the 
party hostile to him, I eondade that either it VIS a taUe inrented 
alia' their time, or that thej were silent coneeining it, as being 
manifestly nntrae. I have therefore piiwfd oier this ineident, 
whieh wodd otherwise affind a tnut slrikingiy diaiacieristie of 
Charles^ of the times, and of the nature of the cmdemnation of 
Conndia. 

Ccmeerning the woib of Goidone da Saar^ see 'niaboechi, 
Storia L^teiaria dltalia, toL It. Sozara is a city of the district 
of Mantua. 

' Saha ]fafaspini» bm^ ir. ch. 17. Gi^itoU del Begno di 
Kapoli, p. 14. '^ Miserioordiam,* kc 

* CspitoU del Begno di Xapoli, p. 16. In the preamble it 
appeals that the rebels of Sicily had been ''concolcati, et gladio 
nHare peremptL" 
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our shame be it spoken^ with brave Sicilians^ and 
crushed without resistance the partisans of Con- 
radin^ to whom not a shadow of hope remained. 
Only in Agosta, a thousand armed citizens^ with 
two hundred Tuscan horse, defended themselves 
resolutely, aided by their impregnable position, so 
that William having pitched his camp before it, 
wearied himself a long time in fruitless efforts, 
which redoubled his natural ferocity. He was at 
length able to gratify it without a battle, six 
traitors having been found to open a postern by 
night, and thus deliver up the intrepid garrison 
defenceless into his hands. He regarded neither 
valour nor innocence, nor any human considera- 
tion. His men-at-arms traversed the city defiling 
every quarter with rapine, violation, and slaughter, 
ransacking even the cisterns and granaries for 
victims. But the first onslaught, which satiated 
the fury of the soldiers, did not extinguish it in the 
savage bosom of the king's representative. He 
summoned to the work of butchery an executioner 
of giant strength; the citizens of Agosta were 
brought before him bound; and he despatched 
them with a ponderous sword. When he was 
weary, brimming goblets of wine were brought to 



tik 
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^f^ a, which he swallowed, mixed with the blood 
^01 1 sweat with which he was streaming, and then 
;h renewed strength resumed his horrid task, 
raised a pile of heads and trunks on the 
be^h, and there, amid their wretched victims, lay 
rotting those of the six sons of Judas, who thus at 
the' hands of William received their just reward. 
Not a living soul was left in Agosta. Many fled 
to the sea, and crowded so rashly on board a 
small vessel that it capsized and foundered ; while 
the French soldiery revelled in the blood-stained 
city, which for long years after presented a squalid 
and deserted aspect.* These inhuman butcheries 
and equally inhuman triumphs are passed over by 
the greater number of the historians who so 
studiously dilate upon the massacre of the Vespers, 
which was but measure for measure ! This 
slaughter was imitated and emulated by the exe- 
cutions in other places. Conrad Capece fortified 
himself in Centorbi, but seeing his followers vacil- 
late, he went forth alone and delivered himself 
into the hands of William, who put out his eyes, 
brought him to Catania, and there himg him by 
the throat, Marino and Giacomo, his brothers 
^ Saba Malaspina, book iy. ch. 17. 
VOL. L E 
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met a similar death at Naples ; and the remainif 
chiefs of the party perished in various ways, if^^ 
only one who escaped was Frederick of Casf^ 
who defended himself in Girgenti, but, as a kijas- 
man of King Charles, William suffered him I to 
depart on board a vessel. The ill-fated cities; of 
Sicily, whether they had joined the rebellion, or 
had remained faithfal to Charles, were subjedted 
to the rapacity of William, who oppressed ^iiem 
with loans and every other pretext for spitiatiou.* 
Lucera in Apulia, in which the Sicilian Saracens 
had so gallantly defended themsehes, submitted 

* Account rendered by Bartolomeo d^ Porta, justiciary of 
Sicily beyond the Salso. In the Royal Archives of Naples, reign 
of Charles I. (1268,) 0. p. 76. 

We are here informed of the forced loans exacted by order of 
William I'Estendard, marshal and vicar-general in Sicily; of 
William de Beaumont, admiral, and of Fulk de Puy-Richard. The 
siege of Sciacca, as we learn from the same source, served as 
another pretext for extortion; but I cannot discover whether 
this were on occasion of the first disembarkation of Frederick 
of Castile, or of a second after the triumph of the Angevin party. 
The cities were summoned to send forces to assist in the siege, 
and money was taken from them in lien of men. Upon the sum 
total of these compositions 621 ounces were assigned to the 
admiral by order of the king. 

From the same account we perceive that the price of g^n 
amounted at that time to twenty tari* the aalma or load. * 



* The tari is equal in value to about id. of our money. — Trans- 
lator's note. 
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soon after^ reduced by the horrors of famine^ and 
Charles triumphed everywhere without obstacle. 
Thus a crushed rebellion serves but to strengthen 
the power of the sovereign and also to increase 
the evils of his rule, as he is urged on by indig- 
nation on the one hand, and suspicion on the 
other, and no longer restrained by feaur of his 
subjects, who from exhaustion and distrust of 
each other, are condenmed to long periods of 
oppression and silent endurance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KINO CHARLES COKTHTUBS AND AUGMEITTS THE ABUSES OF THE SUA- 
BIAN DOMINATION. — ^BOOLBSIASTIOAL IMMUNITIES. — NEW BARONAGE. 
— ^IMPOSTS, AND MODES OF EXAOTING THEM. — ROTAL DEMESNES 
AND PRESERYES. — ^FEUDAL SERYIOES, AND OPPRESSIONS TO WHICH 
THET QIYB RISE. — ^ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. — HIGH TREASON. 
— MARRIAGE. — VIOLENCE DONE TO WOMEN. — VIOLATION OF POLI- 
TICAL RIGHTS. — COMPARISON OF THE RESPECTIVE CONDITIONS OF 
SICILY AND APULIA. — 1266 — 1282, 

In the ancient Sicilian constitution the monarchy 
and the aristocracy acted as a mutual check upon 
each other; the power of the nobles over the 
persons and property of their ya3sals was not un- 
limited, the serfs were less enslaved than else- 
where; the peasants were not serfs, and the 
citizens and burgesses, even of those, towns which 
were subject to feudal supremacy, possessed privi- 
leges and asserted immunities. The judicial 
authority being derived immediately from the 
sovereign, could not be employed to further the 
purposes of feudal ambition. The taxes were 
moderate, the compulsory service light, general 
imposts very rare, and granted only by the parlia- 
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ments, with whom it rested to give their formal 
sanction to the laws dictated by the king. Such^ 
after long fluctuations of power between the sove- 
reign and the nobles^ was the political balance 
restored by Wilham the Good* The feudal 
system again disturbed it^ and the Emperor 
Frederick restored it in a more monarchical spirit, 
as related in the first chapter. He dictated many 
wise decrees for the diminution of the power of 
the Barons, levied, sometimes with, and some- 
times without the consent of the parliament, 
those general contributions, which by a funda- 
mental statute of the realm were limited to the 
four well-known feudal contingencies,* and multi- 
plied them by the exercise of arbitrary power. 
He increased the taxes upon victuals ; reserved to 
himself the monopoly of certain articles of com- 
merce, and thus immensely augmented the royal 
revenue. Repenting at length, or feigning to 
repent, in his will he abrogated these violations of 
the constitution. His sons also disclaimed them 
in theory, but continued them in practice, impelled 

1 These were, as eyery one knows, — 1. Invasion of the king 
dom, or dangerous rebellion. 2. Captiyity of the king. 3. Cere- 
mony of knighting the king or his son. 4. Marriage of the 
king's sister or daughter. 
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by the exigencies of constant warfare.^ It was 
bj them that the fall of Manfred was caused^ and 
that of Charles of Anjou prepared. Among the con- 
ditions of the Pontifical investiture which Charles 
had sworn to observe, was that of discontinuing 
these abuses, and restoring the- system of William 
the Good ; instead of which he recalled the times 
of William the Bad, and even surpassed them, 
being unable to withstand the temptation of power 
and of wealth. He minutely investigated the 
abuses which claimed to be rights of the ex- 
chequer, only to render them more irksome, and 
afterwards converted the rebellion in favour of 
Conradin into a pretext for every species of 
oppression both on his own part and on that of 
his followers. Those of his laws and ordinances 
which have come down to us ; those which, after 
the Vespers, were promulgated in Apulia by the 
Angevins, and in Sicily by the Aragonese, to 
mitigate the evils of maladministration; the re- 
monstrances of the Sicilians to the Pope; the 
pontifical bpefs; the attestations of contemporary 
historians, whether friends or enemies, — all serve 
clearly to prove the calamities to which in those 
1 Ordinances of Conrad I. given at Foggia, Febmary 1251. 
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days Sicily was subject ; calamities which fill me 
with indignation while I write, but of which I 
purpose to record the retribution.^ 

To begin with Charles's breach of faith towards 

' Sismondi, in his history of the Italian Bepnblics, vol. ii. ch. 7, 
affirms that daring the reign of Charles I. the malcontent Sicilian 
barons were despoiled and oppressed, but neither all subdued nor 
all driven from the island; and that the French inhabited the coasts 
and cities, but rarely ventured into the mountains of the interior, 
where the nobles as well as the peasants maintained absolute 
independence. He does not bring forward any document to prove 
two &cts of such importance ; nor, indeed, could he do so ; for in 
examining the records of the time we cannot discover any that 
could have induced Sismondi to believe that the supremacy of 
the French in Sicily was limited and disputed. On the contrary, 
the events, as well as the laws and acts of the government, show 
that from 1268 to 1281 it levied whatever sums it pleased through- 
out the whole island, bestowed feudal grants on the French 
barons in the most remote quarters, and every where enforced 
its authority and inflicted injury and oppression. If Sismondi, 
therefore, does not speak of the Barons as obeying outwardly, like 
all the rest of the Sicilians, those whom they cursed in their 
hearts, it is no doubt Villani*s inexactitude with regard to the 
conspiracy of John of Procida, and ignorance of many particulars 
concerning Alaimo of Lentini which have led him to the hasty 
conclusion, that after the time of Conradin there were still barons 
remaining in the island in a state of open insurrection. The 
other supposition, which is still more unfounded, was perhaps 
suggested by Saba Malaspina's mention of the inhabittaits " de 
monti de' Lombardi" and of the readiness of the Lombard colony 
of Corleone to follow the movement in Palermo. But Saba 
Malaspina there relates at large the oppressions suffered by the 
Corleonese, equal if not superior to those endured by the rest of 
Sicily, and this would rather go to prove how little those portions 
of the island enjoyed of that independence which Sismondi attri- 
butes to them. 
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the Church. Clement had granted the realms to 
him on condition that the ecclesiastics should 
enjoy all the immunities which they claimed, and 
which had been denied them by the Suabian 
princes; and that the possessions belonging to 
churches or to exiles, occupied by them, should be 
restored. These conditions Charles swore to 
observe, which in his capacity of monarch he was 
not justified in doing; but once in possession of 
-the kingdoms, his avarice induced him to break 
his word— not, indeed, by an open refusal, but 
still more dishonourably, by equivocation in words 
and obstinate contumacy in deeds. While Clement 
remonstrated in vain, he subjected the clergy and 
their possessions to the general taxes; and, not 
content with this, even laid hands upon Church 
property. The dues of the ports of Cefalii, 
Patti, and Catania, seized by the Suabians during 
the war with Rome, he retained in time of peace.' 
Yet he durst not contest the right of a legate, 
inquisitor, or (so-called) executor of the Holy See 
in the kingdom of Sicily, (of whom the first was 
Rudolf, Bishop of Albania,) to assert the authority 
of the Pope with regard to the restitution of the 
^ Saba Malaspina, book vi. cIl 2. 
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property of exiles, ecclesiastics and churches, nor 
could he refuse the rescripts necessary to enforce 
his sentences ; but for the most part he neglected 
to put them into execution, as in the case of the 
village of Calatabiano, which Yasallo d^Amelina 
had taken by violence in the name of the king 
from the Church of Messina, and in that of an- 
other village and farm belonging to the same, which 
were appropriated by the exchequer; nor could 
the decisions of the legate, nor the admonitions 
of the Popes, and of Gregory X. in particular, 
obtain their restitution from the avaricious mon- 
arch. He taxed, without scruple, the Hospital- 
lers and Templars ; nor did he show respect even 
to the Court of Rome when he forbade all com- 
mercial relations between his subjects and her 
provinces.* Such were his dealings with the Pope. 
The Sicilian republic of 1282 instantly reinstated 
the Church of Messina in its possessions; and 
yet we find the Court of Rome pouring forth its 
fiercest maledictions upon the Republic, in order 
to the restoration of the tyranny of Charles.' 

^ Saba Malaspina, book yi. ch. 3. Nic Speciale, book i. ch. 11. 

' The remonstrance of the Sidliang, which I pnbliBh at the end 
of the work, dlBcourses at length of the wrongs inflicted upon 
eccleidafitics by the Angeyin goyemment. 

e3 
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The augmentation of the baronage under this 
new monarchy appears to me of great importance. 
The petty sovereign of Provence and Anjou had 
borrowed considerable sums of money to defSray 
the expenses of the expedition^ and enlisted bands 
of followers upon the strength of promises rather 
than of pay ; he thus found himself compelled to 
satisfy the demands of those who had placed him 
on the throne, and now supported him there ; and 
no sooner was he firmly seated upon it, than the 
vast lottery began. The lucrative public offices 
and ecclesiastical benefices, though reserved by 
him exclusively for his followers, were insufficient : 
it was lands and fiefs that were required. Charles 
therefore entered into a minute examination of all 
the demesnes and baronies, and of the possessions 
of Manfred and his followers, not to seek, but to 
find, real or supposed defects in the titles by which 
they were held. For this, the ban-dogs of the 
exchequer, greedy, sharp-scented, and covetous, 
ransacked parchments, cavilled at rights and 
usages, and even surpassed the king himself in 
zeal and diligence. No regard was had to pre- 
scriptive right or length of possession, the titles 
were demanded by which every fief was held; and 
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the threats of spoliation of the rapacious ministers 
were silenced by gold, which having received, 
they, after a brief space, renewed their inquisitions 
and exactions. There was scarcely a fief or a 
barony which had not been thus ransomed two or 
three times.' The inquiries concerning the royal 
demesnes were prosecuted with still greater rigour ; 
and terrible were the confiscations for high trea- 
son, as we shall have to relate further on. Having 
thus obtained possession of such countless num- 
bers of boroughs, villages, and farms, Charles 
bestowed them freely upon his followers, to be 
held by feudal tenure;' and of these grants so 
many diplomas have been preserved, that some, 
regarding neither the rapacity by which they were 
acquired, nor the compulsory nature of his gene- 
rosity to the chiefs of his army, have hence been 
led to laud the munificence of the king. 

The new barons gratified their followers by sub- 
infeudatioA; and thus foreign captains and sol- 
diers, hated, mistrustful, and ever ready to resume 
their arms, were established in our land, and a 

1 Saba Malaspina, book yi. Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, eh. 
23, Concerning King James. Epistles of Clement IV. to Charles, 
in Baynald, Ann. Eccl. 1267, § 4, and 1268, S 86. 

' Gio. Villani, book viL ch. 80. 
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new species of feudality arose amongst us^ similar 
to the first occupation by the barbarians. This 
dominion was one of the strongest incentives to 
the revolution of 1282^ as it combined the inso* 
lence of victory, the hatefulness of foreign rule, 
and the exaction of feudal rights and services, 
customs firmly rooted in France, but hitherto 
unknown in Sicily. Thus the new feudataries 
rendered their rule intolerable: they oppressed 
industry by unaccustomed exactions ; laid a poU- 
tax upon their vassals and upon travellers ; kept 
private prisons for criminals, and oftener still for 
the innocent ; interfered by force in the commer- 
cial transactions of their inferiors, and sullied 
their hands with every excess of violence;* con- 
cerning all of which we shall have to speak more 
at large when treating of the mal-practices of the 
servants and other officials of the king; for they 
and the feudataries were all alike, without country 
or law, an assemblage of various nations, French, 
Proven9aux, and Flemings, which, being trans- 
planted into a hostile country, like a band of 
adventurers, assumed a new and peculiar form, 

> Capitoli de] Begno di Napoli, pp. 89, 40 ; Ordinances of the 
10th Jane, 1282. 
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and showed a cruel, rapacious, and malignant 
disposition. Nor should I designate them as 
French, were it not that the majority were so, and 
that such is the usage of our histories and tradi- 
tions. The Sicilian barons meanwhile, accustomed 
to live with their vassals on the ancient footing, 
remained in powerless obscurity, oppressed and 
injured by the king and by their fierce compa- 
nions. My remarks upon the baronage are^ 
therefore, to be understood as applying to the 
newer portion ; nor must the reader be surprised 
to find it thus unbridled under so despotic a 
prince, for, as far as regarded the regal authority, 
^he kept them under restraint : jealously reserving 
his rights as sovereign in every concession, en- 
forcing them rigorously, without remitting either 
tribute or service; and even pronouncing sen- 
tence of death against usurpers of royal demesnes, 
and exacting obedience indiscriminately, in this 
respect alone, from Italians, Froven9aux, and 
French. In other matters Charles left them full 
licence; for his system of government differed 
from that of contemporary sovereigns. They 
endeavoured by the assistance of the towns to 
keep the nobles in check; he, as leader of his 
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barons^ was maintained by them on the throne. 
Both he and they were enemies to the people, 
striving conjointly to keep them in subjection, 
and to suck their blood and marrow, according to 
the energetic expression of the historian Saba 
Malaspina, himself a Guelf and a servant of the 
Pope.i 

These bitter words will appear the more appro- 
priate if we consider the administration of the 
revenue, exacted, not for the requirements of the 
state, but for the.gratification of avarice and am- 
bition ; a rapacity which the.partisans of Charles 
excused by pleading the necessity of impover- 
ishing such contumacious subjects, that they 
might not again array themselves against their 
sovereign.' In feudal times the administration of 
affairs was conducted on different principles from 
those in force in modem days, and the burdens 
appeared lighter, partly because of the lesser 
amount of expenditure, and partly because of the 
mask of custom under which they were concealed. 
The royal demesnes' provided for the greater part 

" According to Caruso, BibL Sic vol. ii. p. 780. 

> Saba Malaspinay continued in di Gregorio, Bibl. Arag. vol. 
ii. p. 332. 

' In the middle ages the crown lands were designated as 
demani, being a corroption of the word dominio. 
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of the expenses of the court; and the public 
charges were defrayed by the people, not so much 
in money as in personal service, and supplies in 
kind. Thus ships and armies were furnished by 
the towns and feudataries, and princes and ma- 
gistrates with their followers on a journey, were 
lodged by them free of expense ; while those who 
were subjected to a lower rate of tallage, were 
bound to assist in the execution of public works, in 
the transport of goods, and other similar charges. 
These obligations were known as aervigi, services 
or statute labour ; the direct and general imposts 
as coUette (collections), and the assessed taxes on 
victuals, which were often secured by deductions 
on the sale, as gabeUe, It was of these that the 
revenues of the state were composed in Sicily; 
but the mildness of the constitution tempered 
every burden. The House of Suabia, as I have 
said, disturbed the balance, and Charles, burning, 
as his historian expresses it, with an insatiable 
thirst for gold,* destroyed it altogether, and came 
almost to open rapine. 

Two letters of Clement the Tenth, addressed to 
him at the beginning of his reign, are still pre- 
1 Saba Malssphis, book ri. 
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served to us. They are models of political pru- 
dence and humanity: but Charles treated them 
with the contempt which despots generally show 
for good advice. These letters touch upon every 
part of the administration of the state ; and con- 
cerning taxes unlawfully levied, the Pope writes 
thus: — " Son, we advise thee, that calling together 
the barons, prelates, and principal burgesses of the 
towns, thou shouldest expose to them thy wants 
and the expediency of defence, and that with their 
consent thou shouldest determine the subsidy 
due to thee. Be thou then content with it, and 

with thy rights ; leave thy subjects free 

Consult with the parliament regarding the cases 
in which thou mayest levy contributions on thine 
own vassals, or on those of the nobles."^ And 
the pious king, neither summoning parliaments, 
nor compelled by the exigencies of the state, nor 
observing any limit whatsoever, levied these gene- 
ral contributions, one after another, often many 
times in the same year; sometimes multiplying 
and increasing the ordinary tributes, sometimes 
devising new and extraordinary ones, such as that 

1 Baynald, Ann. Eod. 1267, § 4. The first has no date, the 
second is from Yiterbo, the 6th Feb. 1267. 
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of timbers and seamen; sometimes^ in his haughty 
impatience^ leaving it to his ministers to invent a 
pretext for their exaction.** Thus the edicts were 
promulgated^ and the collectors sent forth; and 
the fruits of industry not sufficing to meet such 
direct, frequent, and immoderate exactions, the 
oppressed victims fled from their homes;' or if 
they had not the heart to do this, and by taking 
the bread from their mouths contrived to pay a 
part of what was demanded, they still saw them* 
selves deprived of their household goods, of their 
beasts, and of their implements of husbandry,' 
and even their houses demolished, and themselves 
dragged to prison. There they were fettered 
with iron manacles, denied food and drink, and 
nobles and commoners, old and young, men and 
maidens, crowded indiscriminately together ; giv- 
ing occasion or pretext to deeds of still greater 
violence.* '' A thousand new artifices/' exclaims 

' Capitoli del Begno di Sicilia, ch. 1, Concerning King James. 
Oapitoli del Begno di Napoli, p. 26. Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 12. 

' Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 2. Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 12, 13. 

« Capitoli del Begno di Napoli, 1272, p. 4. 

* Letter of the Sicilians to Pope Martin lY. in the Anonymi 
Chronicon Siculum, ch. 40, in di Gregorio, Bibl. Arag. vol. ii. 
p. 154. 

D'Esclot, ch. 88, declares that as many as fonr general collec- 
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a remonstrance of the Sicilians recalling the days 
of their servitude, when, after the Vespers, they 
were admonished to return to it, — " a thousand 
new artifices are taught them by the unextin- 
guishable thirst, the frenzy of avarice. On the 
lists of the collectors the number of the men is 
augmented, whereas they are, in fact, diminished 
by the lists of proscriptions. Our goods are not 
our own ; it is for them that we till the soil. Oh 
would they but leave a piece of bread to the cul- 
tivators! Would they but be content to eat, 
instead of devouring! But no; the owner can 
neither secure the goods, nor can the goods secure 
the owner. These insatiable worms swallow up and 
absorb everything. We are scarcely so much as 
suffered to dispute the carrion with the crows.'' ' 

Whilst the poor were thus harassed, even the 
rich could not secure the safety of their persons 
by the sacrifice of their property. They paid the 
taxes j but that was not enough, as the collectors 

iions were levied in one year, and adds another form of cruelty, 
not recorded by our own historianfi, and therefore the less to be 
believed, namely, that those who did not pay Vere branded on 
the forehead, and that the collectors had two collars and chains 
fastened to their saddle-bow, to which they fastened defaulters by 
the neck. 
^ Document at the end of the work. 
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refused to give them a receipt until they had 
themselves exacted a large gratuity.* The king, 
on his side, demanded &om his officials the 
immediate payment in coin of the dues of the 
whole country, which it was their concern after- 
wards to extract as best they might from the 
inhabitants. If any one refused the office of col- 
lector, he was thrown into prison, and loaded with 
chains until he accepted it ; nor was he even then 
released without payment of an additional sum to 
redeem himself from captivity; and as soon as 
one was set free, another was found to be sub- 
mitted to the same process of extortion, still more 
exorbitant in those days when usury was carried 
to so great an extent. Besides this, strict com- 
mands were often laid upon the justiciaries, cap- 
tains of the ports, and other functionaries, to 
anticipate the payment of the taxes; nor were 
the loans less frequent which were exacted by the 
king from towns or individuals, and of which, he 
fixed the conditions and regulated the payment, 
solely according to his own will and pleasure.' 

1 Capitoli del Begno di Napoli, p. 26. 

' Saba Malaspina, Cont. loc, cit p. 333. Bart, de Neocastro, 
ch. 12. Capitoli del Begno di Sicilia, ch. 8, Concerning King 
James. And aeyeral diplomas in the Boyal Archives of Naples. 
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Still greater, because universal, was the injury 
inflicted by the debasement of the coinage, which 
had been so well regulated by the Suabian 
sovereigns, while, in the greater part of the I 

European states, it was grossly tampered with, to ; 

the great profit of the exchequer,* Charles, who i 

imitated the Suabians only in their faults, in this 
instance followed the example of foreign rulers, 
and, as usual, surpassed them. Instead of the 
ancient augustals, he had caused to be coined at 
Naples carlines and half-carlines of gold, called 
after his own name, and which have descended to 
our times. These he affirmed to be of the same 
value as the augustals, and of the purest metal, 
and, in the very same edict, virtually gave the lie 
to his assertion, by employing the fear of punish- 
ment to give currency to his new coin ; for, with 
his usual cruelty, he commanded that for issuing 
or receiving carlines of gold at a lower valuation 
than that established by the edict, the penalty 
should be, in the case of a public functionary, the 
confiscation of his goods and the loss of a hand ; 
in that of a private individual, being branded in 

1 y.*A%,,, '^ o^oriche ed economiche sopra la moneta bassa di 
» Document ^o della Rovere. Palermo, 1814, ch. 3. 
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the face with the coin itself, heated upon burning 
coals.^ Every year, moreover, and sometimes 
more than once a year, Charles caused debased 
coin to be struck at Messina and Brindisi, of a 
sorry alloy, containing a vast proportion of copper 
to a few grains of silver. This coin was called 
danari, and as it could not be brought into circu- 
lation by other means, it was distributed compul- 
sorily to the inhabitants of every city or township, 
who were obliged to take it at the exorbitant 
statute valuation, and give in exchange for it pure 
gold or silver specie. The treasury gained by 
this means more than eighty per cent., and the 
loss to individuals was enormous, for neither 
authority nor terror ever yet succeeded in giving 
value to that which is, in itself, worthless, so that, 
in four or five days' time, fifty danari would only 
be worth six, and by the end of a week not more 
than one.* The king, meanwhile, aggravated the 
ill effects of this debasement of the coinage by 

* Many particulars concerning the gold coinage of Naples are 
to be found in a diploma in the Royal Archives of Naples, reg. 
1268, 0. p. 91. 

2 Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, ch. 10, Concerning King James. 
Capitoli del Regno di Napoli, 10th June, 1282, p. 26. Saba 
Malaspina, Cont. loc. dt, p. 332. Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 11. 
Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 12. D'Esclot, ch. 88, and various diplomas. 
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the very means which he adopted to diminish 
them; namely, by forbidding the exportation of 
bullion, or of any coin except his own.* This was 
worse than tax or subsidy — ^it was a downright 
fraud, oppressing and destroying commerce, and 
perpetrated in the blindness of avarice with- 
out regard to the not far distant future, when 
all efforts would be vain to extort supplies 
from subjects reduced to the last extreme of 
penury. 

Neither was this the only injury inflicted upon 
commerce, nor was the rapacity with which 
Charles monopolised many of its branches, and 
regulated the traffic in others, limited by the 
erroneous views of political economy in force at 
that period* The export of salt, grain, and all 
articles of consumption, was reserved to himself 
by the king, or burdened with duties. The port 
dues, the searches, the investigations, were end- 
less ; the forms most vexatious, and equally so the 
depredations of the officers of the customs, and 
the terror of the higher functionaries, who were 
obliged to answer to the king with life and pro- 

1 Catalogue of Parchments, vol. i. pp. 181, 184. Diplomas of 
the 4th and 3lBt August, 1279. 
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perty for tlie observance of his decrees.^ While 
the Treasury thus assumed the controul of the 
foreign commerce^ interdicting all participation in 
it to others^ it oppressed and stifled internal 
activity, by what the Emperor Frederick denomi- 
nated new statutes, and which were, in fact, new 
taxes on various provisions, and monopolies of the 
sale of salt, steel, silk, and other varieties of mer- 
chandise.' Besides this. King Charles, entering 
still further into the details of trade, and taking 
the baronial rights as his guide, in some places 
erected mills, forbidding that flour should be 
ground elsewhere, and in others undertook the 
manufacture of bread, which his subjects were to 
obtain only from their loving monarch ; and both 
mills and ovens, old taxes and new imposts, the 
rents of lands let on lease, mulcts, and even the 
fines of the courts of justice, were farmed out to 
any whom he could find to pay for them, so that 
the rapacity of the farmers of the revenue was 
added to his own, for the further spoliation of the 
people. If such farmers were wanting, the king 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 12. Gapitoli del Begno di Napoli, 
26th Jan. and 20t]i Feb. 1274, p. 1. 

^ See di Qregorio Considerazioni snlla Storia di Sicilia, book 
iii. ch. 6, 7. 
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sought out the most wealthy, and compelled them 
to take these offices on credit, as it was then 
called; that is, they were to collect the money on 
their own account, paying to the king a sum fixed 
by hiTTi at his -pleasure, and for which, in these 
altered and calamitous times, the scale was regu- 
lated by the standard of the last year of Man- 
fred^s reign, in which the revenue had attained to 
double or treble its present amount/ 

Nor were even the artifices of Tiberius want- 
ing. We learn from many documents that the 
officials, convicted of fraud in the rendering of 
their accounts, compounded for money with the 
king, who thus not only reimbursed himself, bat 
became a participator in the spoliation of his sub- 
jects, and often forged accusations of fraud against 
wealthy officials in order to have, what he con- 
sidered, a fair pretext for despoiling them. 

The domains of King Charles were vast, and 
the courtiers, eager to outrun the prince in his 
vices, complained to him in their zeal, that his 
farms were dilapidated by the labourers, and 
yielded him no profit ; that his subjects were too 

^ Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, ch. 11, Concerning King James. 
Anon. Chron. Sic. ch. 40. 
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rich, and that he would do well to compel them 
to undertake the management of his property on 
terms advantageous to himself^ for was he not 
lord both of their persons and substance ? The 
king, therefore determined on establishing an 
industrial society; and compelled the neighbour- 
ing agriculturists to undertake his farms, flocks, 
herds, pigs, poultry, and even bees, on an agree- 
ment to divide the profits with him, he deter- 
mining according to his own pleasure the quantity 
he was to receive, which never varied, and was 
exacted with equal severity in seasons of abundance 
or scarcity, fruitfulness or mortality. Becoming 
more and more eager in the pursuit of such 
certain gains, he made use of the meanest methods 
of increasing them, not overlooking even the milk 
of his flocks,* while he drove his cattle to feed on 
the fields of his neighbours, not only in the 
pastures, but even in the best com land, and woe 
to him who should complain of the damage done ! ^ 

' Saba Malaspina, Cont pp. 331, 832. Bart, de Neocastro, 
ch. 12. Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 11. Anon. Cbron. Sic. loc, cit 
D'Bsclot, ch. 88. 

' Capitoli del Kegno di Napoli, of the 10th June, 1282. Saba 
Malaspina, Gont. p. 857. 
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Casting a glance over the country, everywhere 
might be seen royal preserves, and this not so 
much for his own pleasure as for the oppression of 
the people. He seized at will upon the arable 
lands of private individuals, and transformed them 
into forests, issuing the fatal proclamation that 
designated them as set apart for the chase. And 
not only was he who shot a deer or a chamois a lost 
man, but even he who only sojourned in or tra- 
versed these spots, or who failed to please the royal 
foresters. These, rendered more savage by the 
poverty and isolation of their lives, kept up a 
perpetual inquisition around them, and adding 
cunning to insolence, often fraudulently concealed 
in the neighbouring hovels some skin or other 
fragment of game, which they afterwards feigned 
to search for and to find, and thus eJQPected the 
ruin of the entire family. The Barons likewise 
enlarged their parks after the example of the 
king; obtaining them with equal justice, and 
preserving them with equal humanity. The suf- 
fering thus caused was infinite; and an hour^s 
recreation for the favoured few was not considered 
too dearly purchased at the expense of long 
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years of sorrow and starvation to the wretched 
peasantry/ 

The great Frederick, when he increased the 
taxes, had at least suspended the exaction of 
personal service, a species of contribution oppres- 
sive to the people, on whom it weighed very 
unequally, disadvantageous to the government, 
and which accorded ill with the well-regulated 
despotism which he sought to establish ; but the 
present system of keen-sighted avarice exacted 
the services without remitting the imposts that 
had been substituted for them, not only demand- 
ing the military service and equipment of vessels 
— which had never been discontinued in former 
times, though the contribution known as ^ adoa ' 
or ' adoamento ' had sometimes been substituted 
for them— but seeking out many others of the 
strangest and most obsolete kinds. Both sailors 
and landsmen were summoned to serve on board 
the royal galleys; those who fled or concealed 
themselves were mercilessly pursued, and the 
parents, brothers, and sisters of the fugitives 

^ Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, eh. 28, 64, Concerning King 
James. Capitoli del Regno di Napoli, 10th June, 1282. Nic. 
Speciale, book 1. ch. 11. Bart, de Neocastro, eh. 12. Saba 
Malaspina, Cont. p. 331. 

e2 
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thrown into prison, in order that for their sake 
they might be induced to deliver themselves up 
voluntarily into the ruthless hands of the com- 
missaries.^ The townships were compelled to de- 
liver the amount of the taxes in any place that it 
might please the king to appoint/ and the citizens 
obliged to convey it thither, amid all the risks 
and inconveniences caused by maladministration. 
If a man attended quietly to his business he was 
selected as a messenger to deliver letters or 
despatches, or to escort prisoners, and it was only 
upon payment of a sum of money, that he could 
excuse himself from the office.* Vehicles and 
boats were seized upon by the servants and 
functionaries of the king, of the magistrates, of 
the public officers and even of the nobles and 
feudataries, under pretext of the service due to 
the king or to the baron j they seized upon the 
proprietors and compelled them to act as boatmen 
or as guides, and while compelling them to their 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 12. Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia^ 
ch. 44, Conoeming King James. Capitoli del Regno di Napoli, 
p. 26, &c. 

3 Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, ch. 13, Concerning King 
James. 

* Saba Malaspina, Cont p. 338. Capitoli del Regno di Kapoli 
10th June, 1282. 
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pleasiire^ gave them only blows in recompense,* 
Thus in the markets, they would take provisions 
without payment, for the benefit, as they said, of 
the exchequer, and seal up the wines, reserving 
all the best for the king and his officials, and 
leaving the unfortunate proprietors nothing but 
the refuse ; but mitigating their rigour for money.' 
Thus in a thousand base modes of oppression, in 
the market-places, in the hostelries, in taverns, 
the rapacity of the meanest officials rode rampant, 
emulating that of their superiors. Both great 
and smaU, who traversed Sicily in swarms on the 
numerous errands of this vexatious government, 
intruded themselves into the dwellings of the 
citizens, to the abuse of the already oppressive 
right of free quarters, forcing an entrance, 
whether with or without right; using and 
damaging beds, furniture, clothes, or anything 
they might find— carrying away what they liked, 
and what they did not like flinging in the face of 

^ Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 834. Gapitoli del Regno di Napoli, 
10th June, 1282. Epistle of Clement lY. in Raynald^ Ann. Eccl. 
1267, § 4. 

' Saba Malaspina, Cent. p. 834. Oapitoli del Regno di Napo1% 
10th June, 1282. 
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the proprietor^ and departing.^ The oppressive 
claims to personal service were carried far beyond 
the bounds of custom, far beyond those of even 
the rigorous feudal code^ and were regulated by 
caprice or brutal spite. Even men of noble birth 
and high station were compelled to carry provisions 
and wine on their shoulders to supply the tables of 
these foreigners, and noble youths were kept in 
their kitchens to turn the spit like scullions and 
sK^Bs.' 

But if any one hesitated to obey, or spoke of 
oppression, or retribution, in an instant the 
haughty minions raised the whip, or unsheathed 
the swords which they always wore, while the pro- 
hibition of the government compelled the Sicilians 
to go unarmed ; they struck, they slew, or, still 
worse, they dragged to prison the exasperated 
citizen who had dared to speak, and then public 
punishment was added to private violence^ and if 
he did not purchase indulgence for his offence, 

' Saba Malaspina, Cont p. 883. D^Esclot, ch. 88. Anon. 
Chron. Sic. ch. 40, loc. cit. p. 156. Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, 
ch. 19, 20, Concerning King James. Capitoli del Begno di 
Napoli, p. 20. 

* Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 11. 
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the magistrates^ in the name of God and the law^ 
would consign him to deaths to prison^ or to exile. ^ 
Prom this point we will therefore turn to inquire 
into the administration of justice. 

The emperor Frederick was a distinguished 
lawgiver^ and regulated the application of his 
statutes with wisdom and judgment^ excepting 
inasmuch as he combined with them too rigorous 
fiscal exactions. The judicial institutions were 
thus handed over to the Angevin government, 
which, with greater rapacity and a total want of 
elevation of sentiment, defaced the good and 
aggravated the evil to be found in them, and 
turned the temples of Astrea into brothels, con- 
signing them to such magistrates as knew how to 
prosper under a tyrant, and who were the more 
venal that, instead of receiving a stipend for their 
yearly tenure of the office of judge in the various 
townships, they were compelled to pay a price for 
their election. Charles promulgated unprece- 
dented decrees according to his wants, confound- 
ing all rights, and passing all bounds ; and I have 
already shown that justice was rather an instru- 

1 Anon. Chron. Sic. p. 154. Bart de Neocastro, ch. 14. Nic. 
Speciale, book i. ch. 2. Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 383, 353. 
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ment in the hands of his satellites than a restraint 
upon their excesses ; so that such of his statutes as 
have been preserved to us for the protection of 
persons and property, (which his followers abused 
with impunity,) appear only in the light of 
mockery and monstrous hypocrisy.* Even after 
the lapse of so many centuries King Charles can- 
not deceive us. Thus we find a decree which 
threatens with the severest punishment those who 
by force or fraud should occupy the lands of 
others.' And the effects of the badness of the 
government rather than its care and efficiency, 
are proved by the laws promulgated against high- 
way robbers, in which it is decreed that any 
species of proof shall suffice for their condemna« 
tion; that the cities or townships should make 
good the robberies committed within their terri- 
tory ; that if the inhabitants do not arm them- 
selves to drive away the bandits, the municipality 
shall compound with the treasury for money; and 

^ In a diploma of the 16th April, 1274, King Charles recom- 
mends to the Yiear of Sicily that the inhabitants of Eraclea 
should not be molested or despoiled by their neighbours, "who 
are neither French nor Proven^aux'* This, if not a direct con- 
fession, at least shows what was the tenonr of the complaints of 
the people. MSS. of the public library of Palermo, Q. q. Q. 1. 

' Capitoli del Begno di Napoli, p. 4, 15th March, 1272. 
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that any house or cottage where they might find 
refuge, or of which the inhabitants should not 
denounce them, shall be burned. For robberies 
up to the amount of an augustal/ the rod, the 
brand, and exile were the penalty; up to an 
ounce, the loss of a hand; beyond an ounce, 
death.' The third part of all recovered goods was 
confiscated to the exchequer.' A heavy fine, in 
proportion to the number of the inhabitants, was 
imposed upon those neighbourhoods where a mur« 
der had been committed if the criminal were not 
to be found ; if he were purposely concealed 
severer punishments were inflicted.* And it fre- 
quently happened that the magistrate (who bore 
the title of justiciary, and made the circuit of the 
whole province) hearing of the event, hastened to 
the spot, to threaten and investigate ; and when 
the accused was brought before him, refused to 
release him upon bail (a privilege granted by the 
law),* but having got him into his power, and 

1 The coin bo called was equal in value to the fourth part of 
an ounce. 
' Oapitoli del Regno di Napoli, p. 10, 1269. 
' Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, ch. 42, Concerning King James. 
* Ibid. ch. 45, Concerning King James. 
' Ibid. ch. 15, Concerning King James. 

p8 
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despoiled him, would often, on the receipt of a 
bribe, declare him innocent, to the benefit of the 
king, who then exacted the fine, on the plea that 
the delinquent was not forthcoming.* If such were 
the administration of justice, let any one imagine 
what the prisons of such a government were 
likely to be, and then accuse of exaggeration, if 
he can, the remonstrance of the Sicilians already 
quoted. ^^ Others,^' it says, " are swallowed up in 
the ^yss of a perpetual prison, a prison such 
as was never framed by the justice or even 
severity of the law, for securing, not punishing the 
malefactor. The horrors that I have witnessed 
exceed all human imagination. At Naples, at the 
base of a lofty cliff, is a cavern of unnatural gloom 
and darkness, constantly lashed by the waves of 
the sea, which surrounds it, and shaken and 
threatened by the tempests. This have these 
foreigners converted into a prison, teeming with 
tortures, which reveaj to the prisoners the des- 
tined termination of their sufferings. The sighs 
and groans, shrieks and meanings of those who 
there pine in fetters, thrill the listener with 
anguish. This was for years the abode of the 
^ Saba Malaapina, Coni p« S83. 
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wretched inhabitants of the kingdom^ and the 
sport of their tyrants. It was framed by the fury 
of the sword. And now we come to the thirst 
for gold/^ adds the manuscript'; and then con- 
tinues to pour forth its well merited maledictions 
on the government, which punished with such 
barbarity the infraction of its laws.^ The avarice 
of the exchequer, the corruption of the magis- 
tracy, and the rapacity of their subordinates, 
multiplied these malpractices beyond calculation, 
and converted the administration of justice, the 
highest blessing and strongest tie of social Ufe, 
into a fruitful source of evil and of suffering.* 

But all that has been related would seem 
almost like clemency compared with the treat- 
ment of those guilty of high treason. After the 
defeat of Conradin, the king, as we have said, 
took a cruel vengeance on his adversaries; but 
this could not satisfy the vindictive pride of his 
soul. He commanded that after no lapse of time 



^ It seems beyond a doubt that the prison here spoken of 
mufit be one in the Castel dell' XJoyo destined for state prisoners, 
and in which were confined Beatrice, daughter of Manfred, Henry 
Bosso, of Messina, taken in 1282, at the battle of MilazzQ, &c. 

« This is acknowledged in the Capitoli del Re Carlo, 10th 
June, 1282. 
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should the pursuit of the rebels be discontinued ; 
that when taken they should be hanged by the 
throaty and that whoever should compassionately 
aflford them shelter should be dragged to the 
gallows with them ; while whoever, seeing, should 
fail to denounce them, should be punished ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the king.' Meantime, 
criminal inquisitions, both general and partial, 
blood-thirsty, indefatigable, and inaccessible to 
pity, were carried on throughout both the king- 
doms.' They emulated the investigations of the 
exchequer, aiming first at the persons, and then 
at the property of suspected individuals; regis- 
tered accurately their sources of income, traced 
what had been spent, and seized upon the per- 
sonality. The king confiscated the whole, divided 
the spoil with his minions, and secured to them 
their ill-gotten wealth by appointing the shortest 
possible term for the acquisition of a prescriptive 
title, and the invalidation of the claims of third 
parties to the property. The rightful proprietors 
meanwhile were put to death, or saved themselves 
by flight and voluntary exile, and their families, 

^ CapitoU del Regno di Napoli, p. 15, 15th December, 1268. 
» Epistle of Clement IV. 1267, loc. cii. 
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once ricli and noble, were driven from their an- 
cestral homes, to beg for charity in the name of 
Grod, or, still worse, to appear before the king as 
suppliants for a scanty subsidy, wbicb he fre- 
quently refused, and even, in one instance, 
despoiled a wife of all her property for having 
assisted her exiled husband out of her private for- 
tune. His rage at length confounding every 
principle, Charles instituted a law forbidding the 
children of state criminals to marry without the 
express permission of the king, like a breed of 
wild beasts that could not be suflfered to repro- 
duce itself without danger.^ The Norman laws, 
based upon the feudal system, had ab*eady sub- 
jected the heiresses of fiefs to a similar prohi- 
bition; FredjKrick exercised this privilege strictly; 
Charles, according to his custom, abused it. 
These two statutes combined gave the govern- 
ment the right of interference with the majority 
of marriages ; and sometimes Charles would con- 
demn the heiresses of fiefs to perpetual celibacy, 
in order that their domains might lapse to the 
state; sometimes, carrying the system of abuse 
still further, he would compel the richest and 
' Capitoli del Regno di Napoli, p. 23 ; 22d November, 1271. 
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fairest maidens to become the wives of the de- 
tested foreigners, or of their meanest partisans; 
and if on rare occasions he permitted a marriage 
with an Italian, he indemnified himself by a with- 
drawal of the fief J Thus was every sacred tie of 
nature, society, and religion violated by this in- 
sane tyranny. 

Nor was it that of one alone. It was exercised 
by the sovereign, by his barons, by his followers, 
in fact by all his partisans. They suppKed the 
deficiencies of each other^s vices, until not one was 
wanting to fill up the measure of the people's 
sufiferings ; thus, if immorality was not amongst 
those of Charles, his retainers made ample amends 
in this respect. In place of one licentious prince 
we find thousands of dissolute retainers. They 
had every means of seduction and violence at 
their command ; the exaction of compulsory hos- 
pitality ; the exercise and influence of authority ; 
the power of permitting or forbidding marriages, 
inquisitions, imprisonment for state offences, for 
naval impressments, for non-payment of taxes, 

» Epistle of Clement IV. in 1267, loc. cit. Nic. Speciale, 
book i. ch. 2, 11. Capitoli del Regno di Sicilia, ch. 22, Concerning 
King James. Remonstrance of the Sicilians, Docum. ii. 
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and for a hundred other unjust causes ; and the 
fact that amongst the plundered people they alone 
were rich^ opened to them houses hoth of good 
and iU repute, and gave opportunity for the pur- 
suit of illicit lores. Sometimes the arts of seduc- 
tion were crowned by violence; sometimes the 
rape was effected without any attempt at conceal- 
ment; women were insulted before the eyes of 
their husbands; they respected neither the in- 
nocence of the maiden nor the chastity of the 
widow; they punished the interference of rela- 
tions by threats and blows, or removed them out 
of the way with the arm of civU power; they 
treated tears with derision, and virtue with 
mockery ; the deceived — ^the doubtful, the re- 
luctant were alike their victims ; nor were these 
scandalous amours subjected to any restraint.^ 

The sovereign, religious and austere as he 
was, turned a deaf ear to all remonstrances, and 
fiercely rejected the suit of those who complained 
of insult, rapine, and deadly injury. His sub- 

^ Giovaimi YiUani, book vii. ch. 57. Bart, de Neocastro, 
ch. 22. Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 2, 11. Anon. Chron. Sic. he. 
eU. p. 154. Letter from Clement IV. to King Charles, in Bay- 
nald, Ann. Eccl. 1268, § 36. Francesco Pipino, in Muratori, 
R. I. S. Yol. viii. book ill. ch. 10. D'Esclot, ch. 88. Bemonstrance 
of the Sicilians, quoted above. 
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jects went to him in heaviness to return, still 
more disheartened^ and well for them if they were 
not punished with stripes or imprisonment, or 
trampled under foot by the horses of the men- 
at-arms^ in their attempts to reach the presence 
of the tyrant : so says the Remonstrance already 
quoted. Charles meanwhile smiled upon his fero- 
cious followers ; their excesses were spoken of as 
juvenile transgressions, or acts of just vengeance, 
and the lamentations and appeals of their victims 
as the calumnies of rebellious subjects.! In vain 
Clement repeatedly remonstrated in words, in 
writing,* or by his legates despatched to King 
Charles, and even entreated Louis IX. to exert 
his influence over him. In vain Gregory X. re- 
proved him in Tuscany, threatening him with the 
wrath of heaven, and with the scourge due to 
an unimaginable tyranny which would be loosed 
against him. '^ Of the meaning of tyranny I am 
ignorant,^' rephed Charles; ''but I know that 
God Almighty has been my guide, and therefore 
I am confident that he will always support me.'^ 
He redoubled the burdens imposed upon the 

^ Kic. Speciale, book i. ch. 2. Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 332, 
353. Bemonstrance of the Sicilians, quoted above. 
> Baynald, Ann. Eccl. 1267, § 4, and 1268, |§ 36, 37. 
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Templars and Hospitallers^ and mocked alike at 
the remonstrances that Marino^ Archbishop of 
Capua^ thundered against him soon after at the 
Council of Lyons ; at the horror his words awak- 
ened in the assembled prelates; at the legates 
deputed by the Council to reprove him; and at 
the epistles of the Pope to the King of France, 
PhiKp the Bold.' 

The Sicilian parliament might one day have 
demanded redress for all these wrongs, and the 
solemn vote of the representatives of the nation 
might have made Charles tremble ; but the par- 
liament no longer existed, for, as already stated, 
he never called one in Sicily; nay more, whereas 
the Norman sovereigns were all crowned and 
anointed at Palermo, and resided there, sur- 
rounded by the officers of the state, and all the 
splendour of royalty ; whereas, the Suabians 
changed none of these established usages, al- 
though, in accordance with the fortunes of war, 
they often wandered far from their capital ; 
Charles, on the contrary, having seized on his 
usurped crown beyond the Garigliano, continued 
indeed to call Palermo the metropolis and seat 
^ Saba Malaspina, book vi. cK 8, i, and following. 
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of government, and to make deceitful protesta- 
tions of his great love for the city, but, at the 
same time, transplanted the court to Naples, not 
by statute, but in fact, in order not to be 
enclosed by the sea, and to be nearer to France, 
to Provence, to the court of the Pope, and to 
the struggles and convulsions of Upper Italy. 
With this object he not only injured Sicily in 
her dignity and in her rights, but also in her 
material interests. He crushed the various 
branches of industry maintained by the luxury 
of the court and of the nobles ; and condemned 
to abject poverty those who derived their main- 
tenance in divers ways from the ancient system ; 
he drained the wealth of the country without 
giving any equivalent, and deprived it of the 
money paid in taxes, of which not a particle was 
suffered to return for the benefit of the con^ 
tributors. Added to all this was the plague of 
subordinate rulers, the unequal administration 
of justice, and the ill-will of the government, 
which returned hate for hate, and struggled with 
perpetual suspicion. For these causes the suffer- 
ings of Sicily were far more acute than those of 
the mainland provinces, although the sovereignty 
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of both rested in the same foreign and ruthless 
hands. But^ on the mainland^ these evils were 
mitigated by the acquisition of the seat of govern- 
ment^ and what Sicily lost^ Apulia gained. The 
residence of the court, and consequent in- 
crease of business, caused Naples to flourish, and 
Charles restored her university, adorned the city 
with splendid edifices, and gladdened it with 
festivals and pageants. Meanwhile, tears and 
terror reigned in the island kingdom. The nation 
was ground down, and oppressed in the mass as 
much as in its individual members; there was 
no magistrate who would execute justice, no 
prince to grant redress, not even a domestic 
sanctuary, where the detested foreign accents 
did not penetrate to keep the yoke of bondage 
more gallingly present to the mind. The Sicilians 
were not even masters of their private property ; 
they were treated with contempt in their own 
persons, with insult in those of their women; 
and lived in constant suspicion and danger. Such 
was the condition to which Sicily was reduced by 
violated laws and foreign domination ! and such 
was tyranny in the thirteenth century ! 
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BSLATIONS OF CHARLES I. OF ANJOU WITH FOREIGN OOUNTSIES. — 
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We now turn from the subject of internal 
administration to that of foreign aflfairs, without 
which it would be impossible to develop all the 
causes which led to the Sicilian Vespers ; for it was 
the unbridled ambition of King Charles which 
awoke the enmity of the sovereigns injured or me- 
naced by him, and drove to desperation his subjects 
whom he tortured in order to wring from them 
the means of carrying on exertions beyond their 
powers. Charles possessed the coimty of Anjou 
by the liberality of Louis IX. ; those of Provence 
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and Forcalquier by his marriage with Beatrice; 
his Italian dominions by the investiture of the 
Pope, and by his own valour ; and this prosperity 
served to stimulate his natural ambition. He was 
resolute and persevering, even to obstinacy, in 
design; daring in execution; regardless of justice, 
political or civil, public or private ; unchecked by 
the most transitory feeling of humanity ; steeled 
against love, either by habit, natural temperament, 
or religious asceticism ; brusque in his manners, 
rudie and graceless even in the indifferent verses 
that he composed ; avaricious/ rapacious, regard- 
less of right ; but neither severe nor niggardly 
towards the associates of his ambition. From a 
child he was inured to arms, and followed his 
brother in his first African crusade, in which he 
distinguished himself as a warrior, not only by his 
valour, but by the personal qualities which inspire 
the multitude with confidence or with terror. 
He was tall and robust, with an olive complexion, 
and large nose; his countenance expressive of 
pride, and never brightened by a smile ; sober and 
wakeful himself, he was accustomed to say that 
the sluggard lost a large portion of his life. His 
austerity and warlike prowess seem to have been 
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his only virtues, and to these would have been 
added religion, had he not given it an interpreta- 
tion of his own, making it consist in reverencing 
the priesthood, when it did not thwart his ambi- 
tion — ^in endowing monasteries, building churches, 
and beheving that he could serve God by such 
means alone, while trampling under foot the sub- 
lime precepts of Christian charity, as set forth in 
the Gospel. These good and evil quahties, united 
with success, caused him to be feared through- 
out Christendom as a powerful, warlike, and irre- 
sistible prince,^ and from the same causes, 

1 D'Eflclot, ch. 64. Cronica di Morea» book ii. Gio. Yillani, 
book viL ch. 67. Paolino di Pietro, in Muratori, R. I. S. 
Yol. zzvi. ag. Montaner, ch. 71. Benvenuto da Imola — see his 
commentary on the Divine Comedy, verse : 

'* Cantando con colui dal maachio naso.'* — Purgat c. 7. 

Charles of Ai\)ou, notwithstanding his unpoetic natnre, com- 
posed a few verses, because they were always ringing in his ears 
at the court of Provence. M. C. Fauriel, in his biographical 
notice of Sordello, Biblioth^ue des Chartes, vol. iy. Nov. and 
Dec. 1842, gives a translation of a poetical reply by Charles to 
some verses, in which Sordello accused him of ingratitude. 
Sordello had lived at the court of the Count of Provence, and 
followed him in his expedition against Manfred ; but falling ill 
at Novara, in Piedmont, he remained Hiere for a long time, 
forgotten, and a prey to illness and poverty. The histories of 
France give us many instances of the shameless covetousness 
exhibited by Charles in France, before the possession of Naples 
and Sicily opened to him a wider field for its display, and at the 
same time bear witness to the justice of St. Louis, who compelled 
him to the restoration of his ill-gotten pelf. 
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urged on by the impulse of his nature, and blinded 
by prosperity, he mounted rapidly to the summit 
of power, and fell as suddenly. He had no 
sooner possessed himself of the throne of Man- 
fred, than he turned his eyes upon the Greek 
empire beyond the seas, and Italy beyond the 
GarigUano, torn, the one by heresy, tyranny, and 
the contests of two rival races for the throne, the 
other by political dissensions ; while he saw Rome 
ready to assist him with her whole power,— in 
Greece with the sword of the spirit, in Italy with 
that of the Guelfs. Thus, from the year 1266 to 
1282 Charles gave himself up to new schemes of 
ambition, which we will trace in succession, fol- 
lowing up the course of events, rather than strictly 
confining ourselves to the order of time. 

And first, we must record how Louis IX. diverted 
him from these designs, to take part in a fruitless 
expedition. Burning with pious zeal, Louis re- 
solved once more to attempt the invasion of Africa, 
which had already proved so fatal to France. He 
preached the crusade throughout all Christendom, 
endeavouring to win over to it the feeling of the 
age, which had already taken another direction, 
and that of his brother, who took more pleasure 
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in making war upon wealthy Christian states. The 
French ambassador despatched to solicit Charles 
to take part in it, demanded also the reimburse- 
ment of the sums supplied him when a poor 
prince of the blood royal, and which were not 
repaid, now that the need of the King of France 
far exceeded his. Charles durst not refuse the 
invitation, but he temporised, advising, ostensibly 
for the interest of the expedition but in reality 
for his own, that the first attack should be directed 
against the kingdom of Tunis, which had paid 
tribute to Sicily ever since the times of the Nor- 
mans and now struggled to free itself from this 
burden. Having at length collected his forces in 
Sicily, King Charles crossed over to Africa, where 
he alone was to reap benefit amidst the ruin of 
his countrymen. He found the French host en- 
camped at Tunis, decimated by hunger, pestilence, 
and the sword of the enemy ; but his brother, the 
brave and pious Louis, was no longer amongst 
them ; he had been seized by the contagion, and 
expired at the very time of Charleses landing, the 
25th July, 1270. Charles cared neither for the 
wishes of his brother, nor for the fate of the Holy 
Sepulchre; and, as in the last crusade, he had 
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no sooner redeemed himself from captivity than 
he abandoned Louis^ to go and oppress his new 
subjects in Provence^ so now he concluded a 
treaty with the King of Tunis, in which it was 
stipulated that the crusading army should retire, 
that the Christians of those provinces should be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, and that 
he himself should receive a large sum of money, 
together with the augmentation of the tribute. ^ 
It was therefore regarded as an act of divine ven- 
geance for the abandonment of the campaign^ 
when the fleet, which had retired from Africa, was 
shattered by a tempest in the port of Trapani, and 
the treasure engulphed by the waves. • Charleses 
name became still more infamous throughout 
Europe, by his rapacious efforts to secure a profit 
to himself from that fearful disaster, ' despoiling 
the warriors of the Cross and his brothers in 
arms, under colour of a statute of William the 
Bad, which appropriated the goods of shipwrecked 
persons to the exchequer; but to this he was 

^ 1 Raynald, Ann. Eccl. 1270, § 23. Gio. Villani, book vii. 
ch. 37. Mnratori, Ann. dltalia, 1270. Saba Malaspina, book v. 
ch. 1. Qesta Philippi III. by Fr. Quillaume de Nangis, in 
Duchesne, Hist. Franc Script. voLt. p. 516. 

« Gio. Villani, book vii. ch. 38. Raynald, 1278, § 24. 

' Annali Genoyesi in Muiatori, R I. S. vol. vi. p. 551. 

VOL. I. G 
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indifferent; he saw in wealth only a source of 
power, in power only a source of wealth. 

The unbridled rule of a corrupt court and 
of a clergy embittered in theological disputes, 
had at this period reduced the Greek empire 
to the rerge of dissolution, it was without 
effective force, at enmity with the Christians 
of the West On the ground of religious schism^ 
and deprived by the barbarians of a vafit tract 
of country. A crusading host of Venetians imd 
French had already made itself niadter of the 
capital, and placed a Count of Flanders on the 
throne of Constantine. But for the still greater 
misfortune of the country, before the new domi- 
nion had taken root the fugitive Greek princes 
recovered courage to withstand it ; and at length 
Michael Paleologus, criminally usurping the 
reviving sovereignty of the Greeks, renovated 
it by his courage and prudence, occupying Con- 
stantinople and expelling the foreigners, in the 
year 1267 ; but was unable to restore the empire 
to its pristine strength and dignity. Baldwin, 
the Latin emperor, traversed Western Europe 
as a pilgrim, and having in vain implored the 
assistance of the other catholic princes, threw 
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himself into the arms of Cliarles/ who^ so soon 
as he had set foot in Italy, and even before the 
war against Conradin and the expedition to 
Tunis, commenced his machinations for the 
occupation of the Greek empire; for such was 
the evident object of the treaty concluded 
between him and Baldwin at the court and 
in the very apartments of Pope Clement — such 
a bargain as might have been expected between 
a potentate and a beggar. Taking into con*- 
sideration, thus Charles wrote, the calamities 
of the Holy Land, the troubles of the Church, 
and the desolation of Greece; compassionating 
moreover the fallen fortunes of the Emperor, 
he promised within six years to proceed at the 
head of an army to the recovery of the empire ; 
from which, however, the principalities of Achaia 
and Morea, and the kingdom of Thessalonica, 
were to be detached and made over to him; 
besides which he was to obtain the third part of 
the conquered territory, and the reversion of the 
throne of Constantinople, failing the blood 
of the Courtenays. Charles's infant daughter, 

^ Gibbon, Decline and Fill of the Roman Empire, ch. 62. 
See also the contemporaiy hiBtorians quoted by him. 

g2 
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Beatrice, was moreover to be affianced to Philip, 

sole heir of Baldwin.* A few years later he 

aspired to the practical sovereignty of the Morea, 

to which this treaty had given him a nominal 

right; so that the French there established, who 

at jBrst had heard with rejoicing of the victory 

of Charles over Manfred, now experienced all 

the evil consequences of the friendship of ^. 

powerftd and ambitious neighbour who did not 

scruple to enrich himself with the spoils of the 

French dynasty of Ville-Hardouin. For William 

Prince of Achaia and Morea, of that family, 

flying before Michael Paleologus, gave himself 

likewise into the custody of Charles, to whose 

son, Philip, he disposed in marriage of his 

daughter and heiress, Isabella; and his death 

ensuing, as well as that of Philip, the kings 

of Naples assumed the titular sovereignty of 

that contested principality, retained Isabella in 

durance at Naples, pretexting at once suzerainty 

and protection, and but for the Sicilian war would 

* The marriage between Philip and Beatrice was celebrated in 
1273, and, after the death of Baldwin, the treaty was confirmed 
between Charles and his son-in-law, who lived at his expense, as 
is proved by various diplomas in the Archives of Naples, con- 
cerning grants of money to Philip, become titular Emperor of 
Constantinople by the death of his fother. 
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have usurped the entire dominion of the country.* 
Meanwhile Charles^ with his accustomed arts, 
was paving a way for himself to the lordship 
of the wild regions of Albania ; he contrived 
that its turbulent inhabitants should offer him 
the throne^ and bound himself to them with the 
customary mockery of oaths^ while so little was 
the confidence felt on either side, that he required 
hostages from the Albanians (whom he kept in 
strict custody at Aversa) for the safety of the 
officers and soldiers sent by him into their 
country. By these means he approached nearer 
and nearer to the seat of the Greek empire, sur- 
rounding and undermining it on every side. 

In Italy, after the fall of Conradin and, with 
him, of the new-bom courage of the Ghibelines, 
the Guelf party naturally resumed the ascendant ; 
and their influence, that of the Pope, and the 
fame of victory, all combined for the aggrandize-* 
ment of Charles, who now treated with derision 
the bounds within which the jealousy of the 
Court of Home had sought to restrain him, in 
giving him the investiture of the kingdom. He 

' Chronica di Mores, quoted ahoye, book ii. Raynald, Ann. 
Eccl. 1269, { 4. Saba Malaspina, Cont. loc, cit p. 336. D'Esclot, 
h. 64. ' 
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once more assumed the office of Senator of Borne, 
the command in Tuscany as imperial Yicar, and 
the relentless persecution of the Ghibelines. He 
surprised Flacentia; occupied several cities in 
Piedmont, and so many in Lombardy that he 
had nearly been there proclaimed sovereign. He 
first conspired against Gtenoa with the Genoese 
exiles ; then openly assaulted her, and before de- 
claring war, seized upon the property of the 
Genoese merchants who were carrying on their 
business in aU security within his territories ; so 
that if the powerful Republic had the advantage 
over him in naval encounters, he still failed not 
to secure food for his rapacity. Meanwhile there 
was no violence or injustice that his followers 
scrupled to commit. At Viterbo, in the temple 
of God, during the celebration of the holy rites, 
Guy de Montfort dared to raise his impious hand 
against Prince Henry of England;* and the 

* Son of Bichard Earl of Cornwall, titular King of the Bomans, 
brother to Heniy III. As he returned from Africa, he was slain 
at Viterbo, whither he had been to attend the Pope, before the 
high altar, by Guy de Montfort, son of Simon Earl of Leicester, in 
revenge for the death of his &ther the said Simon. The stoiy will 
be found in HolUnshed's Chronieles, also in the Storia di Gioyanni 
Yillani, where it is asserted that the heart of the deceased was 
placed on a pillar of a bridge oyer the Thames, enshrined in a 
golden cup, in memoiy of the outrage. It is to this circumstance 
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sacrilegious assassin escaped with reproof rather 

than ponishment. Many and many other crimes 

were committed, less noted in history because 

the blood thus shed was less illustrious;^ yet 

the rage of party not only blinded the eyes of 

men to these crying evils of foreign domination, 

but, even in the earlier times of Charleses advent 

into Italy, caused it to be sought for by several 

cities. He, alternating force with fraud, obtained 

a footing here as lord, there as protector; with 

the spoils of one plundered province, hired mer* 

that Dante alludes in the 12th canto of hia Inferno, where Quy 
de Montfort is placed in the 7th Bolgia amongst the homicides :— ^ 
" Colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
Lo cor che in su Tamigi ancor si cola." — EdiUn'a note, 
* Muratori, Ann. d'ltalia, 1268—1272, or the contemporary 
hiBtorians quoted by him. Saba Malaspina, book iy. y. Genoese 
Annals, book ix. in Muratori, R. I. S. yol. yL p. 554, &o. As 
regards the assassination of Prince Henry, the culpable clemency 
of Charles towards the murderers is undoubted. Benyenuto da 
Imola, in his Commentary on the Dlyine Comedy, at the yerse : 
"Mostrocd un' ombra daU' un canto sola,** — Inf, c. 12, men- 
tions the dilemma urged against Charles : " If he knew it, he 
was a yillain ; if not, why did he not punish it V But the less 
he desired to punish, the more he noised the matter abroad, 
partly on account of the Court of Rome. A diploma of the 23d 
March (1271) in the Royal Archiyes of Naples, reg. 1268, 0, p. 99, 
contains these words, — that the king purposed to ayenge this 
crime as if it had been committed against the person of his own 
son. But the measure decreed in this diploma was to sequestrate 
the castles and feudal possessions of the brothers Simon and Guy 
de Montfort ; a punishment not very painful of infliction to the 
king who ^ined by it the temporary enjoyment of their 
property. 
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cenaries for the conquest of another ; sacrificed the 
substance and the most sacred rights of the many, 
in order with them to purchase the support of 
the powerful few ; and advanced with rapid strides 
towards the dominion of the entire peninsula. 

But the Court of Rome, perceiving that he 
whom she had raised up to be her tool, was 
becoming her master, now sought to repress his 
power. Clement did no mor^ than admonish him, 
because he survived his triumph but a short time. 
The pontificate remained vacant for three years, 
during which the power of Charles increased, and 
the Cardinals, unable to restrain him, regarded 
him with fear and hatred. Gregory X. was 
elected in the year 1271, and having long lived 
far from Italy and from party strife, he entered 
into the recently awakened suspicions of the Court 
of Rome, and inclined to new counsels ; whereas 
his predecessors had fomented the divisions of 
Italy, he made every eflfort to heal them ; whereas 
they had thrown obstacles in the way of the 
election of an emperor, he sought to advance it, 
so that the imperial crown was bestowed upon 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, a man of small pos- 
sessions, but of a lofty spirit, who laid the foun- 
dation of the greatness of the house of Austria. 
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Paleologus meantime^ seeking to evade tlie con* 
flict with the rapacious piety of the West, sought 
to win over his subjects to acknowledge the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son conjointly, which was the main point 
in dispute ; and though, by artifice and violence 
he failed to convince the Greek clergy, he yet 
obtained from them a semblance of acquiescence. 
This, enabling Gregory to conclude a peace with 
Greece consistently with the honour of the Holy 
See, and thus deprive Charleses ambitious designs 
of their pretext, in the year 1274, at the Council 
of Lyons, he absolved Paleologus, and admitted 
the empire of the East into the bosom of the 
Church. It would be hard for us now to divine 
what tumult of conflicting thoughts may, during 
the time of this council, have agitated the mind 
of Charles, who, to religious fanaticism, united 
the burning ambition of a tyrant.* Grave autho- 
rities record' that a physician belonging to him 

* Muratori, Ann. d'ltalia, 1271—1274. Gibbon, ch. 62. Ray- 
nald, Ann. Eccl. 1271—1275. 

' GioY. Yillani, book iz. ch. 218. His authority is bo much 
the higher in this matter that he was himself a Guelf. 
" Carlo yenne in Italia, e per ammenda 
Yittima fe' di Corradino, e poi 
Blpinse al del Tommaso per ammenda." 

Dante, Purg, c. 20. [See 
G3 
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administered poison to St. Thomas Aquinas^ who 
died on his way to join the council^ because the 
king feared lest his cause should be injured by 
a man of such commanding talents^ who was 
opposed to him either from family enmity, or 
from abhorrence of his mal-administration, and 
who, in his book concerning the Grovemment of 
Princes, although a partisan of monarchy, had 
thundered forth the strongest invectives against 
individual tyranny, and drawn a picture of it in 
which Charles could behold himself as in a mirror 
and recognise his own features.^ But whether or 
not he were indeed guilty of this crime, the 
accusation proves in what estimation he was held. 
More undoubted is the indignation with which, 
constrained by the Council of Lyons, he laid 
down his arms made ready against the Greeks. 
At the same time he saw his career in Italy 
checked by the influence of Budolph, notwith- 
standing the contests in which he was engaged 

See also the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, which giyes 
credit to the suspicion of poison. I have mentioned it as doobi- 
ful, from not finding it recorded amongst the misdeeds of 
Charles by historians who would have been unwilling to ac- 
quit him of any; such as Neocastro, Speciale, Montaner, and 
D'Esclot. 

^ De Begimine Principum ad Begem Cypri, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas^ Opusc. 20, in vol xyii. of the Yenice ed. 1593. 
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iu Qermmj, and tliis so effectually, that in the 
year 1274, (the inhabitants of Asti being the first 
to throw off his intolerable ypke,) Charles had Ipst 
both Piedmont and Placentia, and retained only 
a doubtful authority in the other provinces of 
Upper Italy, which he had subdued. The pru- 
dent Pontiff did all he could to lessen his power, 
without assuming an attitude of open hostility.^ 

These sage designs were interrupted by the 
death of Gregory iii 1276, upon which the 
Angevin monarch resumed bis wonted audacity, 
and, reflecting how important a Pope according 
to his mind would now be, he made use of every 
culpable art in the election of the three Pontiffs 
who reigned and died within the space of onQ 
year. He resumed his preparations for war 
against ISJichael Paleologus; renewed his practices 
in Achaia, whither he despatched before him a 
small force, which the Greeks easily subdued;' 
lastly, he added to all his other titles^ that of 
King of Jerusalem. This^ though now an empty 
name, was disputed by several Christian princes. 
The Emperor Frederick II. had assumed it in 
right of his wife, and it now devolved, together 

1 Huratori, Gibbon, Bayimld, loc, cit. 
' Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 336, 337* 
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with the claim to the crown of Sicily, upon the 
sons of Manfred. But there were other claimants, 
and amongst them Mary of Antioch, a poverty- 
stricken and fugitive princess, from whom Charles 
purchased it in consideration of a life annuity of 
400 livres toumoises secured on the county of 
Anjou, deeming it a stepping-stone to new dignities, 
and a fresh pretext for declaring war against the 
Greek empire which, being regarded as a nest 
of heretics and traitors that barred all access to 
the Holy Land, was a just object of attack to 
the King of Jerusalem.' Thus he resumed all 
his old projects with fresh vigour, and, to achieve 
his object, he surrounded every conclave with 
artifice and violence, until, in the year 1277, the 
French party having declined amongst the Car- 
diaals, Italian interests prevailed over his malice, 
and raised Nicholas III. to the papal throne.' 

* Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 336. MSS. of the victory of 
Charles of Anjou, published in Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Script, 
vol. V. p. 860. Joannes Iperius, Chron. Monast. S. Bertini, in 
Martene and Burand, Thes. Anecd. vol. iii. p. 754. D'Esclot, 
ch. 64. Raynald, Ann. EccL 1272, § 19, and 1277, §§ 16. 
Giannone, 1st. Civ. book zx. ch. 2. 

^ Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 337. His name before his election 
to the Pontificate, was Giovanni Gaetani, of the house of Orsini. 
**E veramente fui figliuol dell* Orsa, 
Cupido si per avanzar gU Orsatti 
Che su r avere, e qui me misl in borsa.*' 

Dante, Inf. c. 19. 
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Nicholas was a man of boundless ambition^ 
vast conceptions^ and great daring; proud^ saga* 
eious, close in design^ vehement in execution, 
heedless of the justice of the means provided 
the end were attained, which end was to aggran- 
dize the Church, in order to the aggrandizement 
of the Orsinis, and tended to a glorious result, 
that of freeing Italy from all foreign dominion. 
His intention was to found new principalities 
in Italy, and to bestow them upon members 
of his house. The emperor and the king were 
bis chief obstacles ; he therefore employed Charles 
against Rudolph, Budolph against Charles, and 
the authority of the Church against both. He 
wrested from the emperor the investiture of 
Bomagna, hitherto considered a fief of the em- 
pire ; and from the Angevin king the offices of 
Senator of Rome and Vicar in Tuscany, and 
held him back with a strong hand from the 
Grecian expedition for which he was preparing 
more eagerly than ever ; on the one hand, 
fomenting discontent among the Greeks, who 
could iU endure the new form of doctrine in- 
judiciously enforced by imprisonment, bUndings, 
and tortures; and on the other, accusing Paleo- 
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logos as the cause of these very disturbances^ and 
calling him a traitor and insincere in his re- 
cantation of heresy. The Pope, neyerthdess, 
persevered in refusing his countenance to the 
enterprize,^ wherefore Charles turned his anger 
and his rapacity against the inhabitants of Syria^ 
and sent thither Boger Sanseverino, Count of 
Marsico, with the title of Yicar of the longdom 
of Jerusalem^ and supported by ships and forces 
which returned without accomplishing anything 
except the taking of Acre.' The political hatred 
between Charles and Nicholas was embittered by 
a private grudge, Charles having refused to bestow 
a maiden of the house of Anjou in marriage 
on the Pope's nephew. " His sovereignty is no 
inheritance, notwithstanding his scarlet stock- 
ings/' said Charles, as he tore in pieces the letter 
of the Pope, " nor must his blood be mixed with 
that of the kings of France.'' These words 
(which were repeated to him) were daggers to 
the heart of the Pontiff, who held the house of 
Orsini in nothing vaS&nxx to that of Anjou, and 
himself immeasurably superior to it. He treasured 

' Kuratori, Ann. d'ltaUa, 1277—1280. Baynald, Ann. SocL 
idem. Saba Malaspina, Coni. p. SS8. 
» D'Esclot, ch. 64. 
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them in his heart, to be ruminated upon and to 
afford food to his indignation, although the sem- 
blance of peace was still maintained between him 
and the king,^ by mutual dissimulation, and 
because the latter treated the Pope with reverence 
in all other matters, being always divided between 
his ambition and his religious fears. But he was 
no match for the Orsino, who, imrestrained by 
any scruple, matured his blows, and waited only 
the opportunity to strike.' Profound peace 
appeared meanwhile to reign throughout the 
whole of Europe.* 

But other causes were springing up to disturb 
it in a different quarter. Constance, daughter of 
Manfired, and wife of Peter, King of Aragon, as 
last remaining representative of the House of 
Suabia, laid claim to the crowns of Sicily and 
Apulia.^ Peter had ascended the throne in the 

1 Bieordano Malespini, ch. 204. Oio.YillaniybookTii. ch.54. 

• This may be gathered from all eontemporaiy historians, 
and still more from the fitcts. See also the lines of Dante : 

" Perd tl sta che tu se' ben pmiito, 
E guarda ben la mal tolta moneta 
Ch' esser ti fece contra Carlo ardito."— /^t/! c.l9. 
' Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 839. 

* The sons of Manfred were then believed to be dead, because 
Charles of Ai^jou kept them in confinement, probably with great 
secresy, confirming the report of their death, to take away all 
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same year with Nicholas III., and though holding 
the rank rather of first magistrate than of sove- 
reign in his little kingdom, he was a man of a 
powerful mind and lofty courage. Spain was, at 

hope from the partisaiiB of the Suabian dynasty. The children 
of Manfred were mere infanta when Charles conquered the king- 
dom ; and he shrunk from soiling his hands with four such cold- 
blooded murders, which were moreover uncalled for, as the 
living sepulture of a perpetual secret imprisonment would 
effectually supply their place. Thus, contemporaiy historians 
state the fiunily of Manfred to have been extinct in the male 
Une, and represented only by Constance and her next sister 
Beatrice who was liberated in 1284, in consequence of the 
victoiy of the Sicilian fleet in the Bay of Naples. Diplomacy, 
however, which often corrects the traditions of history, has revealed 
to us that the sons of Manfred, Heniy, Frederick, and Enzo, 
long survived the death of their father. NeapoUtan historians 
have extracted from the archives of that kingdom, some diplo- 
mas relative to the famishing of provisions to these unfortunate 
princes in their captivity, in the time of Charles IL ; and in 
examining the registered Acts of Naples, I discovered two docu- 
ments, which appear to me of greater importance as attesting 
that these princes were still living in 1299, and tliat orders 
were then given to take them from their prison, and send them 
to Charles II., free and escorted by a knight. This took place 
at the time that James of Aragon had united with the Angevins 
against his brother Frederick and the Sicilians, and a few days 
before his victory at the Capo d* Orlando, so that it may be con- 
jectured that the king sought to do whatever might be pleasing 
to James, whose friendship and alliance he was anxious to re- 
tain. But it seems that this act of generosity was only a passing 
thought, and that the sons of Manfred were soon remanded to 
another prison. James left Naples almost as an enemy ; and 
Charles would not have dared to disturb Frederick's government 
in Sicily by means of these pretenders, who might probably have 
raised the kingdom of Naples against himself. 
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that period^ divided into a multitude of states; 
some subject to the Moors, others reconquered by 
the Christians, and governed by liberal institu- 
tions, at once monarchical, aristocratic, and popu- 
lar, as suited free men who had together encoun- 
tered and still endured unnumbered perils for 
the sake of their religion and national indepen- 
dence. The kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia, 
and Catalonia or the county of Barcelona, 
acknowledged the rule of the same monarch, but 
the sovereign power was vested almost entirely in 
the Cortes of the several provinces, which were 
composed of prelates, barons, knights and repre- 
sentatives of the towns ; proud of their franchises, 
and conscious of their power. As in Sparta the 
Ephc^^ri, so in Aragon the inviolable Justiza was 
placed beside the king; and on the day of his 
coronation swore to him in the name of the 
barons, ''that they who were individually equal 
to the king, and collectively far superior to him, 
would obey him if he would maintain their fran- 
chises, and if otherwise, not/^ * Hence arose the 

1 Zorita, Ann. of Aragon. Blanca, Comment, rer. Aragon« 
Mariana, Storia di Spagna. Robertson, Life of Charles Y. 
Introd. § 3, notes 31, 82. 
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haughtiness of the subjects, and the condescendiBg 
manners of the sovereigns, who, far beyond all 
others of that time, were accessible, familiar and 
courteous, and the approach to them unfettered 
by the forms elsewhere demanded by regal dignity 
or suspicion.^ With such institutions, and such 
subjects, who were moreover poor and divided by 
party feuds, Peter could not reasonably meditate 
conquest ; yet the qualities of the man sufficed to 
overcome the obstacles presented by such a state 
of society; although in addition to these, his 
stem and imperious disposition had, during his 
father's reign, excited against him the turbulent 
Catalan barons, and he had iU assoile4 himself 
&om the infamy of the fratricidal mihder of 
Ferrando Sanchez, a natural son of King Jafies, 
whom he besieged, arrested in his flight, tfii 
caused to be drowned, assigning in his defend 
that Ferrando was practising against his life, ii 
concert with Charles of Anjou.' But, at the 



1 Montaner, ch. 20. He adds, that every one who met the 
king, might stop him at pleasure, and converse with him^ or 
invite him to weddings and hanquets, and that he often lodged 
in the houses of his snljecls. 

s D'Esclot^ ch. 68-^70. Qeste de Conti di Barcellona, ch. 
xxviiL in Balozio's Marca Hispanica, ed. 1^8. 
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same time^ the Infant Don Peter had signalized 
himself by his courage and judgment in the wars 
of Valencia and Murcia;^ he had turned the 
divisions of the nobles to his own advantage, and 
having attained to great military reputation, and 
being gifted with that strength and energy which 
carries away and controuls weaker minds, he 
could easily assemble his followers, inured to 
arms, for some adventurous enterprise against the 
Moors, the other Spanish states, or each other, 
or even for a piratical attack upon one or other 
of the Mediterranean cities. Opposed to King 
Charles this would indeed be but a diminutive 
force, but daring, active, and especially adapted 
for irregular warfare, and sudden assaults. 

Weighing these chances in his own mind, Peter, 
as if absorbed in other matters, listened in silence 
to the perpetual reproaches of his wife. The 
lapse of years had been unavailing to appease the 
sorrow of Constance, for the slaughter of her 
father, the usurpation of the kingdom, and the 
martyrdom of Conradin ; and her feminine 
enthusiasm attributed to cowardice all that 

1 Montaner, ch. 10, 13, 14. D'Esclot, cIl 65, 67, 7L Gwte 
do Conti di BarceUona, loc. cit. 
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delayed the hour of vengeance. She endeavoured 
to work upon her husband^ alternately by entrear 
ties^ taunts^ and indignant remonstrances^ and 
taught her children^ while caressing hiai and 
clasping his knees^ to remind him incessantly of 
the unavenged death of their grandfether.* Peter 
only smiled on all these efforts ; but^ in accord- 
ance with his own designs rather than these 
lamentations^ he united himself more and more 
closely with Boger Loria, Conrad Lancia^ and 
John of Procida.* 

The first of these three, bom of an illustrious 
family in the town of Scalea in Calabria/ related 
to the Sicilian Counts of Amico^ and holding fiefs 
both in Sicily and Calabria^ had come as a child 
to the court of Aragon in the train of Constance, 
with his mother. Madonna Bella, the queen's 
nurse, and was there educated both in arms and 
in intrigue. Peter regarded him with much 
favour, raised him to the rank of knighthood, 

^ Bart de Neocastro, ch. 16. See alBo Montaner, ch. 37. 
Saba Malaspina, Gont. p. 342. Geste de Gonti di BaroeUona» 
eh. 28, he. cit. 

' Saba Malaspina, Cent. p. 840—842. 

' Diploma preserved in the Archiyes of the crown of Aragon; 
and quoted by Quintana, Yidas de Bspanoles celebrea. Paris, 
1827, vol. i. p. 93. 
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together with the young Conrad Lancia, a kins- 
man of the queen, and married him to Conrad^s 
sister.* Soth the brothers-in-law greatly distin- 
guished themselves in arms; but though Roger 
was afterwards so greatly to surpass him in fame, 
Conrad was the first to signalize himself, as a com- 
mander of Catalan vessels, in deeds of great daring 
against the Saracens.' John of Frocida attained 
to the favour of the King of Aragon by a more 
thorny road. He was bom or educated at Salerno ; 
and 'stood high in office both with the Emperor 
Frederick and with Manfred ; besides his fief of 
Procida, he possessed considerable allodial property 
at Salerno ; was a celebrated physician ;' and 
translated from Greek into Latin, or compiled in 
Latin, the philosophical maxims of the ancient 
sages. Some, in order to increase his celebrity, 
or to add pathos to his adventures, state that he 

* Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 87. Roger Loria was nephew of 
Guglielmo d'Amico, first husband of Macalda Scaletta. Yilla- 
bianca, Sicilia Nobile, part iL book iii. p. 528, 529. 

« Montaner, ch. 18, 19, 30, 31. 

* Di Gregorio, Annotaz. alia Bibl. Aragon. vol. i. p. 249, 250. 
See also Giannone, 1st. Civ., and Buscemi, Yita di Gioyanni di 
Procida. An inscription in the church of Salerno, dated 1260, 
which is transcribed by di Gregorio, as quoted above, giyes us 
the titles of John of Procida, and informs us that it was he who 
constructed the port of that town. 
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was driven into voluntary exile by deadly hatred 
against the French, who had violated his wife and 
daughter and slain his son while striving to 
defend them, and the king, who denied him 
justice on the offenders.^ Sut his exile appears 
to have had a less dramatic origin, from the Docu- 
ments, which attest him to have been in rebellion 
before 1270, probably at the time of Conradin^s 
expedition, and which, if they give any hint of 
domestic injury sustained, would make this appear 
more probable after his exile than before it.* As 
having been well known at the court of Manfred, 

' Petrarch, Itinerario Siriaco. Gio. YUlani, book vii. ch. 57. 
Boccaccio, de Casibus Yironun illustrorum, book ix. ch. 19. 

' Although it sems untnie that idolence done to his wife, 
Landolfina dl Fasanella, should have caused the flight of 
Procida, it does not appear improbable that, during his exile, 
she may hare listened to the seductions of some one of Charles's 
barons, and that such may have been the foundation of this 
episode in the historical romance (for such I believe it to be) of 
John of Procida. This idea is suggested to me by three diplo- 
mas: one given at Capua, the 3d February, 1270, in which 
Charles I. grants a subsidy, to be levied on the confiscated lands 
of her dower, to Landolfina, wife of John of Procida, as non- 
participant in the guilt of her husband, who, it states, ''has 
quitted the kingdom by reason of high treason committed by 
him against our Sovereign Majesty;" a second, of the same 
date, granting her safe conduct and security to dwell at Salerno ; 
and a third, decreeing that 100 ounces lent to Landolfina by 
one Caracciolo, should be paid out of the royal treasury. These 
three diplomas are taken ^m the Archives of Kaples, and may 
be found in the registered Acts of 1269. 
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John souglit an asylum with Queen Constance in 
Aragon, where Peter bestowed upon him the lord- 
ships of Luxen^ Senizsano^ and Falma^ and he 
became his confidential courtier and counsellor;^ 
for he was a man of wisdom and learnings whose 
intellects were sharpened by the intensity of his 
hate^ and whose hard vicissitudes of fortune had 
given him experience in tl\e management of the 
varying and inconstant minds of men. These 
three exiles, who, during their compulsory resi- 
dence at a foreign court, thought of nothing but 
their country, and vengeance on the guilty tyrant 
who had driven them from it, constantly fomented 
the ambition of the king. They discussed with 
him the existing state of things ; the disaffection 
of the people of Sicily and Apulia; the blind 
tyranny of Charles ; the designs of the Pope ; the 
fears of Paleologus : together they reflected that 
the Greek had gold, but wanted forces; that Aragon 
had forces, but wanted gold ; that Eome would fur- 
nish weapons of another temper ; and they resolved 
on the enterprise. Charles might exult, if he woidd, 
but they would find means to tame his pride. 
They kept a constant watch upon him, and at each 
^ Zarita, Ann. d'Amgona, book iv. ch. 18. 
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new excess of King Charledj, a smile gleamed in that 
dark council of Aragon.' , 

This was a remarkable j)eriod, in which the four 
princes who ruled the greater part of the European 
shores of the Mediter^ranean were all distin- 
guished at once for their valour and their vices, 
and all worthy, if not of praise, yet undoubtedly 
of fame. In the East; Michael Paleologus, usurper 
and restorer of the (Empire, but astute rather than 
powerful, trembled before King Charles ; and he, 
while thirsting for the acquisition of those vast 
dominions, was sapping the foundations of his own 
sovereignty in Sicily and Apulia. In the West the 
King of Aragon, younger and more sagacious, but 
less powerful, waited in silence and watchAilness 
for the opportunity of assailing the conqueror. 
And from the throne of St. Peter, inaccessible to 
fear, proud of his boundless authority, and no less 
so of his talents and his ill-gotten wealth, the 
PontiiF watched the working passions of these 
foreign sovereigns ; and who can say with what 
secret hopes? Perhaps, had Nicholas III. sur- 
vived, he might have crushed the Angevin dynasty, 
and changed the fate of Italy in a different man- 
^ Saba Malaspina, Cont pp. 840'-342. 
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* 

ner. But it was God^s will that Charles should be 
humbled, not by the lofty, but by the lowly, and 
that his overthrow should be accomplished by the 
means that could least of all have been anticipated 
— ^by a popular tumult at Palermo ! 

Peter made his preparations for war, ^^as is 
fitting,^' says Montaner, with the help of alliances, 
money, and secresy. He concluded a truce with 
the King of Granada for five years ;^ made a league 
with Castile, and secured himself still more effect- 
ually in that quarter by taking under his charge 
two young princes, whose claim was prior to that 
of their uncle Sancho, the declared successor to 
the throne. Thus, upon the slightest provocation, 
the King of Aragon had it in his power to let 
loose the elements of discord upon the neighbour- 
ing kingdom.' He strove, moreover, to renew the 
former cordiality between himself and Philip of 
France, the husband of his sister, who had been 
his great Mend in youth, and now molested him 
by the occupation of Montpellier.' Even towards 
Charles himself, either to conceal his designs and 

' Montaner, ch. 3T, 44. 

' Montaner, cIl 40. Bernardo d'Esclot, ch. 76. 
' D'Esclot, loc. cU. Montaner, ch. 38| 39. Qeste de Conti di 
BarceUona^ ch. 28, loc eit, 

VOL. I. H 
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show his hatred^ according to Montaner^ (which 
would indeed have been a refinement of art,) or 
to conceal both^ according to Charles's subsequent 
reproaches^ he made demonstrations of friendship^ 
and entered into negotiations for the marriage of 
one of his sons with the daughter of the Angevin 
king.^ He moreover put into perfect condition 
the arsenals of Valencia, Tortosa, and Barcelona;' 
and so judiciously conciliated his barons and bur* 
gesses, that when he demanded of them a subsidy 
for an enterprise which, he said, would prove 
of great utility to the kingdom, they granted the 
funds with unexampled docility.' These arrange- 
ments, and the subsequent equipment of forces 
and vessels, are attested by historians the most 
deserving of credence. 

They, however, are silent concerning the prac- 
tices with the Emperor of Constantinople and 
ne Sicilian Barons, so dramatically composed by . 
uther historians of less authority. According to 
these, John of Procida, a voluntary exile on ac- 
count of supposed fearful wrongs, is the chief 
actor, while the other personages, whom history 
represents in a widely different light, are but as 

* Montaner, ch. 38, 42. « i^ji^. ch. 86. * Ibid. ch. 41. 
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attendant shadows. Such are Peter of Aragon^ 
Michael Paleologus^ Nicholas III.^ Alaimo of 
Lentini, and many other Sicilian nobles. They 
venture neither to think nor to act without him ; 
at the mere sight of him they melt into tears like 
children ; while he alone, urged on by patriotism 
and the desire of vengeance, travels to and fro, 
assumes various characters, and himself unknown, 
obtains the confidence of princes and nobles ; he 
alone designs, commences, and concludes the en- 
terprise. Not knowing that John was an exile, 
as shown by the diplomas, from 1268 to 1279, 
and raised to consequence by Peter, they relate 
that, having formed the design of wresting Sicily 
from Charles, he began on his own account to 
treat of it with foreign princes and domestic con- 
spirators. He went to Constantinople in the year 
1279 as an exile, seeking there an asylum and 
stipend from the court, and giving himself out as 
a physician and statesman, and well versed in all 
SidUan affairs. He found the Greek Emperor so 
easy of access, that he granted him a secret inter- 
view on the roof of a tower; when Prodda tried 
him by describing the military preparations of 
King Charles against him ; and, when he saw him 
h2 
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perplexed and weeping, caused a sudden ray of 
hope to flash before his eyes, so that Michael, who 
saw his own empire in confusion, and Charles 
eager, menacing, and scarcely restrained by Pope 
Nicholas, eagerly embraced the proposal to sow 
disturbance in his enemy^s own kingdoms, and 
proffered 100,000 ounces of gold to be furnished 
so soon as the undertaking should be decided 
upon. Procida, now feigning himself to be driven 
from the Byzantine court, in the dress of a Mino- 
rite friar secretly entered Sicily, which appeared 
to him better adapted for the blow, either because 
more oppressed, or better disposed by the import- 
ance of her cities and the character of her inhabi- 
tants, or because defended on all sides by the sea. 
Scarcely had Procida spoken of conspiracy to 
those of the Sicilian barons whom he knew, than 
they deliberately plunged into it. He held a 
meeting with Walter of Caltagirone, Alaimo of 
Lentini, Palmiero Abate, and other yaliant barons. 
Procida pointed out to them the means of freeing 
themselves from their intolerable bondage; re- 
vealed the promised assistance of the Greek Em- 
peror, and the designs upon the King of Aragon ; 
directed them, after organizing all the branches 
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of the conspiracy, to raise Sicily in rebellion; 
demanded from them credentials and letters to 
assure Peter of the existence of the conspiracy ; 
and, having received them, proceeded, still in the 
disguise of a friar, to the court of Rome. 

It was in the year 1280, while Pope Nicholas 
was sojourning at Castel Soriano, that a Minorite 
friar requested from him a secret audience ; which 
having obtained, he began talking in mysterious 
terms about the power of King Charles, the insult 
offered by him to the Pope, and the actual con- 
dition of Italy. At length Procida discovered 
himself, and revealed to the astonished Pontiff the 
train that had been laid. They add — and this 
appears an undoubted fable — ^that he used Byzan- 
tine gold to purchase the consent of the Pope, 
who, with his vast ambition, needed no bribe to 
stir him up against King Charles.^ They also 
add, with, I should think, equal untruth, that, 
having entered into the conspiracy, Nicholas 
wrote secretly to the King of Aragon, encourag- 

1 Some have thought that this was referred to in the verse of 
Dante:— 

'' E goarda ben la mal tolta moneta," ec. 

Irif, c. 19. 
In the Appendix I have endeayoured to give a better explana- 
tion to this passage of the Divine Comedy. 
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ing him to the enterprise, and bestowing upon 
him the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily. 
Having gained the Pope, John hastened to Cata- 
lonia, and, continue these historians, found Peter 
far removed from any hope of success in the 
undertaking. He urged the idea upon him ; ex- 
plained the preconcerted measures ; showed the 
letters and treaties, and thus won over the King 
of Aragon to his purposes. He then resumed his 
joumeyings to relate his success to the other con- 
spirators; disembarked at Pisa: saw the Pope 
once more at Viterbo: the Sicilian Barons at 
Trapani: proceeded incognito to Negi'opont in 
a Venetian gaUey : and thence to Constantinople, 
where the treaty of alliance against Charles was 
finally concluded with Paleologus. As a surer 
guarantee, one of intermarriage was also con- 
• certed between the courts of Greece and Aragon ; 
which was not kept secret^ but served as a pre- 
text for Paleologus to send as ambassador to 
Aragon one of his knights, Messer Accardo of 
Lombardy, to whom were intrusted 80,000 ounces 
of gold as an instalment of the sum promised, to 
be conveyed to Peter; and Procida and Accardo 
embarked on board the same vessel. At this 
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juncture the death of Pope Nicholas had well 
nigh caused the failure of the whole scheme. 
John learnt it on the voyage from a Fisan vessel^ 
but concealed it from Messer Accardo. They 
landed at Malta^ as had been concerted with the 
Sicilian Barons ; and the conspirators met in a 
secret spot. They were silent and anxious, and 
talked in subdued tones of the death of their 
ally the Pope; some wished for delay; some^ to 
abandon all thoughts of rebellion ; when Prodda 
rose to reproach and encourage them : for whether 
the new Pope were for or against them, forces 
would now no longer be wanting : Accardo, whom 
he presented to them, was not here as an idle 
spectator ; here were subsidies from Syzantium ; 
in Aragon, fleets and warriors were ready for 
the enterprise ; what had they then to fear ? or 
why did they enter into conspiracies with such 
women^s hearts ? Besides they were now too 
deeply inyolyed to hope for safety in mere 
passive inactivity: the plot would be known, 
and they would die like dogs. With such 
taunts and arguments he urged them on till the 
arrangements were finally concluded. He pro- 
ceeded thence to Aragon; present^ the Greek 
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ambassador and his gold to Peter^ and combated 
the reviving feaxs of the king. The armament 
was then hastened, and the time and manner de- 
termined for Sicily to rise in vengeance against 
her oppressors.* 

Such is the account of the conspiracy which is 
affirmed to have been carried on for two or three 
years. The particulars I neither affirm nor deny, 
having no sufficient grounds, but I do not think 
them probable. That some treaty was conducted 
between Peter and Michael Paleologus, having 
for its object to wrest Sicily from Charles, I con- 
sider as certain, from the subsequent words and 
acts of Pope Martin against both of them; and 
also because Ptolemy of Lucca asserts that he 
himself saw the agreement, and that it was 
negociated by John of Procida, Benedetto Zac- 
caria of Genoa, and other Genoese citizens, like 
him established in the dominions of Michael ; also 
that the latter had furnished funds to the King of 
Aragon.^ The machinations with some Sicilian 

^ Gio. Yillani, book yii. ch. 57, 59, 60. Ricordano Malespini, 
ch. 206 — 208.. Gron. anonima della Gosplrazione di Prodda, loc 
cU, pp. 249—263. Ferreio Yicentino, in Muratori, B. I. S. 
Tol. iz. pp. 952, 953. Ghronicle of Frate FranceBOO Pipino> 
book iii. ch. 11, 12, in Muratori, R. I. S. vol. ix. p. 686. 

* Ptolemy of Lucca, book xxiv. ch. 4, in Muratori, R. I. S. 
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barons, not confirmed, I repeat, by any valid 
historical testimony, appear to me probable, but 
not certain. Sut that these practices, conducted 
with such strict secresy, succeeded in producing 
the outbreak of the Vespers at the specified day 
and hour, is false; because these compilers of the 
conspiracy have inserted into it fables fit only for 
a romance, and have fallen into a hundred obvious 
errors ; because the results do not agree with the 
cause assigned; and because the historians of 
greater authority, are silent on the subject, as we 
shall have occasion to state in the next chapter, 
and still more fuUy in the Appendix. When 
carefully sifted, the contemporary records amount 
to this ; that Peter eagerly aspired to the crown 
of Sicily : that he armed himself: that he treated 
for subsidies with the Emperor of Constantinople, 
whose power was threatened by Charles: that 
Prodda was one of his messengers : that he may, 

voL xi. pp. 1186, 1187. Pachymer, book vL ch. 8, speaks of a 
great depreciation in the gold coinage decreed at this time by 
Michael Paleologus, in order to famish subsidies to the Italians. 
That the Genoese interfered much in his favour, is attested by 
CaflTari in the annaJs of Genoa, Muratori, R. I. S. vol. vi. p. 676, 
where it is stated that the Genoese sent a galley to Michael 
Paleologus, on purpose to apprise him of the warlike prepara- 
tions of Charles. 

h3 
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perhaps hare conspired with some few Sicilian 
barons, but that their plans were not yet matured 
nor their preparations completed, when the people 
of Sicily broke forth. Having stated this, I now 
resume the thread of the history, unbroken by the 
obscurity of those doubtful particulars, which had 
little or no effect upon the revolution. 

The preparations of the King of Aragon became 
known before the death of Nicholas III. Both 
his own ports and those of Majorca were in full 
activity, building and equipping galleys and trans- 
ports, manufacturing arms, collecting provisions, 
and enrolling seamen; while a year's pay was 
promised to any one willing to fight either on 
horseback or on foot ; so that, in spite of Peter's 
eflfbrts to proceed quietly, the report of these 
preparations spread far and wide. The Moors of 
Spain and Africa, accustomed to the assaults of 
the Aragonese, fortified themselves to the best of 
their power; nor were the Christian princes 
without suspicion; and amongst these Charles of 
Anjou was one of the first to recollect the neces- 
sity of defendiQg himself, not only in his Italian 
but in his Proven9al dominions, which were 
equally oppressed, nearer to Spain, and had already 
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in former times been attacked by the Catalans.^ 
Charles was at this time preparing his already 
mentioned expedition against Syria; but did not^ 
therefore^ neglect to provide himself at home with 
naral forces to defend his coasts^ while in Sicily he 
increased the munitions of the royal fortresses to 
more than double.' Meantime^ being desirous 
to know the intentions of the King of Aragon^ he 
wrote to Philip of France, who, both by letters 
and messengers, inquired of Peter in a friendly 
manner the object of this vast armament ; offering 
him assistance in men and money if it were 
directed against the infidels. Peter answered 
evasirely that the results would show against 
whom it was aimed, which was certainly neither 
the King of France nor his allies : that until then 
it would be known to no one; and that as he 
carried on his preparations without the help of 
any, none could be offended at his silence. He 
returned similar answers to the inquiries of his 



^ Saba MalaBpina, Cont. pp. 842— 345. Montaaer, ch. 44— 47. 

' These preparationB are passed over in silence by contemporary 
historians, who, on the oontraty, accuse Cliarles of contempt for 
his danger ; bnt they are proyed by his Chancery Begisters, and 
by diplomas, one of the Idth March, and the other of the 6th 
Augnst^ 1278, in the Boyal Archires of Naplei. 
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brother the King of Majorca^ of the King of 
Castile, and of the King of England.' In vain 
Philip pressed him still more closely, even send- 
ing him money in the supposition that the 
intended expedition might be against the Moors ;^ 
and therefore the King of Sicily, still in doubt as 
to the event, sent his son Charles Prince of 
Salerno, into Provence, nominally to collect 
soldiers for the East, but in reality that he might 
be nearer at hand to watch the proceedings of the 
King of Aragon and to defend the country.* 

It was at this period that fortune for the last 
time smiled upon Charles. Amidst his suspicions 
of Peter, his anger against Paleologus, and his 
vexation at the enmity of the Pope, the latter 
expired, in the year 1280. He could now breathe 
freely, and if on the death of Gregory he had 
risked much in order to govern the conclave, he 
now, without pause or hesitation, adopted the most 
desperate measures for that purpose. He stirred 
up the people of Viterbo to rise and drag from 
it three cardinals of the house of Orsini. He 

^ Saba Malaspina, Cont pp. 342— 345. Montaner, ch. 44— 47. 
* Ric. Malespini, ch. 208. Cron. Sic of tbe Coiufpiraqj of 
?rocida» p. 261. 
> Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 34& 
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strictly confined the remainder, depriving them 
of all food except bread and water;* and possibly, 
as in a previous election, he may have caused 
other provisions to be secretly conveyed to the 
French cardinals, in order that they might hold 
but the more firmly against the wishes of the 
Italian party.' By these arts, in February 1281, 
Martin IV., a Frenchman, was raised to the 
pontificate as the tool of Charles; and as the 
latter now held in his hands not only the power 
of his own kingdom, but also the boundless 
authority of the Holy See, great events might 
be anticipated. The fury of the Guelf party 
instantly blazed up throughout Italy; the Pope 
entrusted all the governments of Bomagna to 
French officials ; again appointed Charles Senator 
of Rome; and seconded his ambition by a cruel 
persecution of the Ghibelines.* Meanwhile he 
showed a stem countenance to Peter ; and when 
the orators sent by the latter to compliment him 



^ Saba Malaspina, Ooni. p. 846. Bie. Malespini, ch. 207, and 
the other contemporaries cited by Muratori, Ann. dltalia, 1281. 

* Saba Malaspina, Cont lib. vi. 

s Ghron. Mon. S. Bertini in Martene and Durand, Thes. Anecd. 
vol. iii. p. 762. Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 349, 361. Gio. Vil- 
lani, book Yii. ch. 58. 
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on his accession^ solicited the honours of canoni- 
zation for a holy Spanish monk, Raymond of 
Pegnaforte, dropping at the same time some hints 
touching the rights of Queen Constance to the 
kingdom of Sicily, Martin replied roughly, that 
Peter had no act of favour to expect &om the 
Holy See until he should have paid the tribute 
due to her, to which the Roman Court laid claim; 
interpreting a pious pilgrimage to Rome, per- 
formed by one of the early kings of Aragon, into 
an act of feudal homage.^ 

Not long after, Martin, in pursuance of a new 
system, appeared more favourably disposed; and 
sent one Brother Jacopo, of the preaching firiars, 
to Peter, to demand, in a tone between authority 
and kindness, an explanation of his secret 
designs ; to prohibit any hostile act against 
Christian princes ; and on the other hand, to 
proffer benedictions, and subsidies against the 
infidels. But Peter, combining secresy with 
truth, thanked him, and returned for answer a 
request that he would be pleased to pray to God 
for the success of the enterprise, but not to 

* Zurita, Anoali d'Aragomi, book iy. ch. 18, IC. 
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inquire its object. "I hold this secret in such 
estimation/^ concluded he, ''that if it were 
known to my left hand^ I would cut it oflf with 
my right^' This obstinate silence increased the 
suspicions of the French ; but Charles^ who now 
regarded himself as second in power to God alone, 
did not long dwell upon them, and vented his 
anger in proud words. He knew Peter to ^® 
false and treacherous ; but if this profound 
secresy were aimed at him, he would have the 
King of Aragon to know that he, Charles of 
Anjou, cared neither for so small a kingdom, 
nor for so beggarly a prince.* 

Greece, the object of his ambition for ten years, 
he now looked upon as already his; he declared 
war and assumed the Cross; ''The cross of the 
thief,'' exclaims Bartholomew of Neocastro, "not 
that of Christ!''* The Pope assisted him with 
excommunications and with money; the former 
directed against Paleologus and the Greeks 
hardened in schism; the latter taken from the 

1 Cron. Sic. della Cospirazione di Procida, p. 262. Bia 
Malespini, ch. 208. Gio. Yillani, book viL ch. 60. Montaner, 
ch. 42, with Bome slight differences. 

' Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 13. 
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ecclesiastical tithes^ under pretext that the forces 
of the king were piously destined for the re- 
conquest of the Holy Land/^^ He was joined by 
the Venetians^ from the natural ambition of a 
mercantile people to recover possession of those 
regions so favourable to commerce; they furnished 
a fleets and stipulated for a division of conquests.' 
Sicily and Apulia in the meanwhile swarmed with 
warriors^ and rang with warlike preparations. 
Immense supplies of materials were collected in 
the arsenal of Messina^ and in other ports of the 
island^ and of the mainland ; the skilful artificers 
of Messina and Palermo laboured at the manu- 
facture of armour and weapons ; the herds of the 
Yal di Mazzara were thinned to furnish the ranks 
of the cavalry; and munitions of all kinds were 
every where in preparation.' A hundred galleysj- 
two hundred transports, and numerous other 
vessels, were in course of equipment. About ten 
thousand horse, and a countless host of infantry, 

> Baynald, Ann. Eccl. 1281, § 25, and 1282, §§ 5, 8—10. See 
also the note of Mansi, at § 13. Ptolemy of Lnoca in Miiratoii, 
B. I. S. ToL zi p. 1186. 

' Gio. Yillani, book viL cb. 57. Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 350. 

< Saba Malaspina, idem. 
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were in training for the contest, under the 
banners of forty counts.* Paleologus trould be 
able to defend himself but feebly; Constanti- 
nople, the Morea, the whole empire, would be 
occupied; the kingdoms of Albania and Jeru- 
salem would no longer be titular only. And 
these were no baseless visions in which Charles 
indulged; he imagined Italy divided between 
himself and the Pope, and the sword of Behsarius 
and the sceptre of Justinian glittering in his grasp. 
But Italy, the ground-work of these vast designs, 
was already failing him. I speak of the country 
as a whole, from Lilibeum to the Alps, because 
every where the feeling was the same. The muni- 
cipal patriotism which at once so greatly served 
and injured Italy, was by its very nature adverse 
to all foreign dominion, and tended to destroy it 
after it had been introduced by the interest of a 
faction. The Guelfs and Ohibelines themselves, 
while struggling against the nation opposed to 
their party, had not much confidence in that with 
which they were allied ; and, like them, the Court 
of Borne had called in the French for no other 

^ Gio. YUlani, book rii. ch. 57. Ric. Malespini, ch. 206. Cron. 
Sic. della Cospirazione di Procida, p. 251. 
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purpose than that of governing Italy by their 
means. Thus amid all the tumult of municipal 
and party conflicts^ and of those passions which 
agitated even the pontifical throne^ the voice of 
national feeling whispered secretly in every heart. 
Unity of race, climate, customs, geographical 
position, Boman law, Latin letters, glorious his- 
torical traditions, all served to foster this feeling, 
which cannot be overlooked or mistaken in 
mediaeval Italy, and which was a source of lofty 
hope, for the Italians felt that they equalled 
the surroimding nations in courage, and far sur- 
passed them in civilization. The loftiest intellects 
therefore deemed that, were the forces of Italy 
united, she might recover not only independence, 
but perhaps even all the glory of ancient Rome ; 
and they sought various means of solving the 
problem. * Nicholas III. projected four Italian 
kingdoms; Dante, shortly after, aspired to the 
restoration of the Roman Empire, under sovereigns 
of Teutonic race. But little later, Nicholas di 
Bienzo undertook the regeneration of the Bepublic 
at the Capitol, and Petrarch's powerftd verse 
exalted the enterprise. Nor was the ambition of 
those greater minds wanting in the mass, in which, 
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at the time of the Lombaxd league, it had spread 
rapidly under colour of Guelf partisanship against 
the German race. Its whole energy was now 
turned against the IVench, whom Charles of 
Anjou had established in Sicily and Apulia and 
in many other parts of Italy, giving occasion to 
contrast of manners, envy of privileges, insolence 
on the one side, intolerance on the other, and 
arousing the pride of both nations thus brought 
into contact. The national antagonism was 
strengthened on the one hand by the measured 
resistance of Gregory X. and the ardent zeal of 
Nicholas III., on the other, by the ambition of 
Charles and the connivance of Martin. This 
new feeling had, in some degree, a tendency 
towards Ghibelinism, and both had momentarily 
the same object; but it was far greater, purer, 
and more noble. It withdrew Dante from the 
Guelf interest, for in it he found a name as 
different as was its spirit from that of the 
Ghibelines. The two nations distinguished each 
other by the ancient designation of Latins and 
Gauls ; and revived all the enmity of the days of 
Brennus, even when it happened that amid the 
conflicting political relations of so many petty 
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states, both were figlitiiig under the same Ouelfic 
banner. 

This national Latin feeling is clearly discernible 
both in the erents of the time and in the 
writings of the Sicilian historians. It was this 
which, in the first siege of Messina, in the midst 
of the general assault by the Angevin army com- 
posed of a mixed multitude of French and 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples and other 
provinces of Italy, induced the Messinese to 
spare the Italian bands, which no doubt on their 
side showed equal forbearance. We also see 
Peter of Aragon, comprehending the political 
advantage of this Latin nationality, restore the 
Italian prisoners to liberty. We see the people of 
Calabria and Apulia struggle for years to follow 
the example of the Sicilian revolution. Nor will 
I quote the words of other writers who are already 
well known, and whose authority will be frequently 
alleged in the course of this history; but those of 
the Remonstrance of the Sicilians, in reply to the 
first buU of Pope Martin admonishing them to 
resume the yoke, are so significant and so much 
to the purpose as to deserve especial mention, for 
the pride of Italian nationality animates and 
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inspires the whole of this epistle, which was 
addressed to the College of Cardinals as if to the 
Senate of Rome. It reproaches them with the 
favour shown by them to the French against the 
Italians ; it compares in detail the maimers and 
customs of the two nations; it accuses the 
strangers of the badness of their climate, of the 
barbarism of the neighbouring nations, of sen- 
suality, of drunkenness, of gluttony, of all the 
faults, in short, that they had, and that they had 
not. It dwells, on the other hand, with com- 
placency on the twofold nobility of the Italian 
race — ^thus alluding to its Etruscan and Trojan, or 
Roman and Greek origin— on the prudence, and 
dignity, the quickness of intellect and serenity of 
countenance, and, with manifest error, also on the 
spirit of toleration, which mark the Italian cha- 
racter. It calls to its aid Lucretia, Virginius, and 
Sdpio; and tauntingly counsels the French to 
imitate rather the rugged nations of the north, 
than the civilization, moderation, and liberty of 
the Italians ; showing that although fate may be- 
stow kingdoms, it is virtue which maintains them, 
and that more is to be gained by wisdom than by 
force. This epistle reproaches with equal asperity 
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the Angevin governments of Sicily^ Naples^ and 
Bomagna: allades to the Vespers with a boast 
that the strangers had not ravaged the plains 
of Italy with impimity ; and addresses the Pope 
with this vehement exclamation : " Father ! Italy 
regards all foreign domination with abhorrence/' 
The author has sullied his noble theme with all 
the arrogance and ferocity of the Quirites^ mixing 
with his just defence of the revolution an apology 
for horrors which he ought to have condemned ; 
but this only affords the stronger evidence how 
widely the Latin feeling was diffused throughout 
Italy.^ 

That this national antagonism was reciprocal, is 
confirmed^ amongst many other proofs, by the 
words of William TEstendard, Charles's vicar in 
Rome; who shortly before 1282, on hearing a 
Boman noble deplore the miserable condition of 
his country, did not blush to reply boldly, throwing 
aside the mask of tyranny, — ^that he need not 
imagine it grieved the king to see that turbulent 
people worn out and scattered, and Home reduced 
to a village.' At that very time a quarrel having 

1 Docmn. at the end of the work. 
' Saba Malaspixia, Cont. p. 352. 
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arisen at Orvieto between the French and Latins, 
rose to a tumult ; cries of ^' Death to the French*' 
were heard; and Banieri, captain of the city, 
impelled by national animosity rather than regard 
for the duties of his office, found some pretext for 
refiising to interfere.* Not long after, near upon 
two thousand French fell at Forli — it is not 
clearly ascertained whether by a stratagem of war> 
or by an act of premeditated vengeance; in either 
case this massacre was evidently the result of 
hatred deeper than is engendered in honourable 
warfare; and the very fables which attributed it 
to Guido Bonati, a philosopher and astrologer, 
serve to show the excited state of public opinion. 
The animosity of race had penetrated even into 
the most secret counsels of the Boman court, not- 
withstanding the age, prudence, and dignity of 
the members of the sacred CoUege, who were 
divided now no longer into Guelfs and Ghibelines, 
but into Latins and French. These parties strug- 
gled against each other at the papal elections, and 
before that of Martin the contest had gone so 
far, that, but for the forcible interposition of 

* Nangis, in Dachesne, Hist. Pr. Script, vol. v. p. 867, etc 
Muratori, Ann. dltalia, 1282. 
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Charles, Nicholas III. would have had for his 
successor some other equally zealous Latin. Under 
the pontificate of Nicholas the Papal court had 
launched forth into open invectiye against the 
French. Amongst others one Bertrando, arch- 
bishop of Cosenza, a man of letters, upright and 
experienced in the ways of the world, after 
severely blaming the abuses committed by 
Charles's followers, proceeded on one occasion to 
predict their extermination. '^ He who lives long 
enough,'^ said Bertrando, " shall see adversaries 
of abject condition rise up against these proud 
^oppressors, expel them from the kingdom, and 
destroy their dominion; and the time will come 
when he who slays a Frenchman wiQ deem that 
he is offering a pleasing sacrifice to God.''* Thus 
the policy of Rome either foresaw or accelerated 
the transition from thoughts to deeds of vengeance. 
These thoughts were common to the whole of 
Italy, but peculiar circumstances caused them to 
burst forth in Sicily in the revolution of the 
Vespers. 

Extortion and oppression increased with the 

^ Huratori, Ann. dltalia, 1282. 

' Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. S38, SS9. 
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progress of the preparations for v^^j^^j ^j^ 

Greece, and with them in a far greater ^^^eg j^ 

discontent and disaflfection of the people, .^.j^^ 

nobles were compelled to furnish, not only theit 

feudal contingent of troops, but also the vessels 

required; and if any one delayed to do so his 

possessions were seized; while nobles and vassals, 

Njose who owed military service, and those who 

>^ot, were alike forcibly compelled to join the 

X the army. Hence arose a cry of despair 

»ut Sicily; the people complained that 

compelled to make war against their 

Bs, for the pleasure of their French 

. they murmured at the scanty stipend 

^ ' for three months only, which would 

^ before they could reach Romania, 

^caving sufficient for the mainte- 

families in Sicily, They detested 

yion ; but they feared the king. '^ Let 

they exclaimed, ''let us fly from our 

clings and conceal ourselves in woods and 

javes, where our lives will be less miserable ; or 

rather let us fly from Sicily, which is become a 

land of poverty, suffering, and shame. The 

children of Israel under Pharaoh were not more 

VOL. I, I 
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Charles, Njifo we ; and they roused themselves 
success^t their chains ! We too hear traditions 
^^6^ glories of our ancestors ; but we are a idle, 
^astard race, enervated by vices and divisions; 
the most abject among the nations of Chris- 
tendom !'" 

Those who considered themselves superior to 
the impetuous mass of the people, being not yet 
undeceived by experience, once more reverted to 
the ignoble resource of complaint. They addressed 
themselves to the Pope, notwithstanding the 
hostility of the Sicilians against the Court of 
Rome, which was greater than that of any other 
Christian people, although they never swerved 
from the faith. This hostility was so great that 
the French used to call the Sicilians paterini ' as a 

^ Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 350, 351. 

' Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 355. Anonymi Chr. Sic. loe. eU, 
p. 147. The laws of the Emperor Frederick againfit heresy, 
preserve the names of about twenty different heretical sects; 
amongst which are the paterini. In a diploma of his given in 
Padua, the 22d February, twelfth indiction, the origin of the 
term paterini is thus explained : — " Horum sectae veteribus vel 
ne in publicum prodeant non sunt notatae nominibus, vel quod 
est forte nefandius, non contentu, ut vel ab Arrio Arriani, vel a 
Nestorio Nestoriani, aut a similibus similes nuncupantnr ; sed 
in exemplum martyrum qui pro fide Catholica martiria subie- 
runt, Patarenos se nominant, velut ezpositos passioni." In Luke 
Wadding, Ann. Minorum, vol. iiL p. 340, § 13. 
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term of reproach ; and it is no less clearly exhi- 
bited in the Sicilian writings of those times^ in 
which when touching on the Court of Eome, the 
usually rude style becomes animated by a sudden 
fire, sparkling with scriptural imagery, and echoing 
the bitter words of the Ghibeline poet. This 
arose partly from the feeling universal throughout 
Italy, and from the cultivation of letters, in which 
the Sicilians under the Suabian dynasty excelled 
all the other Italian nations;* partly also from 
the independence of our earlier sovereigns of the 
Holy See ; from their frequent contests with the 
papacy and contempt of its censures ; from the 
vicissitudes of the Republic of 1254, called into 
existence by the Popes and then abandoned by 
them; lastly, from the onerous gift bestowed 
upon them in the person of their Angevin Eang. 
Nevertheless, as he, being a usurper, recognised 
the feudal supremacy of the Pope, and as religion 
was regarded in those days rather as a terrific 
phantasm than as a covenant of justice and of 
peace, the Sicilians deemed that the PontiflF, as 
their pastor and suzerain, could alone repair their 
wrongs. Hence it was that in the outbreak of 
1 Dante Alighieri, De Vulgari Eloquio, book L ch. 12. 
i2 
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the Vespers the name of the Church was used as 
a war-cry; and hence also two priests^ chosen, 
from the wisest and most venerable of the king- 
dom, came as suppKants to the feet of the French 
Pope Martin in the name of the whole Sicilian 
nation. These were Bartholomew Bishop of 
Patti, and Brother Bongiovanni of the preaching 
friars. They fulfilled with zeal and courage the 
mission entrusted to them by credulous misery. 
They made an oration at the papal Court in the 
presence of Charles. ''Have mercy upon me,V 
began Bartholomew, " have mercy upon me, thou 
Son of David, for my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil '/^ and amid tears and reproaches he 
recapitulated the whole of the lamentable history* 
It is needless to say that Martin turned a deaf ear, 
and Charles dissembled ; but, as the two orators 
left the palace, they were surrounded by the 
myrmidons of the latter, and dragged to prison, 
where the friar long and severely expiated his 
patriotic zeal. The Bishop corrupted his gaolers 
and escaped.^ 

Nothing daunted by this violence, he returned 
to Messina, where the people listened with tears 
^ Nic. Speciale, book L cL 3. 
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of rage to the narratiye of his adyentures. Mean- 
while all who came from Naples stated that the 
indignation of the king had been roused to the 
highest pitch by the mission to the Pope, and by 
the contumacious opposition to the Greek war ; 
and that he would turn his assembled army 
against Sicily^ exterminate its disaffected and 
never-satisfied inhabitants, bestow the land on 
others, and make of it a foreign colony.^ These 
reports, spread by the boastful folly of the 
^ourtiers, or the fears of the oppressed people, 
served at least as a standard by which to measure 
their hate, which, owing to the common suffering 
and common wishes throughout Sicily, had swal- 
lowed up all minor animosities between cities and 
families, vassals and their Sicilian lords. The few 
who stiU adhered to the king rather served to in- 
crease the detestation in which he was held than 
to add to his strength. The priesthood followed, 
or perhaps led, the public feeling, as is manifest 
from the mission of Bartholomew and Bongio- 
vanni, and from the zeal which they showed 
throughout the whole course of the revolution, 
in defiance of repeated papal excommunications, 
1 Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 18. Nic. Spedale, book i. ch. 3. 
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The Sicilian nobles^ few and oppressed^ unable to 
form a party of their own^ swelled that of the 
people ; and those, if any there were, who were 
the accomplices of Peter of Aragon, fomented 
disaffection and held ont faint gleams of hope. 
The universal discontent, confounding the per- 
sons of the rulers with the principles of their 
goyemment, augmented the strength and numbers 
of the popular party to so unusual a degree, as to 
excite in Sicily, which still retained in a great 
measure its feudal institutions, all the passions o£ 
the most democratic states of Italy. They re- 
called the times of William the Good, days of 
liberty, peace and plenty. They deplored the 
departed Kepublic of 1254, and painted in the 
brightest colours of the imagination, tinctured by 
enyy, the happy condition of the Italian cities, 
without sovereigns, feudataries, or French op- 
pressors. Nor was it poverty, the exactions 
imposed upon their persons and property, and the 
fear of still greater sufferings, which alone goaded 
them on ; but, above all, jealousy of their women, 
snatched from them by the strangers by force, or 
purchase, or by the seductions of vanity and 
prosperity. 
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Besides all this^ iu every heart was engrayen 
the image of Charles^ ag.ed and stem^ cruel and 
rapacious^ reckless of every right, however sacred, 
and the deadly enemy of Sicily. Sixteen years of 
constant exposure to violence had operated pow* 
erfuUy on the energetic character of the Sicilian 
people, and had completely changed its tone. 
Erom having been joyous it became gloomy ; the 
banquet, the song, and the dance were neglected, 
and (as the Sicilians afterwards wrote to Pope 
^artin) '^ their harps hung silent on the branches 
of the wild fig and the unfruitful willow.^' " Every 
pulse throbbed with fear/* writes anoth^ remon- 
strance of this unhappy people; ''the days passed 
in doubt, the nights in anxiety. Even their 
dreams were troubled by the threatening aspect of 
their oppressors. They could neither live nor 
even die in peace.'' Their poetical ardour gave 
place to gloomy meditation, to sadness and 
shame, to profound hatred and burning thirst for 
vengeance; fierce passions, which spread from 
those who suffered injury, to those who only wit- 
nessed it ; from the eager to the slothful ; from 
the fiery to the meek; from the daring to the 
cowardly; through every age, rank and sex. 
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Private emotions, private interests, were silenced 
for the time, or contributed to swell tlie tide 
of popular feeling, more powerful than any con- 
spiracy, because it mocks the suspicious watchful- 
ness of rulers, and a hundred-fold exceeds their 
power.* Under such auspices was the year 1282 
ushered in in Sicily. Some chroniclers, pandering 
to the popular love of the marvellous, have re- 
corded, that in February, during Pope Martinis 
residence at Orvieto, a seal was taken on the coast 
of Montalto, and brought as a new species of 
wild beast to the papal Court, where its lowings 
were so wild and lamentable as to infuse terror 
into all who heard them. And after the subse- 
quent events in Sicily, none doubted that this 
marine monster had been sent to warn the Pope 
of impending calamity.* 

^ Kic. Speciale, book i. ch. 2, 4. Epistle of the Sicilians to 
Pope Martin, in the Anonymi Chr. Sic. ch. 40. Bart, de ISTeo- 
castro, ch. 13. Document at the end of the work. 

* Life of Martin IV. in Muratori, R. I. S. vol. iii. p. 609. 
MSS. of the victory of Charles of Anjou, in Duchesne, Hist. Pr. 
Script, vol. V. p. 851. Chron. of the Monastery of San Bert, in 
Martene and Durand, Thes. Anecd. vol. iii. p. 762. Francesco 
Pipino, Chron. book iv. ch. 29, in Muratori, B. I. S. vol. iz. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NEW OVTRAQBS COMMITTED BT THE FRENCH IN PALERMO. — FESTIVAL 
AT SANTO SPIRIT© ON THE 31 ST OF MARCH. — TUMITLT.— SAVAGE 
MASSACRE THROTJGHOVT THE dTT. — PROCLAMATION OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC. — RISING OF THE NEIGHBOURING TOWNS. — ASSEMBLY AT 
PALERMO, AND DARING MEASURES ADOPTED BT IT.— LETTERS OF 
THE PALERMITANS TO THE MESSINSSE, WHO JOIN IN THE RE- 
VOLUTION. — FORM OF GOVERNMENT ADOPTED IN SIOILT, AND 
PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE. — OPINION AS TO THE IMMEDIATE 
CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION.— FROM MARCH TO JUNE, 1282. 

The Sicilians endured the yoke, though cursing 
it, until the spring of 1282, The King of Aragon^s 
military preparations were not yet completed, nor, 
even if partially known in Sicily, could they in- 
spire any immediate hope. The people were over- 
awed by Charleses immense armaments destined 
against Constantinople y- and forty-two royal 
castles, either in the principal cities, or in situ- 
ations of great natural strength, served to keep 
the island in check. A still greater number were 
held by French feudataries ; the standing troops 
were collected and in arms ; and the feudal 
nulitia, composed in great part of foreign sub- 
I3 
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feudataries^ waited only the signal to assemble. 
In such a posture of affairs^ which the foresight 
of the prudent would never have selected for an 
outbreak, the officers of Charles continued to 
grind down the Sicilian people, satisfied that their 
patience would endure for ever. 

New outrages shed a gloom over the festival 
of Easter at Palermo the ancient capital of the 
kingdom, detested by the strangers more than 
any other city, as being the strongest and the 
most deeply injured. Messina was the seat of the 
king^s viceroy in Sicily, Herbert of Orleans; 
Palermo was governed by the Justiciary of Val di 
Mazzara, John of St. Bemigio, a minister worthy of 
Charles. His subalterns, worthy both of the justi- 
ciary and of the king, had recently launched out into 
fresh acts of rapine and violence.' But the people 
submitted. It even went so far that the citizens of 
Palermo, seeking comfort from God amid their 
worldly tribulations, and having entered a church 
to pray, in that very church, on the days sacred to 
the memory of the Saviour's passion, and amidst 
the penitential rites, were exposed to the most 
cruel outrages. The ban-dogs of the exchequer 
> Bart, de Neocastio, ch. 14. , 
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searched out amongst them those who had failed 
in the payment of the taxes, dragged them forth 
from the sacred edifice, manacled and bore them 
to prison^ crying out insultingly before the multi* 
tude attracted to the spot^ " Pay, pateriniy pay ! '^ 
And the people still submitted.^ The Tuesday 
after Easter, which fell on the 3l8t of March, 
there was a festival at the church of Santo Spirito* 
On that occasion a heinous outrage lEigainst the 
liberties of the Sicilians afforded the impulse, and 
the patience of the people gave way. We will 
now record all that the historians most deserving 
of credence have transmitted to us concerning 
this memorable event. 

Half a mile from the southern wall of the city, 
on the brink of the ravine of Oreto, stands a 
church dedicated to the Holy Ohost^ concerning 
which the Latin Fathers have not failed to record, 
that on the day on which the first stone of it was 
laid, in the twelfth century, the sun was dark^i 
ened by an eclipse. On one side of it are the 
precipice and the river, on the other the plain 
extending to the city, which in the present day 
is in great part encumbered with walls and gar- 
^ AnoxL Chron. Sic. cb. 3S. 
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dens J while a square enclosure^ of moderate size^ 
shaded by dusky cypresses, honey-combed with 
tombs, and adorned with urns and other sepul- 
chral monuments, surrounds the church. This is 
a pubUc cemetery, laid out towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and fearfully filled in three 
weeks by the dire pestilence which devastated 
Sicily in 1837. On the Tuesday, at the hour of 
vespers, religion and custom crowded this then 
cheerful plain, carpeted with the flowers of spring, 
with citizens wending their way towards the 
church. Divided into numerous groups, they 
walked, sate in clusters, spread the tables, or 
danced upon the grass; and, whether it were a 
defect or a merit of the Sicilian character, threw 
off, for the moment, the recollection of their 
suflerings ; — ^when the followers of the Justiciary 
suddenly appeared amongst them, and every 
bosom thriUed with a shudder of disgust. The 
strangers came, with their usual insolent de- 
meanour, as they said, to maintain tranquillity ; 
and for this purpose they mingled in the groups, 
joined in the dances, and familiarly accosted the 
women, pressing the hand of one, taking unwar- 
ranted liberties with others; addressing inde- 
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cent words and gestures to those more distant ; / 
until some temperately admonished them to 
depart, in God's name, without insulting the 
women, and others murmured angrily; but the 
hot-blooded youths raised their voices so fiercely 
that the soldiers said to one another, '^ These inso- 
lent paterini must be armed that they dare thus 
to answer,^' and replied to them with the most 
offensive insults, insisting, with great insolence, on 
searching them for arms, and even here and there 
striking them with sticks or thongs. Every heart 
already throbbed fiercely on either side — when a 
young woman of singular beauty and of modest 
and dignified deportment, appeared with her hus- 
band and relations bending her steps towards the 
church. Drouet, a Frenchman, impelled either 
by insolence or licence, approached her as if to 
examine her for concealed weapons; seized her 
and searched her bosom. She feU fainting into 
her husband's arms, who, in a voice ahnost 
choked with rage, exclaimed, *' Death, death to 
the French!'' At the same moment a youth 
burst from the crowd which had gathered round 
them, sprang upon Drouet, disarmed and slew 
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him ; and probably at the same moment paid the 
penalty of his own life, leaving his name un- 
known, and the mystery for ever unsolved, 
whether it were love for the injured woman, the 
impulse of a generous heart, or the more exalted 
flame of patriotism, that pronipted him thus to give 
the signal of deliverance. Noble examples have a 
power far beyond that of argument or eloquence 
to rouse the people — and the abject slaves awoke 
at length from their long bondage. '^ Death, 
death to the French !^^ they cried; and the cry, 
say the historians of the time, re-echoed like the 
voice of God through the whole country, and 
found an answer in every heart. Above the 
corpse of Drouet were heaped those of victims 
slain on either side; the crowd expanded itself, 
closed in, and swayed hither and thither in 
wild confusion; the Sicilians, with sticks, stones, 
and knives, rushed with desperate ferocity upon 
their fully-armed opponents; they sought for 
them and hunted them down ; fearful tragedies 
were enacted amid the preparations for festivity, 
and the overthrown tables were drenched in blood. 
The people displayed their strength, and conquered. 
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The struggle was brief^ and great tlie slaughter of 
the Sicilians ; but of the French there were two 
hundred — and two hundred fell.* 

Breathless, covered with blood, brandishing the 
plundered weapons, and proclaiming the insult 
and its vengeance, the insurgents rushed towards 
the tranquil city. '^ Death to the French ! ^^ they 
shouted, and as many as they found were put to 
the sword. The example, the words, the contagion 
of passion, in an instant aroused the whole people. 
In the heat of the tumult Roger Mastrangelo, a 
nobleman, was chosen, or constituted himself their 
leader. The multitude continued to increase; 
dividing into troops they scoured the streets, burst 
open doors, searched every nook, every hiding- 
place, and shouting "Death to the French!*^ 
smote them and slew them, while those too dis- 
tant to strike added to the tumult by their 
applause. On the outbreak of this sudden uproar 

^ Kic. Speciale, book i. ch. 4. Bart, do Neocastro, ch. 14. 
Saba Malaspina, Coni. p. 854. Montaner, eh. 43. D'Esclot, 
ch. 81. Genoese Annals in Muratori, B. I. S. toI. vi. p. 576. 
Giachetio Malespini, ch. 209. Gio. Villani, book vu. ch. 61. 
Anon. Chronicle of the Conspiracy of Procida, loc ciL p. 264. 
Speciale describes the insult of the Frenchman differently and in 
terms somewhat too clear. See also the. other contenfiporaries 
quoted in the Appendix. 
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the Justiciary had taken refuge in his strong 
palace ; the next moment it was surrounded by an 
enraged multitude, crying aloud for his death; 
they demolished the defences, and rushed furiously 
in, but the Justiciary escaped them ; favoured by 
the confusion and the closing darkness, he suc- 
ceeded, though wounded in the face, in mounting 
his horse unobserved, with only two attendants, 
and fled with all speed. Meanwhile the slaughter 
continued with increased ferocity ; even the dark- 
ness of night failed to arrest it, and it was resumed 
on the morrow more furiously than ever ; nor did it 
cease at length because the thirst for vengeance 
was slaked, but because victims were wanting to 
appease it . ^ Two thousand French perished in this 
first outbreak.* Even Christian burial was denied 
them,' but pits were afterwards dug to receive 
their despised remains ;* and tradition still points 
out a column surmounted by an iron cross, raised 
by compassionate piety on one of those spots, pro- 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 14, 15. SabaMalaspina, Cont. p. 355. 
See the places already quoted in Montaner and d'EBclot. The 
Palace of Palenno was an important fortress. 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 22. The Anonymons Chronicle says 
three thousand, p. 265. 

* Bart de Neocastro, ch. 15. 

* Fazello, History of Sicily, decad. ii. book viii. ch. 4. 
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bably long after the perpetration of the deed of 
vengeance. Tradition, moreover, relates that the 
sound of a word, like the Shibboleth of the He- 
brews, was the cruel test by which the French were 
distinguished in the massacre; and that, if there 
were found a suspicious or unknown person, he 
was compelled, with a sword to his throat, to pro- 
nounce the word ciciri, and the slightest foreign 
accent was the signal of his death. Forgetful of 
their own character, and as if stricken by fate, 
the gallant warriors of France neither fled, nor 
united, nor defended themselves ; they unsheathed 
their swords, and presented them to their assail- 
ants, imploring, as if in emulation of each other, 
to be the first to die : of one common soldier only 
is it recorded, that having concealed himself 
behind a wainscot, and being dislodged at the 
sword^s point, he resolved not to die unavenged, 
and springing with a wild cry upon the ranks of 
his enemies, slew three of them before he himself 
perished. ^ The insurgents broke into the con- 
vents of the Minorites and Preaching Friars, and 
slaughtered aU the monks whom they recognised 
^ Saba Malaspina, Coni p. 855. 
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as FrenchJ Eyen the altars a£Porded no protection ; 
tears and prayers were alike unheeded; neither 
old men^ women^ nor infants were spared; the 
mthless avengers of the ruthless massacre of 
Agosta swore to root out the seed of the French 
oppressors throughout the whole of Sicily; and 
this Yow they cruelly fulfilled^ slaughtering infants 
at their mothers^ breasts, and after them the 
mothers themselves^ not sparing even pregnant 
women^ but^ with a horrible refinement of cruelty, 
ripping up the bodies of Sicilian women who were 
with child by French husbands, and dashing 
against the stones the fruit of the mingled blood 
of the oppressors and the oppressed/ This gene« 
ral massacre of all who spoke the same language, 
and these heinous acts of cruelty, have caused the 

^ AnonymouB Chronicle of the Conapiracy of Procida, p. 264. 
We read, ** Andaru a li lochi di frati minim, e frati predicatori, 
e qnanti cl ndi trayara chl parlassira en la lingua francisca li 
anciseni 'ntra li clesii/' This agrees with the tradition of the 
slaughter of all those who spoke with a foreign accent 

' Saba Malaspina, Cont pp. 355, 356. Anon. Chron. p. 265. 
Bart de Neocastro, ch. 14. Chron. S. Bert in Martene and 
Dnrand, Anec toL iiL p. 762. Gio. Yillani, book vii. ch. 61. 
Bicobaldo Ferrarese, in Muratori, B. I. S. vol. ix p. 142. Franc. 
Pipino, in Muratori, B. I. S. vol. iz. p. 686. Giacchetto Males* 
pini, ch. 209. And the others quoted in the Appendix. 
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Sicilian Vespers to be classed amongst the most 
infamous of national crimes. But these fill a vast 
volume^ and in it all nations have inscribed horrors 
of a similar, and sometimes of a blacker dye ; 
nations often more civilized^ and in times less 
rude^ and not only in the assertion of their liberty 
or against foreign tyrants^ but in the delirium 
of dyU. or rehgions partisanship^ against fellow- 
citizens^ against brothers^ against innocent and 
helpless beings^ whom they destroyed by thou- 
sands, sweeping away whole populations. There- 
fore I do not blush for my country at the remem- 
brance of the Vespers, but bewail the dire necessity 
which drove Sicily to such extremities — ^bleeding 
and tortured, consumed by hunger, trampled 
under foot, and insulted in all that she held most 
precious; and I bewail the fallen nature of man 
endowed with reason, and made in the image of 
God, who covets every blessing enjoyed by his 
neighbour, and seeks to tjrrannize over his every 
passion and feeling; who is ready in aggression, 
ferocious in revenge, and in its pursuit casts aside 
every restraint, if he can but find a shadow of 
right wherewith to excuse himself— for such is the 
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case in all feuds^ political or religious^ between 
individuals^ families^ classes^ or nations. 

The very atrocity of the Vespers proved the 
salvation of Sicily, by catting oflF aU possibility of 
compromise. On that same blood-stained night 
of the 31st of March, the people of Palermo 
assembled in parliament, and divided between the 
triumph of vengeance and terror at their own 
daring act, advanced still more decidedly in the 
path they had chosen; they abolished monarchy, 
and resolved on establishing a commonwealth, 
under the protection of the Church of Rome. 
They were moved to this determination by deadly 
hatred against Charles and his government, and 
recollection of the stem rule of the Suabian 
dynasty on the one hand, and, on the other, by 
grateful remembrance of the liberty enjoyed in 
1254, by the example of the Tuscan and Lombard 
Republics, and by the natural pride of a powerful 
city, which, having freed itself from a detested 
yoke, confided in its own strength. The name of 
the Church was added, in order to disarm the 
wrath of the Pope, to tempt his ambition, or to 
justify the rebellion, imder pretext that, in driving 
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out their more immediate but criminal ruler, they 
contemplated no infraction of loyalty to the 
suzerain from whom he held his power. Boger 
Mastrangelo, Henry Barresi, and Niccoloso of Or- 
toleva, knights, and Niccolo of Ebdemonia, were 
proclaimed captains of the people, with five coun- 
sellors. By the glare of torchlight, on the bloody 
ground, amid the noise and throng of the armed 
multitude, and with all the sublime pomp of 
tumult, the republican magistrates were inaugu- 
rated; trumpets and Moorish kettle-drums sounded, 
and thousands upon thousands of voices uttered the 
joyous cry of " The Republic and Liberty.*^ The 
ancient banner of the city, a golden eagle in a 
red field, was unfolded to reap new glories ; and 
in homage to the Church the keys of St. Peter 
were quartered with it.^ 

At midnight, John of St. Bemigio stayed his 
rapid flight at Yicari, a castle thirty miles distant 
from the capital; where, knocking loudly and 
hurriedly, he was with difficulty recognised by the 
garrison, half drunk from the celebration of the 
same festival which had bred so fearful a slaughter 

* Bart, de Neocastro, ch. xiv. Anon. Chron. Sic. p. 147. Nic. 
Speciale, book L ch.4. 
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in Palermo ; and who^ having admitted him^ 
were transfixed with amazement at seeing their 
justiciary arrive at so unreasonable an hour, 
unescorted^ breathless^ and covered with blood. 
John refused aU explanation at the time, but the 
next morning, at daybreak, he called to arms all 
the French of the neighbourhood, a feudal militia 
well inured to warfare, and breaking silence, he 
urged them to resist, and perhaps to avenge the 
fate of their comrades. It was not long before 
the forces of Palermo, which had set out at dawn 
in pursuit of the fugitive, whose traces they had 
discovered, arrived at full speed beneath the walls 
of Vicari, and surrounded the city in disorder, 
impatient for the assault; but not perceiving 
how it was to be made, they had recourse to 
threats, and demanded immediate surrender, pro- 
mising to the inhabitants the safety of their 
persons, and to John and his followers permission, 
on laying down their arms, to embark for Aigues- 
Mortes, in Provence. They, however, disdaining 
such conditions, and regarding the mob of assail- 
ants with contempt, made a vigorous sortie. At 
first mOitary discipline obtained the advantage, 
and the Sicilians gave way, but the tide of battle 
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was tmned by a power beyond that of human 
skilly by the spirit which had given birth to the 
Vespers, and which suddenly blazed up again in 
the scattered squadrons. They paused — ^they 
looked at one another : — '^ Death — death to the 
French V' they cried, and rushiug upon them 
with irresistible fiiry, they drove back the veteran 
warriors into the fortress, defeated and in con- 
fusion. After this, it was in vain that the French 
proposed terms of surrender. Heedless of the 
rules of war, the young archers of Caccamo shot 
the justiciary as he presented himself upon the 
walls, and seeing him fall, the whole multitude 
rushed to the assault, occupied the fortress, put 
the garrison to the sword, and flung their corpses 
piecemeal to the dogs and to the vultures. This 
done the host returned to Palerma^ 

Meanwhile, the fame of what had occurred 
spread rapidly jfrom town to town, and the first in 
that neighbourhood to rise was Corleone, as chief 
in population and importauce, and also because of 
its numerous Lombard inhabitants, who held the 
names of Angevins and Guelfs in abhorrence, and 
^ Bart, de Keocastro, ch. 15. 
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of the intolerable burdens imposed upon it by 
the near neighbourhood of the royal farms. This 
city, afterwards sumamed the Valiant, boldly fol- 
lowing the example of the capital, sent William 
Basso, William Corto, and Guigliono de Miraldo, 
as orators to Palermo, to propose terms of alliance 
and fraternity between the two cities; mutual 
assistance in arms, forces, and money ; reciprocal 
privileges of citizenship, and enfranchisement from 
all burdens laid upon such as were not citizens. 
It is not known whether the idea of the league 
originated with the republican rulers of Palermo 
or with the patriots of Corleone ; but whichever 
may have been the case, it clearly exhibits the 
preponderance in those early days of the municipal 
tendency, and the exchange of feudal relations for 
the federal union of communities, the banner 
under which the revolution spread itself through- 
out the entire island. The assembled people of 
Palermo with one voice accepted the terms, and 
by their desire, on the 3d of April, they were sworn 
to on the Gospels by the captains and counsellors 
of the city, with the deputies of Corleone, and 
oflBcially registered amongst the public acts ; 
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Palermo binding herself^ moreover^ to assist her 
ally in the destruction of the strong fortress of 
Calata Mauro. 

Meanwhile^ one Boniface^ elected captain of the 
people of Corleone, went forth with three thousand 
men to scour the surrounding country. The royal 
farms were plundered and devastated ; the herds^ 
which had been carefully fattened for the army 
of the East, were confiscated to the service 
of the Sicilian Revolution; the castles of the 
French were stormed, their houses sacked, and 
the massacre so ruthless, that, according to Saba 
Malaspina, it seemed as if every man either had 
the death of a father, son, or brother to revenge, 
or firmly believed that the slaughter of a French- 
man was an act well-pleasing to God.* Thus, in 
a very few days, the movement propagated itself 
many miles around, owing to the similarity of sen- 
timents, the force of example, and the energy of 
the insurgents. In many places, too, it assumed 
a character which must be inexplicable to those 
who, in spite of all that has been stated above, 
would persist in regarding these tumultuous out- 
breaks as the result of conspiracy; for, while the 
1 Saba Malaspina, Cont p. 856. 
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people showed the utmost readiness to put the 
foreigners to the sword^ they yet feared to disown 
the name of King Charles. Their hesitation, 
however^ lasted but a few days, for they were car- 
ried away by the impulse of universal feeling, 
and by the strength of the rebels ; so that all by 
degrees declared themselves dected chiefs to lead 
their forces against the Frendi, and captains of 
the people whom they sent to the capital, the 
fame of whose example had roused their courage, 
and which was now the centre of all their confi- 
dence, of all their hopes. 

This first nucleus of the representatives of the 
nation being thus assembled in Palermo, they 
became imbued with the same valour which in one 
short night had raised a popular tumult to the 
dignity of a revolution. They w^re further en- 
couraged by the manly energy of the people, who, 
mingled with insurgents from the surrounding 
towns, traversed the city to and fro, eag^ly re- 
lating to one another the outrs^es they had 
suffered, and crying aloud, ''Death rather than 
the yoke of the French!'* So that no sooner 
were the syndics of the greater part of Val di 
Mazzara assembled in parliament, than they 
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agreed to tHe establishment of the republicaa 
form of government^ conducted in the name of the 
Church. The people without responded with loud 
acclamations and shouts of ''The Bepublic and 
Liberty !'' All encouraged each other to venture 
everything^ when Boger Mastrangelo^ bent on 
urging them on so far that all retreat should be 
cut off and that they might be able to controul the 
course of events^ rose^ and boldly thus addressed 
the assembly : — 

''Citizens^ — I hear daring words and solemn 
oaths^ but I see no symptoms of action^ as if the 
blood that has been shed were the seal of victory 
rather than the provocation to a long and deadly 
struggle. Do you know Charles and his thousands 
of executioners^ and can you yet amuse yourselves 
with the decoration of banners? Not fsor distant 
on the mainland are armies and navies ready for 
the Grecian war : there are the French panting 
for vengeance^ and in a few days they will burst 
upon us. K they find our ports open for their 
disembarkation — ^if our inertness^ or our faults^ 
favour their progress^ they will soon spread 
throughout the whole of Sicily, they will subdue 
the irresolute people by force of arms, deceive 
JC2 
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them witli reports of our unhappy divisions^ seduce 
them with promises^ and drag them back to the 
shameful yoke of bondage^ or drive them to raise 
their parricidal weapons against ourselves* You 
have sworn to die or to be free; and you will 
become slaves^ and will not all die^ for the 
butchers will at length be weary, and will reserve 
the herd of survivors, to exercise upon them their 
despotic pleasure. Sicilians ! remember the days 
of Conradin. To halt now will be destruction; 
to pursue our course, glory and deliverance. Our 
forces are suificient to raise the whole country as 
f^ as Messina, and Messina must not belong to 
the foe ; we share the same origin, the same lan- 
guage, the same past glory and present shame, the 
same experience that slavery and misery are the 
result of division. All Sicily is stained with the 
blood of the strangers; she is strong in the 
courage of her sons, in the ruggedness of her 
mountains, in the protection of the seas which 
are her bulwarks. Who then shall set foot upon 
her soil, except to find in it a yawning grave? 
Christ, who preached liberty to mankind, who 
inspired you to eflfect this blessed deliverjfifice, 
now extends to you his Almighty hand, if yoti^ 
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will but act like men in your own defence. Citi- 
zens; captains of the people, — it is my counsel 
that messengers be sent to all the other towns, 
inviting them to unite with us for the mainte- 
nance of the commonwealth, that by force of arms, 
by daring, and by rapidity of action, we should 
aid the weak, determine the doubtful, and combat 
the froward. For this purpose, let us divide into 
three bands, which may simultaneously traverse 
the whole island; then let a general parliament 
mature our counsels, unite our views, and regulate 
the form of government ; for I call God to witness, 
that Palermo aspires not to dominion, but seeks 
only liberty for all, and for herself the glory of 
being foremost in periL'' 

"And the people of Corleone," replied Boni- 
face, " will follow the fortunes of this noble city, 
the fortress and ornament of Sicily. Corleone 
sends hither three thousand of her warriors to 
conquer or to die with you. But if our fate be to 
perish, let all those perish with us who would take 
part with the stranger in the day of the deliver- 
ance of Sicily. Thou, Roger, valiant in fight and 
sage in counsel, thou hast spoken words of safety. 
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Henceforward be who lingers is a traitor to his 
country; let us arm ourselves and go forth/' ^ 

" Forward, forward !'' thundered the voice of 
the people in answer to his words;" and with 
marvellous celerity the messengers w^re de- 
spatched; the forces assembled, and sent forth in 
three divisions; one to the left, towards Cefalu; 
one to the right, upon Calatafimi; and the third 
towards the centre of the island, through Castro 
Giovanni.* They displayed the banner of the 
commonwealth with the keys of St. Peter depicted 
around them, and their fame went before them, 
awakening hope and desire in all hearts. Hence 
every city and town unhesitatingly renounced its 
allegiance to Charles, with a degree of unity 

^ These speeches of Boger and Boniface are recorded by 
Saba Malaspina, Gont. p. 356—858; whether in accordance 
with historic custom, or becanse he knew them to be correct, is 
not known. At any rate, I thought it best to preserre them, 
retrenching many useless sentences, and adding little or nothing 
of my own. 

^ Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 358. D'Esclot also speaks of this 
movement, though recording the particulars with less exactness; 
but judging wisely of the intention, he says, that the Paler- 
mitans reflected that they could not come forth unscathed from 
the revolution, unless by inducing the whole island to join with 
them. 

• Anon. Chron. Sic. p. 147. 
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which was admirable except in regard to the 
slaughter of the French. They were hunted 
down in the mountsdns and forests^ assaulted and 
vanquished in the castles, and pursued with such 
fiiry that, even to those who had escaped from the 
hands of the Sicilians, life became a burden, and 
from the most impregnable fortresses, from the 
remotest hiding-places, they gave themselves up 
into the hands of the people who summoned them 
to die. Some even precipitated themselves £rom 
the towers of their strongholds. A very few, 
aided either by fortune or by their own valour, 
escaped with their lives, but were despoiled of 
every thing, and these sought refuge in Messina.^ 
But the fate of William Porcelet merits eternal 
remembrance. He was lord or governor of Calata- 
fimi, and amid the unbridled iniquity of his 
countrymen, was distinguished for justice and 
humanity. On the day of vengeance, in the full 
flush of its triumphant fury, the Palermitan host 
appeared at Calatafimi, and not only spared the 
life of William and of his family, but treated him 



^ Saba Malaspina^ Cont. p. 358. Kic. Speckle, book i. cb. 4. 
The progressiye maasacre of the French is also recorded by 
Montaner, ch.43. 
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with distingaislied honour and sent him back to 
Provence ; a &LCt which goes to prove^ that for the 
excesses committed by the people^ ample provoca- 
tion had not been wanting.^ 

Meanwhile the great object towards which 
every effort was directed was to gain over Mes- 
sina to the cause of the Revolution, for all com- 
prehended the importance of her situation, of her 
seaport, and of the powerful and wealthy city 
herself obviously marked out as the key-stone of 
the war, as well as the pressing necessity of 
obtaining her alliance, or of making a desperate 
effort to subdue her by force of arms.* Some fears 
were entertained of the sentiments of Messina on 
the score of ancient animosities; but there was 
also ground for hope, in the recent sufferings 
which had enlarged the hearts of all who shared 
them, and in the fact that many Messinese re- 
sided in Palermo, where they enjoyed the advan- 
tages of citizenship, and had formed connexions 
both social and commercial. Negotiations were 
therefore commenced; of thpse which were pri- 
vate and the most efficacious, no record has been 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 15. 
« Gio. Villani, book yit ch. 61. 
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handed down to us ; but of those publicly con- 
ducted a letter is still extant, dated from Palermo, 
the 13th of April, and despatched by messengers 
to Messina, which begins thus : — ^^ The Paler- 
mitans to the noble citizens of the illustrious 
city of Messina, bondsmen under Pharaoh in 
dust and mire, greeting, and deliverance from 
the servile yoke by the arm of liberty, Rise,^^ 
continues the epistle, "rise, O daughter of Sion, 
^nd reassert thy former strength , . . . cease thy 
lamentations, which only awaken contempt ; take 
thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and imbind 
the fetters from thy neck.^^ It proceeds to speak 
of Charles as a Nero, a wolf, a lion, and a 
ferocious dragon; then reverting to Messina, it 
exclaims : " The voice of God says to thee, ^ Take 
up thy bed, and walk,^ for thou art whole;" and 
again it exhorts her citizens, "to struggle with 
the old serpent, and being regenerate, like new- 
bom babes to suck the milk of liberty, to seek 
justice, and to fly from calamity and ignominy." * 

^ This epistle is published in the Anon. Chron. Sic. pp. 147— 
149, in Gregorio*s BibLArag. vol. IL in LUnig, Codex Italic Dlplo- 
maticus, vol. ii. n. 49> bnt with an erroneous date ; and in several 
other books. I have thought it best to transcribe this letter at 
the end of the work, as it is of great importance, both as to sub* 

k3 
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Wliile the Palermitans souglit to gain over the 
citizens by these biblical metaphors, Herbert of 
Orleans strengthened himself with foreign arms^ 
and with the support of the MesBinese nobles^ 
who by abases and oppression had exalted them-* 
selves above their fellow-citizens, and therefore 
now resolutely sided with the vicar. And &st he 
sent seven Messinese galleys to attack Palermo, 
under the command of Richard de Biso, who in 
1268 had dared with a few vessels to confront the 
whole Fisan fleet, and who was now to lose in 
civil war his honour as a citizen and his reputa- 
tion as a leader ; for, uniting with four galleys 
from Amalfi, under the command of Matthew del 
Giudice and Roger of Salerno, he proceeded to 
blockade the port of Palermo, and as he was 
unable to effect anything else, approaching the 
walls he caused the name of Charles to be shouted 
aloud, together with insults and menaces to the 
citizens. They however, with the long-suffering 
of conscious strength, replied that "they would 

ject and language. It was mnch esteemed in those days, and is 
to be found in many collections of letters. Its authenticity is 
also confirmed by d'Esclot, ch. 81, who gives a paraphrase of it, 
often in the words of the original, but with an erroneous date, 
and by other writers. 
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neither return his insults nor his blows; the 
Messinese and Falermitans were brothers; the 
French oppressors their only enemies ; and they 
would do better to turn their arms against the 
tyrants ;^^ and with these words they hoisted th& 
standard of the cross of Messina upon the walls^ 
beside the eagle of Palermo.^ 

The city of Messina, or rather tho3e whp wielded 
the municipal authority^ in order to prove their 
loyalty, on the 15th of April sent 500 cross- 
bowmen under the cconmand of Chiriolo, a knight 
of Messina^ to garrison Taomnina^ and prevent 
its occupation by the insurgents.' The people,^ 
on the other hand, felt thdr^ Sicilian blood boil^ 
as they received the news of the rising iu Palermo 
and in the other cities, of the progress of the in-* 
surgents through the island, and of the slaughter 
and flight of the French, heightened by many 
false or exaggerated reports; and when they 
beheld the fugitives enter Messina, destitute 
and terror-stricken, they began to murmur and 
show animosity against the soldiers of Herbert,' 

about 600 French and Calabrian horsemen under 

» 

» Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 16. Anon. Chron. Sic. p. 147t 
2 Bart de Neocaatro, ch. 24. ' IMd- 
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the command of Peter of Catanzaro^ whom the 
viceroy regarded as so effectual a restraint upon 
the citisseus that they would never be able to 
throw it off-* But the people, knowing this, at 
length one day broke forth into violent menaces 
and had nearly proceeded from words to deeds ; 
and they, feeling themselves no longer safe in the 
city, withdrew, some to the Castle of Matagrifone, 
some to the royal palace, where Herbert resided. 
The latter, in an evil hour, decided on a display 
of energy ; for what would haVe subdued a doubtful 
population, only exasperated a resolute one : he 
sent ninety horsemen under Michelletto Gatta to 
occupy the defences of Taormina, as if unable to 
repose confidence in the Messinese garrison, and 
the latter, seeing them approach in such arrogant 
and almost hostile guise, and incited by a citizen 
named Bartholomew, received them with a cry of 
insulting defiance, and a shower of arrows. The 
contest being thus engaged, forty of the French 
remained on the field; the rest fled precipitately 
for refuge to the castle of Scaletta; and the 
Sicilians, tearing down the banners of Charles, 

^ Saba MaUspina, Cont. p. 358* 
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marched upon Messina to compel her to join 
the rebellion. 

In the city thousands were willing, but none 
had courage for the work, till a man of the people, 
Bartholomew Maniscalco by name, conspired with 
several others to give the signal of action. Mean- 
while, forces were preparing to repulse the in- 
surgents from Taormina, and the more prudent 
of the citizens deplored the impending effiision 
of the blood of their brethren. The people were 
on the alert,^ nor did the conspirators hold back. 
Perhaps the entrance into the port of a Paler- 
mitan galley, and the slaughter by her crew of 
a few French who had fallen into their hands, 
hastened the event ;' but, in similar conflagrations, 
it rarely happens that we can trace the origin ol 
the first spark. It was the 28th of April, when 
from the bosom of the tumultuous crowd broke 
forth the cries of ^^ Death to the French, death 
to those who side with them ! ^* and the massacre 
commenced. The victims, however, were but few, 
as the previous threatening aspect of the people 
had cleared the city of the greater number of 
the French. Maniscalco meanwhile, with his con- 

* Bart, de Neocaatro, ch. 24. * Anon. Chron. Sic. p. 147. 
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federates^ hoisted the cross of Messina in the 
place of the detested banner of Anjou; for a 
brief space he was captain of the people, but 
owing either to his own modesty, or to the in- 
fluence of the more powerful citizens which always 
prevailed in the industrious city of Messina, that 
same night by their advice he resigned the govern- 
ment to Baldwin Mussone, a noble returned but 
a few hours before, with Matthew and Baldwin de 
Biso, from the court of King Charles. On the 
following day, the municipal council having been 
assembled in form, Mussone was hailed Captain 
by the entire people ; and calling on the sacred 
name of Christ, the Republic was proclaimed 
under the protection of the Church; and the 
gonfalon, or great banner of the dty, was dis- 
played with the utmost pomp. The judges 
Baynald de' limogi and Niccoloso Saporito, the 
historian Bartholomew of Neocastro, and Peter 
Ansalone, were elected as counsellors of the new 
government ; and all the public officers, even to 
the executioners, were likewise elected ; as if to 
show that henceforward the sword of justice was 
to rule in the place of disorderly violence ; but 
it was yet too soon for so complete a revolution. 
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On the SOth of April the galleys were recalled 

from Palermo, whither messengers of firiendship 

and aUiance weredespatehed in their stead. 

Herbert, feeling himself no longer secure in 

the castle, had recourse to the old manoeuvre of 

fomenting divisions, but with no better success. 

He despatched Matthew, a member of the family 

of iftiso, (which, from consciousness of guilt, had 

allied himself with him,) to endeavour to gain 

over Baldwin Mussone.^ Matthew accordingly 

sought him, and in presence of all the other 

counsellors admonished him, using the arguments 

pf a crooked policy, to reflect on the great power 

of the king, and that this insane tumult would 

^ It appears, from all the records of those times, that the 
Messinese family of Eiso iras noble and powerful and abounding 
in men of valour, although they unhappily chose to side with the 
enemies of their countiy. But for this crime the house of Biso 
was severely punished; the greater number of its members 
perished, and the others were reduced to beg their bread fh>m 
the hostile stranger. Of the three brothers mentioned by l^eo- 
castro, Richard, Matthew, and Baldwin, the two last fell victims 
to the fury of the people of Messina, in June, 1282 ; and the first 
was beheaded on board a galley at the entrance of the Bay of 
Naples, after the battle of the 6th of June, 1284, in which he had 
borne arms against his fellow-citizens. James and Parmenio, 
their nephews, also mentioned by Neocaatro, Henry, Niccoloso, 
another Matthew, Squarcia, Scurione, and Francis, whose names 
are to be found in numerous diplomas, took refuge in the land 
of the enemies of Sicily, and received from them subsidies, lucra- 
tive appointments, and the promise of fiefs. 
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deprive Messina of the advantages that would 
naturally accrue to her from the rebellion of 
Palermo. What were the Palermitans to him 
that he should share their madness? in what 
had Charles injured him or his city? ''How 
is it possible," continued he, ^'that thou who 
wast but yesterday loyal to the king, a friend to 
us, and the companion of our journey, shouldst 
have secretly nourished such hatred in thy heart ? 
and now, far from restraining the people from 
rushing to their ruin, shouldst spur them wildly on ? 
For thy own sake, for that of thy country, return 
to thy senses — ^it is yet time."* But Baldwin^ 
with a clearer comprehension of the honour and 
interests of the city, which were identical with 
those of Sicily, answered him indignantly; and 
neither counsellors nor citizens hesitated for a 
moment whether to prostitute Messina to the 
stranger, or bid her share the freedom of the 
sister cities of the island. Rejecting, therefore, 
these deceptive arguments, Baldwin, in the pre- 
sence of Matthew de Biso, solemnly renewed 
his oath to maintain the liberty of Sicily, or 

^ These^ with a few abbreviationg, are the identical words of 
Keocastro. 
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perism; and exhorted him to join in support of 
the saine sacred cause. In conclusion^ he desired 
him to ^return to Herbert, and offer him security 
for his cvwn life and that of his soldiers, if leaving 
their arms, horses, and accoutrements, they would 
sail direct for Aigues-Mortes in Provence, binding 
themselves not to touch anywhere on the Sicilian 
or other neighbouring coasts. The Viceroy agreed 
to these terms, and had no sooner traversed half 
the strait with two vessels than he broke them, 
and fall of hostile designs, landed in Calabria,^ 
in order to join Peter of Catanzaro, who, being 
advised of what was going forward, had embarked 
before him with his Calabrians, abandoning his 
horses and baggage to the fury of the people.' 

Theobald de Messi, castellan of the fortress 
of Matagrifone, and Micheletto, with those who 
had taken refuge at Scaletta, subsequently sur- 
rendered, with all their followers, on the terms 
granted to the Viceroy. The former having 



' Bart, de Neocastro^ ch. 25, 26. Some historians of succeed- 
ing centuries affirm that Herbert was slain at Messina. But the 
truth of the eyidence of Bartholomew de Neocastro is confirmed 
by several diplomas, which prove that Herbert was alive and uk 
the service of Charles after the revolution of Messina. 

> Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 358. 
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embarked on board a small vessel^ set sail sibveral 
times, and was driven into port by co^ 
winds or adverse fate; the latter was snot up 
in the castle and his soldiers in the p}^\!lace, to 
protect them from the fury of the i;^ ainUitade. 
But these precautions availed not to save, ?^ them. 
On the 7th of May, the galleys returned £^m 
Palermo, bringing captive with them two of those 
of Amalfi, which had accompanied them in the ex- 
pedition ; and the crew, inflamed either by example^ 
or indignation at the unnatural and useless 
attempt in which they had been employed against 
their feUow-countrymen, loudly demanded French 
blood to slake their thirst for vengeance. The 
citizens, meanwhile, were no less exasperated by 
Herbert's breach of faith ; so that, as the galley 
of Natale Pancia entering the port grazed the 
vessel of Theobald de Messi, the crew, on a signal 
from the shore, sprang upon her deck, seized 
and bound the prisoners, and flung them over- 
board to perish. On beholding this spectacle 
the former fiiry blazed up afresh within the city; 
the mob rushing to the palace, massacred the 
soldiers taken at Scaletta; the alarm-bells rang; 
the few partisans of the French concealed them- 
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selves in tierror; the armed and blood-stained 
people poured in torrents through the streets ; 
even the rulers of the city made no attempt to 
quell their fiiry; for Neocastro^ who undoubtedly 
shared in their counsels^ writes^ that they^ on the 
contrary^ advanced the more boldly in the path 
of revolution when they beheld the multitude so 
inextricably engaged.* A 

Thus, within the month of April/ this memo- 
rable revolution, called from the hour of its 
outbreak the Sicilian Vespers, begun at Palermo 
with desperate courage, and actively and saga- 
ciously communicated to the entire island, was 
finally accomplished at Messina. In it fell, says 
Villani,' about four thousand French; but what- 
ever may have been the numbers, for which we 
have no surer authority, it is certain that the 
slaughter was vast and deplorable, but necessary 
at that period; so that it is not without cause, . 
that the people of Sicily proudly retain to this 
day the recollection of their fierce and ancient 
valour. Nor is it to be wondered at that the 



^ Bart de Neocastro, ck 27— SO. 

' Anon. Chron. ^ic. p. 147. ISic, Speciale, book i. ch. 4. 

* Book Yii ch. 61. 
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contemporary Italian writers speak of it^ some^ 
as marvellous and incredible; some^ as the result 
of divine or diabolical agency; since it not only 
broke the power of Charles^ till then regarded 
as invincible^ but even in the first outburst it 
was in vain that the ruling powers attempted 
to reduce Palermo with their eleven galleys, or 
to fortify or keep to their allegiance the other 
towns nearer to Messina ; while there was no 
fortress, however impregnable, that did not fell 
into the hands of the liberators; no city or 
hamlet that did not join their standard. It is 
indeed recorded by tradition, and henceforward 
will be proved by a document, that the castle of 
Sperlinga, commanded by Peter Lamanno, alone 
in all the island maintained a protracted resistance, 
owing to the valour of the garrison and the 
fidelity of its inhabitants; hence the proverb, 
"What the Sicilians willed, Sperlinga alone re- 
fused ;^'' which is still in use amongst the people, 

* " Quod Sicvlis placuit, sola Sperlinga negavit/* I have fre- 
quently heard repeated by the lovers of Latin proverbs. The 
people more briefly and pointedly say only, " Sperlinga nego," 
and this saying appears to me of sufficient value as historical 
testimony to correct the contemporary historians, who are silent 
concerning the fate of Sperlinga;— the Sicilians, in order not to 
perpetuate a painful recollection ; the others, from ignorance of 
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to upbraid those who dissent from a general wish : 
hence also the opposite fate which befell the 
garrison and the inhabitants^ according to the 
respective deserts of each^ the former being 
landed and recompensed by the Angevin govern- 
ment^ while the latter have ever since been held 
in disrepute by the nation for their pertinacity 
(undeserving of the name of constancy) in a 
criminal cause. But with the exception of this 
small number, the unanimity of our forefath<3rs 
is matter of astonishment, and so much the more 
so, that both before and after this period they 
were torn by municipal divisions, which were 
hushed to silence by the Vespers. Even Messina 
nobly joined the general movement, although she 
was at that time the residence of Charles's viceroy 
and after the Vespers Palermo resumed her 
ancient influence in the government of the 
island. But unanimity is facilitated in great 
masses by similarity of wishes, and by the force 
of example ; and thus it was that events of a 
similar character to those of Palermo were every 

the &ct0. It is proved by a docament that some of Charles's 
soldiers defended themselyes for a long time in the castle of 
Sperlinga, which woald have been scarcely possible without the 
concurrence of the inhabitants. 
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where reprodaced^ aad followed by the adoption 

of the same institations^ of which we will now 

proceed to speak. 

The communal form of goyemment^ nnder the 

protection of the Church, was adopted, as we 

have seen, by all the cities and townships/ even 

apparently by those subject to feudal lords, of 

which the most part had expelled their French 

feudataries, aud all enjoyed municipal privileges, 

according to the ordinances of the Norman and 

Suabian goyemments. Having, therefore, formed 

themselves into republics, the people elected 

sometimes one, sometimes several captains, and 

a varying number of counsellors, who were eith^ 

men of the people, or nobles of small power and 

knights, chosen, like any other citizen, on the 

ground of their personal reputation; or if any 

were of illustrious birth, the scantiness of their 

means, as weU as their ambition, combined to 

place them in the ranks of the people.' This 

came to pass in a kingdom subjected for two 

hundred years to the feudal system, because the 

foreign barons, newly arrived, and detested on 

» Anon. Chron. Sic. p. 147. Nic. Spedale, book I. ch. 4. Saba 
Malaspina, Cont. pp. 858, 359. 
' Saba Kalaspina, Cont. p. 836. 
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accotmt of the contributiona and personal service^ 
till then unknown in Sidly^ were involved in the 
fall of the monarchy ; and the ancient nobles^ few 
in number, and ground down by poverty and 
proscriptions^ were not strong enough to exert 
any influence. Hence^ and owing to the revo- 
lutionary impulse having originated with the 
people^ the republican institutions of Aprils 1282^ 
seem to have been altogether democratic ; in fact^ 
the more important deliberations were conducted 
by the assembled people in the open air/ Like 
the free cities of Italy, those of Sicily remained 
independent of each other, but admonished by 
the peril which all perceived to be impending, 
they united themselves in a league, binding 
them to mutual defence and support.;' whether 
by marches and provinces, or immediately em- 

1 Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 27, 87, 41. Saba Malaspina, Cont. 
p. 356, &c. 

> Axmali Genoyesi, in Muratori, R. I. S. yoI. vi. p. 576. Saba 
Malaspina, Cont. p. 958. Bull of Martin lY. in Bajnald, Ann. 
Bed. 1282, §§ 18—18. D'EscIot, ch.81, and Saba Malaspina, loc 
cU.f suppose the other cities to haye sworn obedience to the muni- 
cipality of Palermo. Messina was certainly not amongst them . 
and all the other authorities, besides many diplomas, point to a 
confederation, rather than to the supremacy of Palermo, which 
however it might possibly hare possessed de facto, and not de 
jure, as being foremost in the revolution, the ancient capital, 
and the most populous city of Sicily. 
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bracing the entire island^ is not clearly shown by 
the few diplomas which have been preserved to 
us, or by the chroniclers, who either were igno- 
rant concerning internal regulations, or passed 
them over as unimportant. It therefore remains 
doubtful whether those mentioned by Saba 
Malaspina were substituted by the decision of the 
league for the ancient justiciaries, or whether 
they were elected captains of the people by all the 
municipalities of one or more provinces. These 
were Alamanno,^ Captain of Yal di Noto, and 
afterwards of the entire island; Santoro, of 
Lentini, in Yal Demone, and in the plain of 
Milazzo; John Foresta, in that of Lentini; 
Simon of Calatafimi, in the mountains of the 
Lombards; and others in other towns and dis- 
tricts.' Both the individuals and the institutions 
they represented have sunk into obscurity, because 
they achieved nothing and lasted but a brief 
space, Peter of Aragon having appeared upon the 

> We find many of the name of Lamanno or Alamanno, both 
on the Sicilian and Angevin side at this period, and it is pro- 
bable that there might be many fJamilieB bearing this sumame, 
derived, according to the custom of the time, from the native 
land of their German fore&thers, who might have established 
themselves in Italy. 

' Saba Mahisplna, Cont. p. 358. 
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scene at the end of five months^ and the faction 
having prevailed, which suppressing the republic, 
called him to the throne. Nor does it appear 
that these, or any other persons, were invested 
with what we should now caU executive power, for 
we find no traces of their authority, either in our 
own public documents, or in the fierce invectives 
of the Court of Rome ; but from all the records 
of the time it is evident that the cities, especially 
Palermo and Messina which surpassed aU the rest 
in power and influence, acted as corporate political 
bodies, leagued with the rest and imdivided by 
discord, but independent. Thus we find the 
Palermitans sending an orator to the Pope, 
to acquaint him with what had passed, and to 
implore the protection of the Church;* while the 
Messinese despatched a more welcome messenger 
to the Emperor Paleologus, one Alafranco Cassano, 
of Genoa, who, for love of the people of Messina, 
effected the voyage to Constantinople, in defiance 
of grave perils.* In other matters of government 

* Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 18. Gio. Villani, book vii. ch. 63. 
Giacheito Malespini, ch. 210. 

* Bart de Neocastro, ch. 50. 

VOL. I. L 
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the mnnicipal magistrates acted as soyereigns; 
.many of them granted franchises^ and the magis- 
trate of Messina restored to the Archbishop the 
Castle of Calatabiano^ and other possessions^ 
which imder the rule of Charles the exchequer 
had pertinaciously refused to give up. 

For the rest^ it appears certain that the general 
affairs of the island were conducted by i^ federal 
assembly, which, in accordance with ancient 
custom, was called a Parliament, but was dif- 
ferently constituted from the usual parliaments, 
as the sovereign was wanting; and perhaps the 
barons also, since, at the first commencement of 
the Republic, the only ties we find are betwe^i 
the several municipalities; and historians speak 
only of the assembled syndics of the cities, and 
of invitations to the several townships to take 
their places in the commonwealth, being repre- 
sented in like manner ; using besides other similar 
expressions which indicate a populajr, rather than 
baronial system of representation ; and as in those 
days the royal parliaments were convened at the 
pleasure of the king independently of any fixed 
time and place, so were these at the need of the 
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people, in Palermo or Messina.* While Charles's 
forces delayed their coining, the parliaments de- 
liberated to good purpose. They decreed that 
Messina should be provisioned for two years; 
that the valiant archers and crossbowmen &om 
the mountains should be called in to strengthen 
the defensive force of the city; and that ships 
and men should be sent for the protection of the 
important cities of Catania, Agosta, and Syracuse 
on the east coast ; ^d Milazzo, Fatti, and Cefalu 
on the west. These preparations originated in 
the immutable determination never again to 
tolerate the French yoke, in which all concurred, 
although differing as to the means to be em- 
ployed; for some desired to unite themselves 
more closely with the Church, and consolidate 
republican institutions ; others, to offer the throne 
to some foreign prince upon equitable conditions.^ 
But these matters were debated without blood- 

^ The parliamentB held at Messina haye been quoted aboTe, 
and another will be recorded in the following chapters. That in 
which the preparations for defence were determined upon was 
held at Messina, as may be conjectured f^m a passage of Saba 
Malaspina^ to be quoted presently, and from another in the lost 
poetical history of Bartholomew de Neocastro, mentioned by 
Zorita in his Annals of Aragon, book iy. ch. 18. 

* Saba Malaspina, Cont pp. 859, 360. 

l2 
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fhed^ and even without acrimony; and hence it is 
beautifiil to contemplate this Sicilian brotherhood 
awaking to new life^ and^ without jealousy or 
internal dissensions^ eagerly co-operating in the 
common defence, uniting itself closely in counsel, 
assembling its forces, and calmly considering the 
means of establishing a stable form of govern- 
ment. In the hope that the present order of 
things would prove durable, it was resolved to 
adopt the date of this memorable revolution as 
a new era, so that we find several diplomas thus 
beaded — " In the first year of the dominion of the 
Holy Church of Rome, and of the happy Republic* 
Several chronicles, as already mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, give the glory of this noble 
achievement to Procida and to the conspiracy, 
and their example has been followed by the 
generality of the world, so that in these days 
we find the subject placed in no other light, 

^ Diploma of the 15ih Augnst, 1282, produced by GaUo in his 
AnDalB of Messina, vol. ii. p. 181. Perhaps in the public Acts 
they might use the date of the first year of the Bepublic, in 
accordance with the custom of the Court of Rome, and of aU 
other principalities at that time, when it was usual to name the 
indiction (a term of fifteen years), and the year of the reign of the 
prince, and sometimes even of the feudatary, rather than the 
date of the year according to the common era. 
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whether in histories, tragedies, romances, or 
essays. I too shared in this belief, until research 
into the histories of the times convinced me of 
my error. Of the first authors of this version 
very few are contemporaneous ; the others wrote, 
some a longer, some a shorter period after the 
events, and all are rendered obnoxious to sus- 
picion by partisanship and by manifest error in 
some of their facts. But those amongst the con- 
temporary historians, whose evidence carries with 
it the greatest weight, whether Italians or 
foreigners some of whom are remarkable for 
candour, more especially Saba Malaspina, who 
was a zealous Guelf, secretary of Pope Martin, 
and better informed than any one on the subject 
of the affairs of Sicily, make mention, at the 
utmost, of some vague designs of Peter, but 
do not say a word of conspiracy with the Sici- 
lians, much less of any meeting of the conspi- 
rators at Palermo ; and relate how the insults of 
the French on that day, and still more the 
" abuse of power, which always afflicts a subject 
people, moved Palermo ; '^ such are the words of 
the most sublime genius of Italy,^ a contemporary 
1 Dante, Paradisoi ch. 8. 
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of strict veracity, and exceeding all beside in 
penetration^ 

Neither the excommunications and censures 
of the Popes, nor the subsequent diplomatic 
acts, contain any accusation of a conspiracy 
giving birth to the Vespers, but they blame 
Peter for having accepted the crown at the hands 
of the rebels, and for having encouraged them by 
his envoys after the revolution. The evidence 
afforded by the necessary causes of other un- 
doubted facts confirms the authority of history ; 
Peter had not quitted Spain, nor were his pre- 
parations completed at the first outbreak of the 
revolution, in which no writer makes mention of 
Procida ; none of the greater feudataries took the 
lead in the tumult, or in the governments to 
which it gave rise; the Republic, and not the 
accession of Peter, was proclaimed, and lasted for 
five months; the humours of the time, were 
purely democratic; three months later, Peter 
sailed, not to Sicily, but to Africa; then, when 
the peril became imminent, the Barons, having 
seized the reins of power, at length called him 
to the throne. 

From these and all other particulars, it is 
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evident that the revolution of the Vespers was 
an unpremeditated movement of a popular 
nature^ a solitary instance in the monarchies of 
the middle ages. Otherwise^ barons who con- 
spire with a king and proclaim a Republic; 
conspirators who, uncompelled by danger, give 
the signal of action before their forces are in 
readiness; a party triumphing, and then aban- 
doning the state to men of an inferior grade; 
would be inexplicable anomalies, contrary to 
human nature, and never before witnessed. The 
various statements of historians, and the diplo- 
matic records, will be found in the Appendix* 
What is to be gathered from them, in my opinion, 
is this : — that Peter aspired to the throne of 
Sicily, and intrigued to obtain it; that the 
Barons, who were in his interest, may possibly 
have urged on the people, but did not as yet 
consider themselves strong enough to act, and, 
hesitating and maturing, would perhaps never 
have effected what was accomplished without 
reflection by the multitude. The people were un- 
consciously moved by the antagonism of race, but 
they were fully sensible of their wrongs, and that 
for these there was but one remedy. The exac- 
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tions for the Greek campaign^ the outrages of 
the week before Easter in Palermo, and the 
intolerable insult of Drouet, made the cup oyer- 
flow. Amongst the masses of the people was 
found one mind, — ^far-seeing or thoughtless, we 
know not which — one resolute arm, which gave 
the signal. The people of Palermo, quick in 
thought and deed, hesitated not an instant to 
follow the example, every heart being animated 
by the same wish, which might bear a semblance 
of conspiracy to a person of slender penetration, 
who should fail to reflect that, when once the public 
mind is predisposed, any fortuitous accident may 
suffice to kindle a blaze so general as neither art 
nor intrigue could produce. Those who made 
themselves leaders of the people then assumed 
the power of the state ; they gave it a communal 
form, in accordance with their own humours, and 
retained it through the credit of success, until 
the influence of the Barons slowly unfolded itself, 
and the peril became more imminent. Then the 
monarchy was restored; then Peter was called 
to the throne; then, and not till then, if con- 
spiracy there existed, were its effects felt. . After- 
wards the world began to seek a marvellous cause 
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i for this marvellous event ; the Vespers and the 
If coming of Peter were woven and confounded to- 

gether; after the lapse of years some anterior 
practices came to light, and were perhaps boast- 
fully exaggerated ; and in the kingdom of Naples, 
in Guelfic Italy, and more especially in France, 
the report of the conspiracy was studiously propa- 
gated, because it appeared to throw blame on the 
Sicilians, and diminish that which attached to the 
Angevin government. Thus, the facts gradually 
becoming more and more distorted, the conspi- 
racy of Procida with the three potentates grew 
into the marvellous fable of the slaughter of all 
the French in Sicily in one day and even in one 
hour, and of an entire nation secretly conspiring 
for many years; things not merely untrue, but 
impossible. Ignorance, the difficulty of commu- 
nication, the scantiness of chronicles, and the 
natural inclination of men to the marvellous 
rather than the true, tended to diflFuse the error, 
as frequently occurs in our own times notwith- 
standing the great difference of our material con- 
dition. Successive historians copied each other ; 
several recorded both statements (that of the 
conspiracy, and that of the spontaneous outbreak), 
l8 
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without giving any opinion of their own upon 
the question. Passing over the rest, I will merely 
mention that Gibbon doubted solely because he 
was deceived by an anachronism; and Voltaire 
derided the idea of conspiracy. It is therefore no 
presumption on my part if, supported by such 
reasons and such authority, I maintain the opinion 
I have advanced/ 

^ See the Appendix. 
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It was at the Papal Court, and from the Arch- 
bishop of Morreale, that Charles received intel- 
ligence of the Sicilian massacre. The tidings 
struck hiTn with a presentiment of impending 
ruin, and awoke in his proud spirit a sort of des- 
perate resignation even before rousing it to anger, 
so that he humbly turned to Heaven for help, and 
was heard to pray, '^ Oh Lord Gbd, since it is thy 
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pleasure to send adverse fortune upon me, may it 
please thee that I should fall by slow degrees.** * 
He hastened breathlessly to Naples, where being 
apprised of the progress of the rebellion, he gave 
way to uncontrolled fiiry, to the utter disregard of 
his regal dignity. He paced his apartments with 
rapid strides, as if beside himself, in silence and 
with savage looks, gnawing a stick with his teeth 
like an angry dog ; till at length he began to vent 
his rage in words : he would go to Sicily ; every 
moment of delay seemed to him a century : he 
would go to demolish the cities, to bum up the 
provinces, to extirpate by fearful tortures all that 
rebellious race: he would leave Sicily a naked 
and uninhabited rock, as an example of regal 
justice, and a terror to remote ages. The Sicilians 
who were in Naples on account of commercial 
transactions, and who could be no sharers in the 
guilt of their countrymen, were compelled to seek 
safety in flight or concealment. Meanwhile 
Charles busied himself in assembling the soldiers 
enrolled for the Grecian expedition, in reviewing. 



^ Gio. YiUani, book viL ch. 61, 62. These are the words which 
he puts into Charleses mouth. Chron. of the Conspiracy of 
Procida, he. cit p. 265. Qiach. Malespini, ch. 210. 
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exhorting, and completing his preparations ; and 
waited impatiently for further tidings, which all 
were of sinister import, till at last came those of 
the revolution of Messina, which roused him to 
fresh paroxysms of rage,* but secretly chilled his 
heart with fear. He immediately despatched to 
the King of Prance a letter, dictated doubtless by 
himself, which ill concealed the grief and depression 
of his spirit : it stated that Sicily had revolted, 
that great evils would ensue if he did not hasten 
to remedy them with a powerful army; and he 
requested that the King of France would be 
pleased to send him instantly five hundred men- 
at-arms, with the Count of Artois, or some other 
valiant captain, himself defraying the expenses, 
for which he should be indemnified without loss of 
time.* 

While in this sudden reverse of fortune he im- 
plored the assistance of forces from his mother- 
country, the Court of Rome aided him with 
counsels and possibly with money, with prayers, 
and with unmeasured maledictions upon the 

^ Bart, de Neocasiro, ch. 81. Nic. Specials, book i. ch. 5. 

' The revolution of Messina took place on the 28th of April, 
and on the 9th of May Charles wrote this letter to Philip the 
Bold. 
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rebels.^ On Ascension-day Martin IV. issued a 
prodamation from Orvieto to the whole of Chris- 
tendom^ commanding that none should presume 
to favour this revolution ; declaring that the dis- 
obedient^ if bishops or prelates^ should be deposed, 
and if princes or barons, despoiled of their fiefs 
and their vassals absolved from their allegiance ; 
pronouncing aU federal treaties entered into by 
the Sicilian cities to be null and void j sternly 
admonishing the Falermitans and other leaders of 
the movement, to submit themselves to Charles, 
and threatening aU who should harden themselves 
in their guilt with countless penalties in their 
goods, their persons, and their souls. ^ 

The answer he received was firm, but couched 
in reverent terms, so that Martin, having heaxd 
the Sicilian orators, said that they treated him as 
the rabble treated Christ, when they '^ hailed him 
Eang of the Jews, and smote him with their 
hands ; ^' * and such was undoubtedly the spirit, 
if not of the first embassy to the Court of Rome, 

* Saba Malaspina, Cont. p,361. Gio. Villani, Giacchetto Ma- 
lespini, and Chron. of the Conspiracy of Procida, passages quoted 
above. 

a BuU in Raynald, Ann. Eccl. 1282, §§ 13—18. 

3 Gio. Villani, book vii. ch. 63. 
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at any rate of the remonstrance after its admo- 
nition, or after the first excommunication, which 
addresses itself to the Conscript Fathers, (so it 
terms the cardinals,) sharers in the imlimited 
power of the Pope, who sit in the Sacred College 
to hold the scales of jostice, and to advise to- 
gether for the public benefit unbiassed by any 
considerations of private interest ; aud which com- 
plains in a style firequently verbose, sometimes 
confused, and still offcener brilliant and poetical, 
that the Court of Rome should fEivour the ini- 
quitous rule of Charles of Anjbu, who came from 
the distant regions of the west to the shores of 
Sicily, and should command the Sicilians to return 
to the yoke of Egyptian bondage which they had 
shaken off by divine inspiration and assistance, — 
a barbarous yoke, which the Pope did not know, 
and which he sought to replace upon the necks 
already swelled and bleeding from long years of 
endurance. With the same intemperate rhetoric 
it proceeds to compare the French and Latin 
nations, exa^erating abuse of the one, and praise 
of the other. ^' Should they," it exclaims, " should 
they rule over us! should they administer justice ! 
"Who would endure their hands ever ready for 
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blood and injury^ their daxk countenances^ their 
threatening aspect^ their arrogant words, their 
very breath ? Oh Death I hope of the wretched, 
rest even of the happy, our souls, impatient to be 
removed hence, either to heaven or to hell, longed 
for thee, so long as our condemned bodies were 
powerless to serve our country! Conscript 
Fathers, this is not rebellion which you behold ; 
this is not an ungrateful flight from the bosom of 
a mother; but legitimate resistance in accord- 
ance with canon and civil law, chaste love, zeal for 
modesty, the sacred defence of liberty. We stir 
up the vortex of our griefs, and draw forth on 
the shore the weed festering in the depths, of the 
sea. Behold women forced before the eyes of 
their husbands, maidens dishonoured, injuries 
accumulated until it seems as if there were no 
room for more ; behold stripes on the back, hands 
raised to strike the face which bears the likeness 
of the Creator, homicides, imprisonments, rapine, 
contumely; occupation of the property of the 
Church, the dominion of brute force, the sovereign 
made sole arbitrator of marriages, — evils of which 
the Court of Rome neither is, nor can be igno- 
rant, which are known to the most distant 
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nations. Conscript Fathers^ there is a fury excited 
by extreme misery, there is a force of necessity, 
a reaction of himian liberty, — ^and then no excess 
of cruelty is so inhuman that it may not be bene- 
ficial as a warning to restrain the wicked. The 
bodies of women were ripped up ; infants were 
slain before their birth ; history will relate it to the 
most remote ages; and thus let vice perish ere it 
sees the light ! thus with the brood of the serpent 
be its venom destroyed ! " There is a sort of 
sublimity in the fierce desperation of these impious 
words. ''And now,'' continues the unknown 
author, leaving the cardinals, and attacking the 
Pope, "now I turn to you, and upon you shall the 
cup be poured out. Wars rage around ; enemies 
threaten, nations tremble torn by intestine and 
foreign wars ; and these. Father, are the fruit of 
your works ! '' Here he touches on the connivance 
at the insurrection of Viterbo, and all the mis- 
deeds of King Charles in Eome ; and brings not a 
few accusations against Martin, reminding him 
that in devoting himself to the interests of a 
party, he lessened the authority of the Court of 
Bome; that crimes, permitted because they are 
advantageous, lead to crimes which are injurious ; 
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that he did wrong to promote his partisans^ and 
neglect the other affairs of the Church; and that 
disturbances devour their authors; adding^ ^^The 
axe is raised^ the signal is given to strike ; seek 
then to grasp it yourself before it severs the tree 
from the root/' With these words, and many 
more, he exhorts Pope Martin to change his 
course, if he regards his salvation. From the 
ideas, the style, and the excess of passion to which 
he gives way, the author would seem to be an 
ecclesiastic, a man of some education, and a daring 
patriot. No one can either assert or deny, that 
this remonstrance was sent to the Court of Rome 
when the way of pardon was known to be closed, 
and that nothing remained but to protest firmly. 
But if the rulers of Sicily did not write in these 
identical words, they assuredly wrote in the same 
sense ; and at any rate the document which has 
been preserved to us is unquestionably both of the 
country and of the period ; it bears the burning 
impress of the revolution, a fire which once ex- 
tinguished, it was impossible to feign.* 

The Court of Rome perceiving that the Sicilians 
were not to be moved from their purpose, turned 
* Document II. at the end of the work. 
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to other counsels. It deputed Cardinal Gherardo 
of Parma as Pontifical Legate invested with 
extraoi^dinary powers in the kingdom of Sicily,* 
The bull runs thus : " Moved by our extreme 
love for Sicily, and deeply grieved at the offences 
with which she is troubled by the enemy of man- 
kind, we send thee forth, brother, as an angel of 
peace ; do thou root up and destroy, scatter and 
dissipate, build and plant; make use of all our 
authority for the glory of Grod and the reformation 
of the kingdom/^* The penetration of the Papal 
counsels is also manifested by a statute pro- 
mulgated at that time by Charles, in which 
attributing all the misgovemment to the inferior 
officers, he moderated the most oppressive ex- 
actions of the exchequer, of the magistrates, and 
of their subordinates ; and even the harshness of 
some of the laws, the encroachments of the 
feudataries in municipal affairs, and the violence 
exercised by them in the surrounding districts.* 
These were flatteries to appease the Sicilians, 

^ Saba Malasplna, Cont. p. 861. Yillani, Giacchetto Malespini, 
and the Chronicle of the Conspinusj, in the passages quoted. 

» Baynald, Ann. Eccl. 1282, $ 20. The buU is dated from 
Orvieto, the 4th of June, 1282. 

» Capitoli del Regno di Napoli, 10th June, 1282, p. 26, etc. 
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blandishments addressed to the people of Apulia 
and Calabria^ in order that^ being oppressed by the 
same rule, they might not rise in imitation of the 
example of their neighbours, but satisfied and 
grateful, might afford assistance to the king. In 
assembling the feudal militia of those provinces, 
he had in fact great difficulties to overcome by his 
power and resolution.^ He added to them a thou- 
sand Saracens from Lucera, with horsemen and foot- 
men from Florence and other Guelf and Lombard 
cities ; the French, whether vassals or mercenaries, 
were the sinews of the force; Genoa and Pisa 
furnished galleys ; all those of the kingdom were 
assembled; and the king sent for twenty-four 
additional ones from Provence, as the most part 
of those prepared for the Grecian expedition were 
shut up in the port of Messina. Besides these 
there were collected as many transports and minor 
vessels as were required for the passage of the 
troops. Charles commanded that all his forces 
should proceed to La Catena, a little town of 
Calabria, situated on the straits opposite to 
Messina, which he desired first to assault ; and 
he sent forward forty galleys, abundance of grain 
^ Saba Malaspina^ Goni. p. 367. 
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and other provisions, and everything which could 
be required for the supply of the army. There 
he afterwards reviewed fifteen thousand horse 
and sixty thousand foot, ready to serve the designs 
of his vengeance, together with a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred vessels of war and transport;* 
an enormous force, but which does not appear 
exaggerated when we reflect, that Charles was 
already prepared for a great enterprise in which 
he was assisted by the half of Italy, by Prance, 
and by the Court of Rome ; and that before the 
struggles between the power of the sovereign and 
of the barons, and the consequent use of standing 
armies, forces almost as numerous as those of the 
present day could be assembled, with only a 
summons to the barons and knights, and a com- 
paratively small simi, for the scanty pay of the 
foot soldiers. A cardinal armed with censures 
and with full powers; a king inured to war 

* Gio. Villani, book yii. ch. 64, 65. Paolino di Pietro, in Mu- 
ratori, R. I. S. vol. xxyi. p. 88. Anon. Chron. Sic. ch. 89. Saba 
Malaspina, Cont. pp. 867, 868, 881. Geste de' Conti di Bar- 
cellona, ch. 28, loc. cU, Nic. Speciale, book L ch. 5. Chron. of 
the Gonspinusj of Procida, loc. cU. p. 270. Montaner, ch. 48. Bart, 
de Neocastro, ch. 82. D'Esclot, ch. 82. Annals of Genoa, in 
Muratori, R. I. S. vol. yi. p. 676. These, however, give very 
different statements of the numbers of the vessels and forces. 
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and accustomed to victory; an immense army 
eager for vengeance, and thirsting for prey; the 
impetuosity of France ; the cunning of Rome ; 
the fury of an offended tyrant, and all the arts 
of war and of policy, thus grouped themselves 
menacingly on the extreme point of Italy, for the 
conquest of the rebel island. 

Messina, the brilliant and majestic queen of the 
straits, is seated between two seas, facing the east; 
for on the left the promontory of Peloro advances 
into the Mediterranean ; while on the right the . 
cape of San Ranieri stretches out so boldly into 
the Ionian sea, curving in the shape of a scythe 
over against the bend of the shcnre, as to form 
a vast and deep harbour, sheltered from every 
blast. The hills slope down into the sea, so that 
a considerable part of the city is built upon the 
acclivity, from whence the bay, the strait, and the 
opposite coast of Calabria form a magnificent 
panorama. The plain unfolds itself a little 
towards the north, and gains a greater expanse 
towards the east, where it is adorned with villas 
and vineyards ; the hills are covered with wood, 
and were still more so in those days than in ours. 
Otherwise, neither the aspect of the country nor 
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the site of the city have undergone any change^ 
though it has experienced more than one 
catastrophe; and after the earthquake of 1783^ 
which nearly destroyed it, its walls were rebuilt 
from their foundations. 

Every heart and every arm in this noble city 
now nerved itself for the defence. The greatest 
anxiety was displayed to strengthen the port, an 
attack by land forces not being expected so soon. 
The country was levelled towards the north, the 
vines uprooted, the scattered dwellings destroyed, 
and the wood-work of the latter employed for the 
repairs of the walls, or for the construction of 
engines of wax; works which, however, could not be 
so effectually completed, as not to require further 
labour bestowed upon them in the hour of greatest 
need. Strong iron chains fastened to floating 
beams were thrown across the mouth of the 
harbour, to close it against hostile vessels. The 
headland of San Banieri was defended by a 
chosen corps of young men, under the command 
of Nicholas Bivacqua and James de Brugnali, 
posted in the Church of the Saviour situated on 
its extreme point where now stands a fortress of 
the same name. The war commenced with a 
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favourable omen for Sicily, when on the second of 
June, seeing forty hostile galleys set sail from 
La Catona, the Messinese sent forth thirty to the 
encounter; the enemy, taken by surprise, hastily 
took refuge at ScyUa, and the crews leapt ashore, 
while the horses of Herbert of Orleans, and of 
the Count of Catanzaro, drew themselves up in 
array to afford them protection ; but it was the 
adverse wind which sprung up, and not the display 
of hostile force, which restrained the Sicilians, 
eager to rush in to the attack, and to bum the 



At that period the courage of a Sicilian friar 
excited the admiration even of his enemies. King 
Charles, on the 10th of June, arrived at La 
Catona with a squadron of troops; the newly- 
equipped galleys were daily coming in from 
Brindisi ; and amid the display thus made by the 
enemy, the Messinese longed to obtain exact 
information of his numbers and designs. On the 
entreaty of the municipal council, Bartholomew 
da Piazza, of the Minorite Friars, a man of letters, 
of high moral character and distinguished name, 
undertook to reconnoitre them ; not as a base spy, 
^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 81. 
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but as a citizen^ who, at his country^s need, dares 
to confront the block as a soldier confronts the 
sword. The friar proceeded to Calabria, neither 
fearfully nor secretly ; and being brought before 
Charles, the latter asked him roughly, '^ Where- 
fore dost thou come hither from my traitorous 
subjects ? ^' " I am no traitor,^^ firmly replied the 
friar; " nor do I come from a dty of traitors ; but 
moved by religion and conscience, I come hither 
to admonish the Minorite Friars, not to counte- 
nance this thy most unjust warfare. Providence 
committed an innocent people to thy care, and 
thou hast suffered it to be devoured by wolves 
and dogs. Thou didst harden thy heart against 
tears and lamentations ; we therefore turned our- 
selves to Heaven, and Heaven heard us and 
taught us tp vindicate our sacred rights. But dost 
thou hope, the victory obtained, to accuse us of 
felony ? Know, oh king ! that aU these forces are 
assembled in vain against the Messinese ; for they 
have walls and towers, and strong hearts fired 
by the divine beams of liberty ; and raised above 
the weakness of human nature, they await thee 
prepared to die. Think thou on Pharaoh ! '* 
Whether from the fear of Heaven, or a desire to 
VOL. I. M 
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conciliate the Messioese^ the long abstained from 
doing any injury to the monk. He vented his 
wrath by giving orders for a first attack: and 
Bartholomew retoming to his fellow-citizens, 
reported to them the strength of the host, and 
the dark designs of Charles.^ 

It was against Milazzo that the assault was 
directed, because it was from thence that Messina 
obtained the provisions with which the parliament 
had decreed that the city should be provided ; a 
decree which, between poverty and universal mis- 
trust, had been but imperfectly executed. The 
Counts of Brienne and Catanzaro, Herbert of 
Orleans^ and Bertram d^A.ccursio, leaders of this 
attack, were charged to bum the crops,, sack the 
country, carry oS the herds for the use of the 
army, and then occupy Milazzo. On the 12th 
of June they set sail frx)m La Catona, with five 
hundred horse aud a thousand foot, on board of 
sixty vessels. The captain of the city would not 
risk his small fleet against so considerable a force 
and the hundred other vessels which were fleen 
ranged along the coast, but preferred confronting 
them on shore. He therefore .hastily equipped 
* Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 32, 84, 
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five hundred horse and considerable squadrons of 
foot, irith which, while the French fleet rounded 
the Cape, he traversed the hills of the Peloriade, 
and, advancing along the northern shore, led his 
men to Milazzo, just as the enemy was making 
sail towards it. Thus the Sicilians advanced to 
a considerable distance from Messina, and, unused 
to marching in order, overcome by heat, fatigue, 
and the weight of their arms, they dispersed, some 
to seek for water or for shade, some to call the 
peasantry to arms ; when near to the cane plan- 
tations of San Gregorio, at the fountain of Aleta, 
the enemy seeing them etigaged amongst the 
rocks in such disorder, suddenly landed. Baldwin 
wished to halt, collect his scattered forces, and 
send to the city for reinforcements; but Henry 
of Amelina having opposed him, on account of 
a private grudge, all resolved on adopting the 
course which appeared the most honourable. 
Undaunted, indeed, but weary and scattered, 
they surrounded the enemy, who, fresh and well- 
disciplined, overthrew them in the first encounter. 
Henry of Amelina himself, Anfiiso de Camulio, 
Bertoldo Alamanno, and Peter Cafici, knights; 
Bartholomew Mussone, Martin of Benincasa, 
h2 
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Abraham of Ambrosio^ Nicholas Bosso^ and about 
a thousand others^ of less distinction^ were slain 
in the miUe and in the flight. Many prisoners 
were also taken; amongst whom history records 
the names of Robert of Mileto, a knight, who 
died a prisoner of the French, and Henry Rosso, 
a merchant, who, after the conclusion of the 
siege, ransomed himself for a thousand ounces of 
gold." 

When the defeat was known in the city, the 
people, exasperated by grief and further incited 
by Baldwin Mussone, the inexpert captain, who 
complained of treachery in order to exculpate 
himself, rose tumultuously in search of the 
traitors, and called forth the partisans of the 
French, the detested De Risos, to death. Matthew 
and Baldwin, dragged from the castle of Mata- 
grifone, where they had at first been shut up, 
were torn to pieces ; James was beheaded by the 
hand of the executioner. Their corpses were 
dragged through the city, and flung aside un- 
buried, with such extreme fiiry that their friends 



* Bart, de Keocastro, ch. 33, 36, 36. Kic Speciale, book i. 
ch. 5. Gio. Villani, bookviL ch. 66. They however diflfer as to 
the numbers engaged. 
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dared not even weep for them^ and their relations 
hardly escaped sharing their doom. Meanwhile, 
the mob, having already forgotten the ill-fated 
straggle, as if these deaths had been so many 
triumphs, joyfully paraded the walls of the city, 
or gave themselves up to noisy rejoicings in the 
streets. But within a short space, the people, per- 
suaded probably by the more prudent among them, 
with one voice deposed Mussone from his office of 
Captain of the People, and raised in his stead, by 
general acclamation, Alaimo of LenMni, a hale 
and valiant old man, noble of blood and of fame, 
and of great experience in war. This measure 
was of signal benefit, not only to Messina^ but 
to the entire island. 

No sooner had Alaimo assumed the command, 
than with great military skill he proceeded to set 
the defences of the city in order, to repair and 
provide, minutely to inspect everything, and 
unceasingly to instruct the people in the use of 
arms.^ Catania, and all the municipalities of the 
vast tract of country between Tusa and Agosta, 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. Z6, 87. Kic. Speciale, book i. ch. 5. 
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also hailed him their Captain ci the People; 
whether before or after Messiua is not known,^ 

Another month passed away in preparations on 
either side ; and at length, on the 25th of July/ 
the king put all his forces in motion. He caused 
the baggage, provisions, horses, and after them 
the troops, to be embarked ; last of all he himself 
mounted the deck oi a galley proudly decorated 
with purple, seeming as though it held the fate 
of the world in its grasp. But with all this 
parade, avoiding the formidable port of Messina, 
he put to shore four miles to the south at the 
abbey of Santa Maria Boccamadore; again hoping 
to entice the citizens forth to give battle far 
from the town. But Alaimo curbed the ill-timed 
ardour which Charles's movements failed not to 

^ A diploma dated August 1274, in the Royal Archives of 
Naples, shows this nobleman to have held in 1274 the office of 
Justiciaiy in Principato and in the proyinoe of Benevento. In 
another diploma, dated 29th Oct 1279, we read on the maigin, 
" Alaymo de Lentini et sodis aecretis Sicilie,'' which confirms 
the fact that Alaimo was noble, employed in the highest o^oes of 
the state, and rich enough to &rm that of the '' Segrezia.*** 

* Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 38. 



* The "Segrezia** was the office of the census, and had the 
right of levying the royal imposts.— ^awiotor. 
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excite. Disappointed in his expectation^ the king 
pitched his tents, and^ accoiding to Neocastro^ 
caused the monks of the abbejto be put to death. 
But this I do not believe, as it is not mentioned 
by the other historians, nor is it in accordance 
with the counsels of the king, who commenced hj 
feigning clemency. He indeed suffered his sea- 
mto and soldiers to sack the country, hoping that 
the Messiuese, in order to save their property, 
would seek to come to terms ; but the effect pro- 
duced was directly contrary. As from Roccama- 
dore to the torrent of Cammari they saw the 
smiling garden disappear, the trees felled, the 
vines trampled down, the cottages, farms, and 
wiae-presses sacked ; the houses dismantled, and 
everything destroyed that could not be carried 
away, — and as the next day, the army having 
changed its quarters, the devastation approached 
still nearer, the Messinese, regardless of every- 
thing but their honour and their liberty, sought 
only the more eagerly to provoke and defy the 
Angevin monarch. They set fire to seventy of 
the galleys that had been equipped for the 
Grecian expedition, and manufactured arms from 
the iron-work found in their ashes. They took 
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some other vessels to pieces^ and employed the 
materials in the repair of walls and palisades^ 
and being unable to fortify the suburb of Santa 
Croce^ situated to the south of the town^ where 
now stands that of Zaera, they abandoned it. 
Charles occupied it on the third day, pitching his 
camp in that quarter, and so close to the city as 
to be only separated from it by the little torrent 
of Porta de' Legni. He himself took up his abode 
in the monastery of the Preaching Friars, situated 
upon the hill which has since obtained the name 
of the King's Vineyard, and caused a small tower 
of wood to be raised upon the roof, that he might 
have a view of the interior of the city, and even 
be able to injure it with his engines. But this 
the Messinese no sooner perceived, than turning 
their catapults in that direction, they destroyed 
the tower with showers of stones.^ Such was. 
theii- first greeting to their former sovereign. 

The captains, assembled in council, now de- 
bated whether the city were to be at once impetu- 
ously assaulted before it became inured to the 
perils of war, or to be regularly besieged, until it 

^ Bart de Keocastro, ch. 88. Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 5, 7. 
Saba Halaspina, Cont. pp. 368, 369. D'Esclot, ch. 82. 
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should be reduced to surrender by Lunger and 
discouragement. The more fiery declared the 
honour of so great an army to be at stake in the 
conflict with a plebeian multitude ensconced be- 
hind palisades and heaps of rubbishy rather than 
walls. It was energy which triumphed in war, 
and why should just vengeance be delayed? 
The others, on the contrary, represented the 
success of an attack by force of arms as doubtful, 
and argued that if taken by assault the town 
would be put to the sack by the ruffians of the 
camp, with little benefit to the monarch ; whereas 
through fear or weariness, it might undoubtedly 
be gained without bloodshed. Charles, contrary 
to his own fierce nature, adopted the latter course, 
being persuaded to it by his avarice and by the 
hope that the Messinese would always suffer 
themselves to be cajoled by fair words.^ 

He therefore abstained from attacking the 
outposts, which offered the greatest advan- 
tages, and on the 6th of August commanded a 
vigorous assault upon the monastery of the 

^ Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 6. Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 869, 
870. Giachetto MaleBpini, ch. 211. Gio. VUlaiu, book ni. ch. 
68. Chron. of the Conspiracy of Procida, loc, ciL p. 268. Ptolemy 
of Lnoca, Hist. Eccl. book zxiv. ch. 6. Mnratori, B. I. S. vol. zL 

1£3 
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Saviour^ whicb^ commaading the month of the 
port/ might be considered the key of the city. It 
was defended by a hundred Messinese^ who, 
neither terrified by the numbers of the assailants, 
nor by the shock of the first onslaught, fought so 
bravely from the walls and roofs that they drove 
them back, enabling Alaimo to come to thdr 
assistance with fresh combatants from the city, 
when the battle was renewed more fiercely than 
ever, until at length the French withdrew with 
shame and loss. 

This first victory served greatly to raise the 
courage of the citizens, and on the 8th of August 
a more important conflict ended with a similar 
result on the Monte della Capperina, which, com- 
manding the city from the south-east, had been 
fortified by Alaimo with ditches and palisades, 
and committed to a sufficient guard of archers ; 
but a heavy shower of hail and rain coming on, 
these raw recruits abandoned their post, on per- 
ceiving which, the French and the Florentines, 
seizing the moment, ascended rapidly through the 
olive grounds, and were just gaining the height, 
when Alaimo, apprised of the event, and aware 
that in another moment Messina would be lost, 
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rusbed precipitately to the rescue^ followed by the 
people. He encountered the assailants^ regained 
the redoubt^ and^ night having already closed in^ 
he repaired the defences by torchlight in the face 
of the enemy, weakened and discouraged by the 
great slaughter. 

This was [the night of the capitol to Messina. 
The duty had been so apportioned in the city that 
the men, enrolled by troops, took it in turn to 
watch day and night as sentinels and videttes, 
and that the women patrolled the dty. The 
French attempting another assault upon the Cap- 
perina in the night, and having quietly sur- 
mounted the defences, fell in with one of these 
female guards. Dina and Chiarenza, two obscure 
women, whose names the injustice of history has 
barely handed down to us, saved their country. 
Dina was the first to call the citizens to arms, 
flinging down at the same time a huge mass from 
the height, which felled several hostile soldiers to 
the earth, while her companion rung an alarum ; 
so that the report soon spread through the city 
that the enemy was at the Capperina ; the people 
knew no more, and in the darkness and confusion 
did not consider the extent of the danger, but 
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hastened to confiront it. With their gallant 
AlaimOj they sprang upon the astonished and dis- 
appointed foe^ and not only drove them back^ but^ 
rushing forth from the redoubt^ the Messinese 
burghers on foot chased those veteran troops^ sup* 
ported by cavaby, even to the foot of Charles's 
tents.^ 

The unlooked-for result of these encounters 
was regarded as miraculous, both by the enemy 
and by the Sicilians, and this belief was strength- 
ened by supernatural events and by natural 
causes. The soldiers of the enemy approaching 
the walls to parley, related to the Sicilians that a 
woman in white raiment was seen to hover over 
the walls, extending, to shield herself, a delicate 
veil which repelled every blow ; that the courage 
of the assailants fell before her divine semblance, 
and chilled with horror they betook themselves to 
flight, being moreover transfixed by arrows sent 
by an invisible foe; and that, besides all this, 
the camp w,as troubled with a deadly epidemic. 
Even the Saracens of Lucera swore, by the Grod 

^ Bart de Keocastro, ch. 39. Both here and elsewhere I have 
occasionally reproduced the original words of the contemporary 
historian, where they have appeared to me most powerful or 
animated. Gio. Yillani, book yU. ch. 68. 
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whom all mankind adore, to the truth of these 
statements ; inquired on one occasion who the 
divine personage might be, and would have said 
more, but that a sudden alarm caused them to 
make a precipitate retreat. Thus faith in the 
supernatural aid of the Virgin Mother, through 
which they believed themselves invincible, struck 
deep root in the hearts of the Messinese, spurring 
them on to acts of the greatest heroism; and 
when the siege was at an end they raised a temple, 
bearing the joyful name of victory, to their heavenly 
protectress. The tradition was handed down from 
generation to generation, and registered in the 
annals of credulous history.^ 

We turn now to the miracles wrought by human 
valour; fortifications finished amidst the storming 
of the siege ; a nation of soldiers created ; neither 
age nor sex shrinking from the toils of war; no 
undertaking appearing hard; watchings, priva- 
tions, poverty, endured without a murmur ; the 
fear of death forgotten; more than all, envy and 
discord silenced; a whole multitude animated by 
one single thought, that of saving Messina. In a 

^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 40. Rocco Pirri, Sicilia Sacra^ vol. i. 
p. 407. 
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few days the wall rose lugh and steep where it 
had been before accessible to ladders; where it 
appeared weak it was strengthened, and where 
walls could not be raised their place was supplied 
by palisades and ramparts of casks and fascines. 
At a due distance from the exterior curtain was 
raised a counterscarp, foundations were excavated, 
ramparts formed, beams laid in order, and during 
all this time every individual in the city aided 
in the fight, their zeal overcoming bodily in-^ 
firmity, the force of habit, and the pride of 
caste. Nobles, jurists, merchants, artizans, the 
lowest rabble, priests, friars, old men and children, 
all aided in the work according to their powers; 
eager and anxious, says Saba Malaspina, as a 
swarm of bees labouring at their honeycomb. 
Women delicately brought up, of all ages and all 
degrees of strength, were seen, emulous of each 
other, tottering under the weight of stones and 
mortar, which through showers of missiles they 
carried to the workmen, or going the rounds of 
the walls distributing bread and poknta^^ supplying 
water, pouring out wine, and above all encou- 
raging the defenders with noble words : ^' Courage, 

^ A sort of pudding, made of the flour of Indian com. — Trans. 
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citizens ! la the name of the Blessed Virgin, 
hold out against all fatigue. May God preserve 
you to your country ! He beholds your work, and 
he will defend Messina/' Meanwhile the other 
Sicilians, eluding the vigilance of the besieging 
force, came to the assistance of the city, with men, 
arms, and provisions, which they supplied to them 
through the passes of the hills. The energy of the 
Messinese increased with the danger, and in pro- 
portion as they became more inured to it. It held 
out during the whole length of the siege and 
every day rendered the defence more eflFectual/ 

* Kic. Speciale, book L ch. 7. Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 372. 
Oio. yillani, book yii. ch. 68 ; Giachetto Malespini, ch, 211 ; 
both of whom give the commencemeiit of the following song : — 

^ Beh com' egli h gran pietate 
Delle Donne di Messina, 
Yeggendole scapigliate 
Portando pietre e calcina, 
Iddio gli dea briga e travaglia 
A ehi Messina yuoI gnastare/' && 

Bart, de Keocastro, ch. i2, in relating an attack upon the city, 
mentions the same particulars. 

The assistance received from the other cities is confirmed by 
a diploma of the 15th Augast, 1282, in Oallo, Annals of Messina, 
vol. ii. p. 181, in which freedom of customs dues and other privi- 
leges, are granted to the citizens of Syracuse, in the province of 
Messina^ because they had sent a sufficient force of horse and foot, 
during the present siege, *' delV ingente esercito ** of King Charles, 
and because they had kept faith with Messina. 
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Such being the perseverance of the citizens^ 
and Charles adhering firmly to his design of 
reducing them without a battle, conferences were 
opened through the means of Cardinal Gherardo. 
Historians are not agreed as to whether he or the 
Messinese made the first advances; but he 
undoubtedly entered upon them charged with 
messages of clemency from the Pope and the 
King. He was not, however, a man suited to 
conduct such an affair with duplicity. In conse- 
quence of the form of government which had been 
adopted, the citizens received him with regal 
honours as Legate of the Pope ; so that he was 
conducted to the cathedral amid the applause of 
the people, the keys of the city were presented to 
him, and he received from Alaimo the baton of 
command. He was entreated to assume the 
government in the name of the Holy Roman 
Church ; and to give a ruler to the city to whom 
they would pay the tribute due to the sovereign ; 
but they insisted on the departure of the French, 
and exhorted him in Grod's name to drive them 
from the territory of the Church. To this 
Gherardo replied, according to his instructions, 
that their sins were grievous, but that the Church 
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admonisbed them with the affection of a mother; 
that it was committed to him to reconcile 
Messina with her king^ and that he would gladly 
do so ; but that they must not speak of conditions^ 
which could have no existence between a sovereign 
and his subjects. He counselled them to hope in 
the magnanimity and clemency of Charles^ who 
would be willing to pardon the dty and reserve his 
chastisements only for those guilty of murder; it 
would be vain for them to attempt to treat on 
other terms ; they would do well to submit, and 
would have cause to be satisfied with the result 
" Messina," added he in conclusion, '' has given 
herself up to the protection of the Church in 
whose name I resign her to King Charles." " To 
Charles, never !" interrupted Alaimo in a voice of 
thunder, snatching the baton of command from 
the hand of the Cardinal ; ''no. Father, these are 
idle dreams ; so long as we have blood and weapons 
left, we will never again submit to the French." 
Words to the same effect burst in various tones from 
the lips of the multitude, and vain were the argu - 
ments of Gherardo, vain the replies of the people; 
for which cause the public negotiations were 
broken off, and thirty of the most noted amongst 
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the citizeiu were deputed to seek in a more 
tranquil conference some possible means of coming 
to terms* 

The conditions thej proposed were disadvan- 
tageous to the king^ perilous to Messina^ and still 
more so to the rest of Sicily; they demanded that 
Charles should grant a free pardon to the city ; 
that he should be content with the rerenues 
derived from it in the time of William the Good ; 
that no French soldier or official should set foot 
in Messina ; lastly^ that it should be governed by 
an Italian^ chosen by the kiug ; and from these 
the Cardinal could not prevail upon them to 
deduct one iota. Whether, as some write, he 
referred to the king, who refused any terms but 
those of an unconditional surrender ; or whether 
Charleses mind were so well known to the Cardinal 
as to render such reference needless; he decidedly 
negatived the treaty, to the great indignation of 
the citizens ; and one of the most impetuous of 
the people who resented and clamoured at this 
rejection, addressing himself to Gherardo, thus 
reproached him : " Behold the uprightness of the 
pastors who counsel us to bare our necks before 
the executioner, in order that he may show us 
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mercy! And how many hours would Charles's 
mercy last ? Away from us^ hearts of flint, crooked 
minds^ insidious tongues; you sold us to the 
French; we have redeemed ourselves with our 
own arms ; and now that we o£fer you flxe mode- 
rate sovereignty of our beautiful Sicily, it is 
scorned by Martin, who acts as the tool of the 
French prince^ not as the vicar of the mild and 
loving Saviour, Fear then the justice of Christ ! 
And thou^ do thou return to the Angevin tyrant, 
and tell him that neither lions nor foxes shall 
ever again set foot in Messina \" Alarmed at the 
menacing aspect of the people, Gh'erardo hastened 
to leave the city, having previously, however, 
excommunicated it — commanded all the clergy to 
leave it within three days, and summoned the 
heads of the municipality to appear, within forty 
days, at the papal Court/ 

I have passed over in silence an epistle of Pope 
Martin, stated by Giachetto Yillani and by the 

^ Bart de Neocaatro, ch. 41. Saba Malaspina^ Coni pp. 370, 
871. Oie. YiUam, boo]( vii. ch. 66, 67. Giachetto Halespini, 
eh. 211. Chron. of the Conspiracy of Procida^ p. 267. Nic, 
Speciale, book y. ch. 9. The reply of Alalmo, and the reproachea 
of the Messinese to the Legate when the negotiations were broken 
gS, have been principally extracted from Neocastro and Mala- 
spina. 
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History of the Conspiracy to have been read by 
Gherardo to the Messinese, but which is not 
mentioned by the historians most worthy of belief, 
and which is fiill of insulting expressions, in 
opposition to the high-sounding style of the Court 
of Rome, to the spirit of the bull which deputed 
Cardinal Gherardo, and to the whole course of 
conduct pursued in the commencement of the 
struggle by Charles and by the Pope. I there- 
fore conclude it to have been fabricated by these 
authors, who, as I have elsewhere observed, com- 
pose their traditions concerning the Vespers with 
but little skill. Nor is the supposition more 
probable,^ that Gherardo suggested to Charles to 
assent to the treaty with Messina, and afterwards, 
when he was master of the city, to violate its 
conditions; for although the Messinese, flushed 
with hope, were irritated by the repulse of the 
legate, all Sicily afterwards, according to Speciale, 
admired his frank and honest dealing, which pro- 
cured for him in the island the reputation of a saint.* 
His return to the camp, humiliated and de- 
jected, excited so much fury in the troops 
impatient for the rich plunder of the city, that, 
* Gio. Villani, book vii. ch. 66. * Nic. Speciale, book v. ch. 9. 
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without waiting for orders^ they rushed tumul- 
tuously to storm the walls^ and were thus the 
more easily repelled.^ The Sicilians also gave 
distinguished proofs of valour in the lesser^ but 
well-directed^ attacks which were afterwards 
renewed day by day; for Charles, perceiving that 
the city would not yield to menaces alone, wished 
to make her more feelingly aware that the knife 
was at her throat. The effect produced was, how- 
ever, directly contrary to that which he desired, 
for the vigilance of the citizens bafl3ed all the arts 
of the enemy whose ranks were thinned by their 
arrows, and fortune, favouring them in every 
encounter, inspired them with the confidence of 
victory, while it damped the hopes of Charles's 
soldiers. It was in vain that the king, recalling 
his troops from Milazzo, encamped them in the 
suburb of St. John, where, now that the city has 
extended beyond its ancient limits, are situated 
the Priory, and the suburb of St. Leo, and thus 
girded it round on the north and south, where the 
ground seemed most favourable to hostile attacks, 
leaving unenclosed only the steep hill defended 
by the castle of Matagrifone. This was matter of 
> Saba Malaspinay Goni. p. 871. 
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indifference to the Messinese, except that fearing 
the pressure of want^ owing to the increased diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies, they adopted the harsh 
but necessary expedient of sending out of the city 
the refuse of the people least capable of bearing 
arms, who, wandering helplessly through the sur- 
rounding country, fell a useless prey into the 
hands of the enemy« At the cost of m^ch blood- 
shed they renewed a furicyi^ assault, on the 15th 
of August, upon the Capperina, and, on the 2d of 
September, upon the walls to the northward, and 
being always repulsed, they vented their anger by 
again ravaging the country. Even the churehes 
were not exempted from plunder; they laid 
violent hands upon the priests and carried off the 
consecrated utensils, the crosses and effigies of 
the Holy Virgin, to the camp, where they were 
treated as vile objects of barter;* acts of impotent 
fiiry, which must have proved to all persons' of 
penetration how completely the king despaired oi 
the enterpise. 

Charles's soul was, moreover, troubled by gloomy 
tidings. Peter of Aragon had come from Africa 

' Bart, de KeocaBtro, ch. 41. Saba Malaspina, Cont.'pp. 
871—373. 
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with a numerous fleet, and had been crowned 
King of Sicily in Palermo; the coui*age of the 
Sicilians was thereby redoubled, their forces were 
assembling, and their eyes turned towards the be- 
sieged city, upon which neither hunger nor warlike 
operations appeared to produce any effect It was 
therefore resolved to attempt one general and final 
assault.^ It was the 14th of September; at day- 
break the army, ranged in a circle, advanced in 
order of battle from the hill and from the plain, 
with innumerable engines of war; the barons in 
glittering armour rode through the ranks, and 
Charles exhorted his troops not so much to fight, 
as — so he exclaimed — ^to butcher the vile burghers. 
At the same time the fleet bore down upon the 
mouth of the port before a brisk north wind; 
foremost in the line was an immense vessel, full of 
soldiers and of engines, and protected with hides 
against all danger of fire, which it was hoped 
would break through the chain by its weight and 
the violence of the shock. Sut Alaimo had em- 
ployed the .^''^ test care in strengthening it ; and 
within it were ranged fourteen gaUeys manned with 
fiery youths, and amongst them six vessels laden with 
1 Nic. Specukle, book i. ch. 14. 
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catapults and other machines. Outside the chain^ 
and below the level of the water, were stretched 
strong nets to break the impetus of the hostile 
vessels; and on the shore was raised a wooden 
redoubt, garrisoned by the bravest of the men- 
at-arms, amply provided with weapons of every 
description. 

It was here that the conflict first began. The 
large vessel, bearing down upon Alaimo's redoubt, 
i)ecame entangled in the nets; the Messinese 
poured upon her a tempest of stones and darts, 
threw fire upon her deck, lacerated her sails, and, 
while she still held out, the wind shifting to the 
south, compelled her to withdraw all shattered 
and disabled, and with her the whole of the fleet. 
All the energy of the defenders could therefore 
now be employed to repel the varied and terrific 
assault directed upon the city from the land side 
by the countless forces of the enemy. 

They caused the cats^ to play against the walls, 

^ Machines for breaching walls ending in the form of a cat's 
head, like the battering rams of the ancients. 

The same name was also giyen to a strong shed, moyeable by 
means of wheels or otherwise, used to shelter the assailants while 
they attacked the walls. This shed was composed of a grating 
of stout beams covered with planks, lined with leather, and some- 
times surmounted with a layer of earth to deaden and sustain 
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to form a breach^ or approached their foot to 
jndennine them; and where they vere lowest, 
acaling-ladders were placed^ and cranes^ brought 
up, in order to reach their summit ; while other 
bands endeavoured, by discharges of arrows, to 
clear the battlements of the defenders^ who re* 
sponded vigorously with showers of stones and 
missiles, pouring boiling oil and pitch upon those 
who approached the nearest, and hurling massed 
of stone and Greek fire upon the scaling-ladders. 
During the varying fortunes of this desperate con- 
flict, a few succeeded in moimting the wall, but 
only to encounter death in a different fonQ> being 
despatched with the sword in close combat in- 
stead of being shot down from a distance. Alaimo, 

the shock of whaterer might be thrown from the walls by the 
lieBicged. See d'Esclot, ch. 161, inc, and Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 
110, who mention them, the former at the siege of Qerona, the 
latter at that of Agosta.* 

^ Small wooden towers, xnoving upon wheels placed in the 
interior, npon the top of which was fiistened a beam, which when 
the tower approached the walls of a town could be lowered upon. 
them like a drawbridge, to give passage to the assailants. It 
thus resembled a crane extending its long neck, and it was 
properly speaking the beam which was called a crane or " telone.*' 
See Niccold Speciale, book ii. ch. 22, of the siege of the castle of 
Act 



* This species of shed wa.s in England also called a " sow.** — 
Trans, 

VOL. I. N 
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fire flftBliiiig bom his ejres^ was efcrpiheie to be 
seen — ^at the pali&ades^ on the battlements^ where*- 
erer the need was greatest or the danger most 
imminent He watched the moYCTients of the 
enemy^ directed the whole of the defence^ brought 
fresh combatants to relieve the wearied^ furnished 
arms^ exhorted^ and fought. With him the cap« 
tains a£ the troops and the most noted of the citt* 
sens exerted themselyes to the utmost to meet this 
desperate crisis. One feeling animated the whole 
people. ''Long life to Messina and Liberty !^ 
was the cry; and breath returned to their exhausted 
bosoms^ and double rigour to their arms^ while 
wounds and death w^re alike unheeded* Women 
were seen fearlessly speeding through the dense 
cloud of missilesj their aprons full of stones^ or 
laden with bundles of arrows^ or food and flasks of 
wine for the refreshment of their gallant brethren; 
while some^ pointing to the infants in their arms, 
reminded those around, that if they did not main* 
tain the conflict even to their latest breath, they 
woidd behold them slaughtered by the ruthless 
enemy, the sacred virgins defiled, chastity violated, 
massacre and dishonour everywhere rampant, and 
Messina levelled with the ground. 



X 
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Thus animated cm the one side by the holiest 
aflFections, on the other by thirst of plunder and 
fear of their leader^ the hostile forces wrestled 
•with each other from dawn till twilight ; but the 
fdry of the assault expended itself in vain against 
the gallant city. Around the foot of the walls 
was wreathed a ghastly girdle of broken engines^ 
shivered arms^ and soiled and mutilated corpses 
stiffening in the convulsed attitudes of death. 

The slaughter of the French far exceeded that 
of the Italians in the hostile ranks, because the 
citizens, recognising the latter by their ensigns, 
sought to spare them in the discharge of their 
missiles. The king, burning with rage at the 
ineffectual assaidts, was watching them from the 
threshold of the church of Santa Maria, when a 
certain Doctor Bonaccorso took so true an aim at 
him from the walls with a catapult, that two 
French knights who at that moment, either by 
chance or by an act of heroic self-devotion, had 
advanced in front of him, were slain by the dis* 
charge, and the king retreated precipitately from 
the spot, even his indomitable courage forsaking 
him in this reverse of fortune. At length, per- 
ceiving that his troops, bleeding and exhausted, 
n2 
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were everywhere giving way, wd that evening was 
closing in upon this fatal day, he commanded the 
rappel to be sounded* . Thereupon, a shout arose 
from the whole circle of the walls, and the citi* 
gens, rushing impetuously forth, pursued the foe 
retreating as if in flight, taunting them, cutting 
them down, and plimdering the corpses even 
before the very eyes of the king. 

In the city there were mutual embracings, tears 
of joy, exultation such as the world cannot equal. 
Alaimo, the hero of Messina, recounted the feats 
of prowess, gave thanks to the most valiant in 
their country^s name, and amongst them to the 
women, some of whom had received honourable 
wounds in the conflict. Comparatively little sorrow 
was mingled with these rejoicings, owing to the 
citizens having fought under cover. In the night, 
a band under the guidance of a daring warrior 
named Leucio, satiated their thirst for vengeance 
with a further slaughter of the enemy, sur- 
prising those who slept, restraining the waking 
through fear, and returning to the city laden with 
spoiL 

Equal to the exultation in the city was the grief 
wi fear produced in the camp by that bloody day. 
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Charles flung himself down, says Neocastro, like 
B vanquished bull, borne to the earth less by 
fatigue than by rage and grief. He gazed around, 
and beheld nothing but discouragement ; he 
thought of Messina, of Sicily, of Peter of Aragon^ 
and his bosom was torn by the bitterest mortifi- 
cation. He did not again renew the assault, but 
established strong posts to guard the entrances of 
the town, and placed catapults to hurl a tempest 
t)f stones against the gates.* The proud monarch 
even abased himself to tempt the fidelity of 
Alaimo, not comprehending that such exalted 
virtue could not stoop to the deep degradar 
tion of treachery. He secretly offered him 
a general amnesty for Messina, from which only 
six of the most turbulent of the citizens should 
be excepted; and for himself ten thousand ounces 
of gold, with two hundred ounces of yearly 
revenue, and whatever honouri and dignities 
he might demand; sending him at the same 
time a blank parchment, with the royal seal and 
signature, for him to inscribe his own terms. 
But Alaimo, returning him a haughty answer, con* 
tinned to encourage the citizens, and to provide 
' Kic. Speciale, book L cL 14. Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 42. 
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for the defence. For the relief of the lower orders, 
who were suffering from the strictness of the 
blockade^ he opened the granaries^ of which his 
foresight had at first concealed the ^dstence. 
There was^ however, no great pressure of want, 
especially as they were assisted by the fisheries, 
which were so abundant as to be regarded by 
Neocastro in the light of a miracle/ Messina, 
triumphant, already mocked at the siege, when 
the advent of Peter of Aragon brought it to a 
speedy and joyful termination. 

^ Bart, de Keoeastro, ch. 48. 
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€A1TSB OT THI TnAXXMSS 01 TBB QOTBSBXMXST UilRTi'inMD OVTBI 
BEYOLUnON. — THB THOUGHTS OF THB 8ICILIAK8 TUBN TO PBTBE 
or ABAGOK — HIS DBPABIURE VROM CATALONIA VOB AFBICA — 
XIUTABT AOHIBTBICBNTS, AHS BMBAWT TO BOICB. — PABLIAim* 
AT PALERMO, IN WHIOH PBTEB IS ELEOTED KING— HE GAINS 
OTBB HIS P0LL0WBB8, AND A00BPT9 THB OBOWN— OOMM TO TBA* 

; PANI, AND IS PROOLAIXED KING AT PALBBXO.— XBASUBXS SAX0 
•TO SUOOOXTB MESSINA. — ORATORS SENT BY PETER TO CHARLES. — 
lABX FBAT8 Of ARMS Of THB 8IB0ft-H!HABtlB BAISBB IT imS 
8HAXB AND LOSS.— JUNE-~SEPTBMBBR, 1282. 

The weakness of the goiwmment when Charles 
directed his forces against Sicily, is a subject 
worthy of consideration, at a time when so com* 
plete a revolution had but just been effected, and 
when the municipalities w^re in vigorous opera- 
tbn* But, in the latter, men, sedng each other 
fiice to face, readily came to an understandmg 
with regard to their common necesnties, and the 
captains and popular councils directed tiieir forces 
to immediate action. But wilJi "die nation at 
large k was otherwise ; the parliaments proclaim* 
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ing the sovereignty of the Charch, had neglected 
to create a supreme, or, as we should now call 
it, an executive power; and thus, in the hour of 
their greatest need, the force of authority was 
wanting. The parliament had it not, because it 
did not declare itself permanent, and because, 
moreover, the power of the state, passing at that 
time from the hands of the people to those of 
the nobles, could not be energetically wielded by 
any during the period of transition. At first, as 
we have said, republican sentiments and demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere prevailed; but as 
the original impulse exhausted itself, the baronial 
party gradually obtained the preponderance, partly 
£rom the influence of custom and the advantages 
of property, and partly because, on beholding the 
hostile attitude of Bome, and the warlike pre«» 
parations of Charles, the people no longer thought 
of retaining the government of the state, but 
only of escaping from the unhallowed yoke of 
bondage, and therefore confided themselves to the 
direction of those who appeared the wisest and 
most powerfuL Hence, the first Captain of Mes^ 
sina was succeeded by Alaimo, who was hailed 
to the same office l)y all the towns along a oon« 
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siderable tract of coast to the north and to the 
east ; hence Macalda> Alaimo's wife, supplied hk 
place at Catania;^ hence, if in the first par- 
liaments we read only of syndics and captains 
of the people, in those that followed Speciale 
Taunts the number of the assembled nobles and 
men of wisdom.' This led to another, and still 
greater change. Amongst those of the higher 
ranks, some perhaps may have been in the in- 
terests of Peter, owing to prior intrigues; the 
greater part recognised the claims of Constance ; 
and all preferred monarchy to the republic, and 
could see po better means of safety in such im- 
minent peril, than obedience to one individual. 
They therefore determined to call him to their 
aid, and confiding in this measure, desisted from 
every other daring enterprise, while the fate of 
Messina hung in the balance, and with it the 
common cause of liberty, only succouring her 
with the forces which had shut themselves up in 
the city, and by frequent adventurous efforts to 
throw in secretly both soldiers and provisions,* to 

^ Bart, de Keocastro, cli.43. 
^ Booki. ch.S, 9« 

' These succonn, somewhat slurred over by Neocastro, are 
mentioned by Speciale, book i. ch. 1, 16. 

n3 
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eoAble her to hold out against the hostile army 
until the arrival of Peter. 

The difference of sentiment between the people 
and the nobles, and the gradual transfer of the 
sovereign power from the former to the latter^ 
requiring both time and opportunity for their 
full development, caused the Sicilians to waver 
long, divided and irresolute, before it was finally 
decided to invite the King of Aragon. Negotia- 
tions were first begun privately by his .partisans, 
not publicly by -the cities. Hence, we have but 
vague notices of their original commencement, 
which is variously related by the several historians, 
few of whom knew, or liked to reveal the trutL^ 

' Bart, de Neocastro does not merit entire credence when he 
attributes them to the Palermitans, and relates that, alaimed at 
beholding the hostility of the Pope and Messina still loyal to the 
house of Anjou, they resolved, on the persuasion of one Hugh 
Talach, to throw themselyes into the arms of the King of Aiagon» 
And that so hastily, that Nicholas Coppola, their orator, set sail 
for Catalonia on the 27th of April. Neocastro &lls into an 
«rTor in his computation of time, in saying that Coppola having 
reached the Balearic Islands in eight days, was driven by stress 
•of weather to the coast of Africa, where he found Peter, whom he 
himself states to have quitted Spain the 17th of Hay, and whom 
we know, upon better authority, to have landed in Africa the 
28th of June. He continues to weave his tale by relating that 
the king, not choosing to embark in the enterprise without 
knowing the mind of the Messinese, lepUed, that he would 
aead some confidential meaaengen to aaoertain it^ and iiU thea 
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It appears certain, however, that after the revolu- 
tion, Peter, conjointly with his partisans in the 
island, made every eifort to turn it to his own 
advantage, and that he desired Sicily far more 
eagerly than Sicily desired him. 

The Bang of Aragon was still silently arming, 
when the standard of revolt was raised in the 
island, and thus his original designs remained for 
ever buried iu the depths of his soul, for such could 
hardly be the pretended African war, which it 
wotdd have been acting most unwisely on his part 
to conceal so pertinaciously from the Pope and 
the King of Prance, with the certainty of thus 
awakening their suspicions. It appears, more- 
over, that some secret practices had been carried 
on between him and the Prince of Constantina ; 
who, threatened by the King of Tunis, implored 
Christian aid, and offered to recognise the su- 
premacy of Peter, thus openiug a way for him to 

irould make no promises. Thtifi he giyes these practices the date 
and colouring most favourable to his native city, not perceiving 
that the real gloiy of Messing was so great, that she should have 
disdained all borrowed additions to it. Speclale, d'Esclot, 
Hontaner, and Saba Kahwpina, speak only of the public emhttssy, 
to be hereafter mentioned. 

^ Saba Malaspina, Ooni p. 861. diron. 8. Bert In Htrtene 
and Bannd, Thes. Nor. An. roL iii. p. 762. 
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extensive coDquests in Africa> where the numerous 
Christians who fought in the pay of the King of 
Tunis would not fail to come over to the side of 
the Aragonese.* Whether, therefore, Peter were 
really attempting to play a twofold game at once 
in Africa and in Sicily, or whether he undertook 
the former expedition only as a stepping-stone to 
the latter, he began in some degree to discover 
his designs, by sending an orator to the Pope to 
request assistance in the war against the Saracens ; 
and receiving no answer from Martin, towards 
the close of spring, when tidings had doubtless 
reached him of the events of Sicily, he hastened 
the completion of all his preparations for war. 
The work of a month, says Montaner, was accom- 
plished in a week, under the eye of the king. 
He assembled a small force of cavalry, and a 
considerable one of light infantry, all picked men;* 
the greater part of the army was assembled at 
Port Fangos, near Tortosa, on the 20th of May,' 
and then Peter devoted lilmbelf with extreme 
diligence to the setting in order of his kingdom^ 

» Montaner, ch. 44. D'Esclot, ch. 77, 78. 
« D'Esclot, ch, 77, 78. Montaner, ch. 46, 48. 
' Zurita, Ann. of Aragon, book iv. ch. 18. See also Geste. de' 
Contl di Barcellona, ch. 28, in the Marca Hispanica of Baluzio. 
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.and of his royal household. He hastened the 
marriage of his son Alfonso, with Eleanor^ 
daughter of Edward I. of England, deputing the 
Bishops of Tarragona and Valencia as his proxies, 
to bestow his paternal consent.^ He appointed 
this same Alfonso, and his Queen, Constance, 
Regents of the State, and made his will, deckring 
Alfonso heir of the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Valencia, and of the county of Barcelona ; we 
read, moreover, that he ceded the immediate 
sovereignty of them to his son, calling, with the 
utmost secresy, as witnesses to his renunciation, 
Peter Queralto, Gilaberto de Cruyllas, John of 
Procida, Blasco Perez de Azlor, and Bernard de 
Mopahon : an act counselled by his anticipation of 
the measures which the Court of Rome would 
adopt agsdnst him, or more probably, feigned after 
his deposition, to elude its operation in form, 
by showing that the crown had been ceded to 
the son before the Pope had thought of taking 
it from the father.* Finally, on the 3d of 

^ Diploma given at Port Sangos, or FangoB, the Ist June, 
1282, in Rymer's FGsdera, vol. 11. p. 210. 

' Zarlta, Ann. of Aragon, book iv. ch.l9, 20. Several doca- 
ments confirm the existence of this secret donation, leaving ua 
however in doubt as lo whether it were really made by the king 
in 1282, or only feigned in 1283. These are :— 

1. A brief of Martin lY. to Philip the Bold, from Orvieto, tho 
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Jane/ having taken leave of the queen, and be- 
gtowed his blessing with much tenderness upon his 
children, he set siul with the fleet; the destination 
of the expedition still renudning a secret. When 

lOth September, 1283, in the Archives of France, J, 714, 5. The 
king had sent two ambftasadors to inquire whether the renuncia- 
tion of Peter in favour of Alfonso would be any obetade to the 
cession of the kingdom of Aragon to one of his sons, for which 
negotiations were then pending. The Pope tvplied that this 
exception had not been alleged, but that in any case he and the 
College of Cardinals regarded it as futile and valueless. 

2. A remonstrance from the archbishops, bishops, and other 
prelates, masters of the Templars, Hospitallers, and other religious 
orders, counts, visoounts, barons, universities, towns, and, in 
shorty from all the inhabitants of the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Talencia and of the county of Barcelona, addressed to Pope 
Bonorius lY. and to the College of Cardinals, to entreat the 
Pope to revoke the cession that Martin (being deceived) had 
made of them to Charles of Yalois, and to let Alfonso reign in 
peace. The reasons alleged were, that James the Conqueror, 
with the consent of his son Peter, then in bad health, had made 
a donation of the kingdoms to his grandson Alfonso ; that on 
the day of the coronation of Peter in Saragossa, all the barona 
had sworn after his death to obey Alfonso ; that Peter, according 
to the custom of Spain, had bestowed his estates on his son, inter 
vivos, declaring that he would hold them from him, enjoying the 
usufruct of them during his life ; that, finally, he had bequeathed 
them by testament to the said Alfonso ; and that all these acts 
were antecedent to the Sicilian expedition, and to any other 
offence that Peter might have given to the Holy See. Having 
thus proved Alfonso's right, they maintain that he was in no way 
fallen from it, as he bad taken no part in the Sicilian expedition; 
adding, that the nation also was in ignoxanoe of the objeet of the 



^ Zurita, AmLofAnigoiiyhookiT.ch.lS^20. Ifaamaiiwiei 
to this h w^ riMi lor ^ajfg 
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they were twentj miles distant from the shore, the 
admiral, passing in a boat from ship to ship 
throughout the fleet, gave orders to steer for Fort 
Mahon, and gave each captain a sealed packet^ 
to be opened when they left that port. They 
remained there a few days, until Peter, having 
received advices from Constantina, gave orders 
to sail; and then the Almoasarif of Minorca, a 
Saracen and constantly threatened by the arms 
of Aragon, divining the real object of the ex- 
pedition &om the course of the vessels and other 
indications, sent notice of it to Africa by means 
of a saettia that passed unobserved through the 
Catalan fleet,^ which latter, on the 28th of June,' 
arrived at the port of Collo, in the province of 



undertaking, and believed in good faith that the hostile prepara- 
tions were directed against the enemies of Christianity. This 
remonstrance is to be found in the Archives of France, J, 588, 27. 
3. The donation to Alfonso is mentioned in the bull of Boni- 
&oe VIII. dated the 2lBt June, 1295, by which the kingdoms, as 
held by Peter, were restored to his ion James. Baynald^ Ann. 
EccL 1295. 

* Montaner, ch. 49, 60. B^Esclot, ch. 79, 80. " Zurita^ Ann. of 
Axagon, book iv. ch. 19, 20. " Almossarif " was the title of 
the feudatary, or Saracen prince of Minorca, derived perhaps 
from an Arabic word, signiQring '< noble, exalted, high la 
dignity." 

* Genoese Annals, in Hnratori, It I. S. vol vL p. 576, and 
Qette de' €k>nU di BaneeUoiia, ch, 28, Uk, cU. 
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Constantina, bearing an army of between ten and 
twelve thousand horse and foot. 

Here Peter found everything changed, in con* 
sequence of the warning which had forestalled 
him, the loquacity of his Saracen ally, or treachery 
in some other quarter. The port and town of 
CoUo were abandoned, and he learnt soon after 
from some Fisan merchants, that the prince was 
slain, and the town of Constantina in the hands of 
the enemy ; but the more desperate the enterprise 
Ikppeared, the more he distinguished himself in the 
eyes of the Catalans by his daring and judgment ; 
and by the fascination of glory obtained complete 
mastery of those independent spirits. Finding 
the shore silent and deserted, the soldiers sus-* 
pected treachery on the part of the enemy ; they 
hesitated even to plunder, and would have refused 
to enter the town had it not been for the king. 
With a single companion, he advanced to the 
gates, dismounted from his horse, placed his 
ear to the ground to catch the reverberation of the 
slightest sound, and convinced of the absence of 
any living creature, he reassured his followers^ 
and was the £rst to enter. He afterwards rode 
alone, or with only a slender escort, to reconnoitre 



\ 
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the country, skilfully and rapidly fortified hii 
camp, guarded the passes, watched every move<*- 
ment of the enemy, and when the combat was 
engaged, fought amongst the foremost, with a 
courage amounting almost to rashness. We will 
not attempt to recount his exploits, as the records 
of them all incline to the marvellous, and besides, 
differ among themselves; for the ambassadors 
sent to the Pope, or the soldiers who wrote or 
related them, exaggerated to a fabulous degree the 
thousands upon thousands of barbarians, the fear« 
ful encounters, the slaughter, the valour of thfe 
faithful, and the memorable deeds of the barons ; 
of all which the sum total is briefly this, that 
incited by religious zeal, and abhorrence of foreiga 
violence, clouds of Arab horsemen darted down 
upon the Catalans, who, excelling them in dis- 
cipline and hardihood, repulsed them with great 
slaughter, but were not in sufficient force to mak^ 
themselves masters of Constantina, or to penetrate 
further into the hostile country* ' .: 

After these feats of arms Peter devised new 
artifices, suggested by Loria and the other Italia^ 

> Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 861, 867. Bart de Neocastro, 
ch.17. D'Esclot, ch. 80, 83, 89. Montaner, ch. 51, 53, 55, 85. 
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Tt&igees, to win orer hb own people and at the 
Mune time to throw dost in die eyes of the Pop^ 
that he might not strike before the time; tojnstiiy 
the enterprise he had in contemphition, in the 
eyes of the othar European soyerdgns ; and to 
conquer the final hemtalion of the Sidlians. 
Summoning therefore the leaders of tl^ arm j, 
with their consent he de^atched William of Cas- 
telnuoTO and Peter Qneralto with two galleys to 
the Pope, to inform him of the defeat of the 
infidels^ and to request the fayours usually granted 
ia such wars — the presence of a papal legate, the 
proclamation of the cross, the protection of ihe 
Church for his own territories and those of his 
subjects in Spain, and the grant of the ecclesias- 
tical tithes which were already collected and laid 
b J* He reflected that these privil^es, if granted, 
would render him strong^ enough to discover him- 
aelf without danger; and if refused, would fur- 
nish him with a pretext to divert his forces to 
6ome other object ^ But the orators sailing from 

^ Saba Malaspinay Goni. p. 375. Montaner, ch. 52. D'Eselot^ 
ell. 84, 85. Oesi6de*C<mttdiB8roelI(ma»c1i.28, locot. Diploma 
of Peter of Aragon, in Bymer'a Foedera, ToL iL p. 208. Zorita, 
bookiy. eh. 21. Xontaaer and d'Eaelot reeord thia miaaion to 
the Pope aa ha? lag been deqaatebed ia all aineeiil^. 
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Afiica -with intent to present themselves at Monte- 
fiascone, where Pope Martin had taken refuge 
from the heat of summer, or from the murmurs 
against the Guelf partj,^ which had ahready 
begun to agitate Italy, put in to Palermo, as if 
compelled by stress of weather, while the barons 
and syndics of the towns assembled in Parliament 
were struggling with the oTerwhelming difBculties 
of their position. ' 

In the church of St Maria dell' Ammiraglio, 
now called della Martorana, a noble monument of 
JNTorman. times, sate the Sicilian parliament — 
anxious and alarmed for the fate of Messina, ob« 
jecting to every piioposed measure as insufficient^ 
and turning irresolutely from one to the other, as 
is frequently the case in times of urgent periL 
Some, as if despairing of the cause, already spoke 
of flying from their unhappy country^ when 
Queralto, immediately on his arrival, presented 
himself before the parliament to point out a way 
of escape, counselling them to offer the vacant 

^ Saba MaUBpina^ Cont p. 876. 

9 Anon. Chrcm. Sic ch.40. Tlda inBUgation of the SieOiaas 
ia awribed to Peter by Kangia, in Ducheene, H]aLFniie.Seript. 
ToL y. p. 589 ; and also by Pope Martin, in hia aeciuatioi^ m> 
eorded in Baynald, Ana. liocL 1288^ f 21. 
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throne to Peter of Aragon^ a prince of great 
capacity, and equal yalour, who was at hand with 
an army of veteran warriors, and supported by 
indisputable rights to the crown. This measure, 
proposed to an assembly, of whom part were 
accomplices and the rest terrified, was instantly 
adopted, it being determined to offer the crown 
to Peter, on condition that he should maintain aU 
the laws, privileges, and usages of the times of 
William the Good, and should aid Sicily with his 
own forces until the final expulsion of the enemy* ^ 
Nicholas Coppola of Palermo, and Pain Porcella, 
u Catalan, ' were deputed to be the bearers of tlud 
message to Africa, with letters and credentials 
from all the Sicilian cities. Bartholomew of Neo* 
caetro confirms the instigation of the King of 
Aragon and the predisposition of the ParHament, 
by simply narrating that John Guercio, knight. 



» D'E8clot,ch.»0,91, 

' Anon. Chron. Sic. ch.40. Nic Speciale, booki. cb. 8, 9^ 
Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 373, 374. Ann. of Qenoa, in Mnra- 
tori, B. I. S. yol. vi. p. 576. Pao. di Pietro, in Muratori, S. 1. 3. 
voL xxvi. agg. p. 37. D'Esclot, ch. 87. Montaner, cb. 54. Oiacb. 
Malegpini, cb. 2 1 2. Gio. Villani, book vii. cb. 69. Cbron. of the 
Conspiracy of Procida, loc eU, p. 269. Tbese tbree last errone- 
ously state Jobn of Procida to bave been sent ambassador to 
Peter. 
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Francis Longobardo, judge, and professor of civil 
law, and Raynald de' Limogi, judge, previously de* 
spatched from Messina to Palermo to treat of the 
invitation to Peter, having met the orators of the 
king in Palermo, speedily concluded the nego- 
tiations. While he thus writes, the simple author 
of the Anonymous Chronicle, ^ mentions Queralto 
as having landed by chance at Palermo, and the 
courtier Speciale invents a fable or an allegory, of 
an ancient seer who suddenly presented himself to 
harangue the terrified parliament. No one, however, 
appears to perceive that this coup de theatre was 
neither the eflect of chance nor of miracle, but was 
the development of the intrigues of the Sicilian 
nobles with Idng Peter. If they had plotted ever 
since the time of Nicholas III., if there be any 
particle of truth in the machinations of Procida 
in Sicily, it was in this parliament, and not in the 
Vespers, that the conspiracy triumphed. 

When Castelnuovo and Queralto arrived at 
Montefiascone, the Pope heard them gladly; 
receiving it as truth that the armament of the 
king, which had excited his suspicions, was indeed 
directed against the Moors. But he was not so 
» Ch. 44. 
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ready to grant the favours requested, and there^ 
fore availed himself of the usual delays of the 
BomanCourt, alleging besides that the ecclesiasti- 
cal tithes were destined only for the service of the 
Holy Land, not for all wars against the Saracens ; 
until the ambassadors in real or feigned indigna*- 
tion, hardly taking leave of the Pope, returned to 
Africa,* being perhaps warned by the cardinals 
hostile to the French interest, that Peter had 
nothing to hope fiDm Pope Martin, and would do 
well to look to his own interests for himself.' In 
Africa the Sicilian orators had already in set 
terms offered the throne to Peter,* who, adhering 
to the part he had resolved to play, replied that 
he loved Sicily, and perceived with pleasure her 



> Saba Halaapina, Cont pp. 378, 379. Montaner, dL 5$* 
D'Eaclot, ch. 86. 

> D'Eselot, loe, cU. 

' Geste de* Conti di Barcellon% ch. 28, Zoe. eiU Montaner, 
ch. 54, 57, relates this Sicilian mission stupidly enough, making 
the ambassadors oome with black sails to their ships, dressed in 
black, and weeping bitterly, to throw themselyes at the feet of 
the King of Aragon, imploring his assistance in words of servility 
and dismay. This tone of abject submission was iU suited to the 
Sicilians, fresh from the revolution of the Vespers, and coming to 
offer Peter a very limited sovereignty. D'Esclot, ch.88, places 
the ambassadors in a very different light, and quotes the tenna 
upon which the crown was offered, in which he is borne out by 
the testimony of other historians. 
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loyalty to the house of Suabia, but that he must 
have time to reflect upon so important a proposaL 
Then, assembling the barons and leaders of the 
host, he propounded it to them, dissembling his 
own anxious wishes. Some counselled him to pro^ 
ceed at once to this splendid and easy conquest; 
while others dissuaded him, urging that he would 
call down the wrath of the Pope and the arms of 
France upon the kingdom of Aragon; that is 
seeking to gain a new crown he would peril 
the old one; that Charles's power was too 
great; that the soldiers of Aragon were used 
indeed to combat the Moors, but not such for* 
midable cavalry as his; that wearied and ez« 
hausted they required rest and a return to their 
country; that an attack upon Christians would 
be repugnant to their feelings; and besides, how 
eould so important a war be undertaken without 
the sovereign authority of the Cortes of Catalonia 
and Aragon ? For several days Peter kept silence 
before these objections, nor did he take any 
notice of the numbers who returned home without 
even taking leave^ ^ but laboured secretly and sue- 

^ Bart, de Neocuiro, ch. 23. Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 12, IS 
Zurita^ book iy. ch. 22. 
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cessfullj to win over the leaders of the host to his 
purposes. No sooner was he secure of them than 
he replied to the Sicilian orators that he accepted 
the crown, with all the institutions of the times of 
William the Good, and promised to afford them 
succour and defence.^ He wrote to the King of 
England, and perhaps to other sovereigns also, 
that he abandoned the war against the infidels on 
account of the Pope's refusal of assistance ; and 
that being at the same time called upon by the 
cities of Sicily, he had resolved on hastening 
thither, to vindicate the rights of Constance and 
of his sons. This done, he issued peremptory 
orders for departure, declaring at the same time 
that all who chose were free to remain behind, 
and that if he were abaudoned by his companions 
in arms he would go alone. These arts prevailed 
and he set sail, followed by the greater number^ 
with twenty galleys, one ship, some lesser vessels, 
and a small land force. ' 

On the 30th of August, after a voyage of five 

^ I>*Eflc1ot, cb. 90. 

' Bart de Neocastro, cb. 2S, 45. Saba Malaspina, Gont. p. 37^. 
Anon. Chron. Sic cb. 40. Nic. Speciale, book i. cb. 13. Giacb. 
Malespim> cb. 212. Qio. Yillani, book tIL cb. 69. See alao 
Hontaner, cb. 58, and d'Esclot, cb. 90. 
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days, he landed at Trapani, to the great joy of 
the people, and still greater of the nobles, who 
emulated each other in the performance of all the 
court ceremonials which were that day revived in 
Sicily. The barons came on board the king'd 
«hip5 presented him to the cities, bore upon the 
points of four lances the canopy of gold and silk 
Under which he walked, and those esteemed them- 
selves most fortunate who held the reins of his 
courser; while the rest followed on foot, accom- 
panied by youths and maidens singing and dancing 
to the sound of instruments; and the people, 
shouting aloud, "cried welcome to their king, 
sent by Heaven to deliver them from the detested 
enemy." In this first burst of rejoicing Palmiero 
Abate presented him with rich gifts, and distri- 
buted corn in abundance to the soldiery. On the 
4th of September Peter proceeded on horseback 
to the capital, sending the fleet and baggage thither 
with Raymond Marquet ; and here the people 
gave themselves up to still greater demonstrations 
of joy, as being more numerous and foremost 
in the revolution, and having therefore more td 
dread from the vengeance of the house of Anjou. 
They came out full six miles to meet the king and 
VOL. L O 
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escort bim in triumph; and so loud were the 
aj^dause of the people, the shouts of the soldiers, 
and the blast of the trumpets at the entrance of 
the citj, that thej were heard, says Saba Mala- 
spina, as far as Morreale, a town four miles distant 
on the heights to the south-west of Palermo* 
Amid these overflowings of joy, Peter entered the 
palace, and his followers found liberal hospitality 
in the houses of the citizens.^ 

from feastings, illuminations, holiday-makings, 
and presents in money, which latter Montaner 
states the king to have refused, they proceeded to 
a more august ceremony. ** On the third day,^ 
says d'Esdot, ^^the barons, knights, and repre-' 
senta,tives of the cities and townships assembled iii 
parliament at Palermo, of whom Peter demanded 
whether the offer of the crown, made to him 
by the ambassadors in Africa, had indeed been 
decreed by them; a knight replied that it 
was so ; and the parliament having with one 
voice confirmed his words, he resumed, ^ Let 



* Bart, de Keocastro, ch. 46. Nic Special©, book i. ch. 13* 
Saba; Malaspina, Cent. p. 879. D'Bsclot, ch. 90, 91. Montanef, 
cK 60. Gio. y illani, and Glachetto Malesplni, loc. cU.; Chxoa. of 
the Conspiracy of Procida, p. 270. All these Chronicles diflfer aft 
i&detailv 
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the king now deign to grant the privileges which 
were enjoyed in the days of good King William, 
and he will cause his name to be for ever remem- 
bered with blessings, and will win over the heart 
of every Sicilian to his will.' Peter granted the 
privileges, promising to confirm them by diplomas, 
and thereupon the assembled parliament rose from 
their seats, and swore fealty to him, and a great 
banquet was served up to the king and the 
knights ; " * but I do not believe that, as some have 
written, Peter was then crowned with the crovm 
of the kings of Sicily, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the bishop of CefaliL' Another noble 
epistle was then addressed to the Pope, in the 
name of Sicily, in terms more measured than the 
first remonstrance, as became the new monarchical 
and baronial government, which, after rehearsing 

' D'Esclot, eh. 91. The parliament is mentioned by Montaner, 
ch. 60 ; and atill more distinctly by the author of the Qeate de' 
Oonti di Baroellona, ch. 28, loc, cU, 

* I have come to this conclusion after a careful examination of • 
the monuments and historians of the period, of whom Qiachetto 
Malespini, Gio. Yillani, who copies him, and Montaner, affirm 
the coronation to have taken place ; while Niecold Speeiale, Sabft 
Malaspina, and Bernard d'Esclot, who record all the particulars 
of the coming of Peter, are silent concerning it ; and the Cro- 
naca SicUianaf in di Gregorio, BibL Aragon, vol. I. p. 270, says 
expressly, that owing to the absence of the Archbishops of Palermo 
and Morreale, Peter non/u coronatu si non chiamcUu di (upopulu. 

02 
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at length the enormities of the foreign tyranny^ 
touched upon the suzerainty offered after the 
Vespers to the Pontiff and refused by him, where- 
upon the nation had turned itself to another 
prince, and, in lieu of the vicar of St. Peter, 
Almighty God had sent them another Peter, so 
says the epistle, which goes on sternly to remind 
Martin that he, a Frenchman, having ascended 
the Apostle's chair, was bound to give ear to 
truth, not to the passions of party — to turn aside 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, and not 
to proceed with such impetuous violence against 
the Sicilians. * 

Meanwhile, all those most deeply compromised 
in the revolution assembled in council with the 
king, and all the exiles of Apulia who crowded 
full of hope to the new court, deliberated upon 
the mode of attacking the enemy,* which 
they were the more anxious to do that many 
already murmured privately at the sorry appear-* 
ance of the Catalan soldiery, ill-equipped, sun- 
burnt, and toil-worn from the African campaign; 

1 This document is reprodncod in the Anon. Chron. Sic. ch. 40, 
and elsewhere ; and is mentioned in Ba/nald, Ann. Eccl. 1282» 
§19. 

* Saba Malaspina, C<>nt p. 879* 
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SO that the Sicilians regarded them as capable of 
affording little assistance against the cavalry of 
France, and were only at length undeceived by 
experience.* Having therefore resolved to count 
upon their own arms alone, aided by the military 
counsels of the king, the Sicilians anxiously en- 
treated to be led against Messina, for all longed 
for the liberation of the noble city.* Peter, 
taking advantage of this enthusiasm, at once 
issued a proclamation, summoning every man, 
from the age of fifteen to sixty, to present him- 
^If at Palermo within a month, armed, and 
bringing with him provisions for thirty days.* 
He himself meanwhile advanced rapidly with the 
lightest of the troops along the road to Nicosia 
and Bandazzo, the other squadrons following 
as best they might, so soon as their numbers were 
made up ; while the fleet had orders to sail in the 
direction of the Straits. It was manifest, there- 
fore, that the design was to starve Charles in 

^ D'EscIot, ch. 91, and Montaner, ch. 64, state this; the 
former of the PalermitanB, the latter of the Measinese. 

^ Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 16. 

^ Montaner, ch. 62. D'Esclot, ch. 92, states Bandazzo to harr 
been named as the place of meeting. 
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his camp, cutting off hk communications with 
Calabria by sea, as well as his power of foraging 
in the island by occupying the hills ; a counsel 
attributed to John of Prodda by those who make 
him the hero of the tragedy of the Vespers, It 
is a matter of historic fact that Peter, having 
thus disposed of his forces, made a formal decla- 
ration of war, and for this purpose despatched 
Peter Queralto, Buy Ximenes de Luna, and 
William Aymerich judge of Barcelona., with an 
amled escort, to Charles.^ 

They sent by two Carmelite friars to ask a 
«afe-conduct from Charles,^ who, in the expecta* 
lion that he would soon have the right to speak 
as a conqueror, replied to them that in two days 
he would give it, and issued orders for the general 
assault of the 14th of September, of which the 
result was so fatal to him. On the second 
day after the battle, although he still kept his 

* Nic. Speciale, book i. ch. 16, 17. Bart, de Keocaatro, ch. 45. 
Anon. Chron. Sic. ch. 41. Saba Malaspina, Cont. p. 379. 
D'fSsclot, ch. 92. Montaner, ch. 61, 63. Giachetto Halespini, 
ch. 212. Qio. Ylllani, book vii. ch. 70. Chron. of the Con- 
spiracy of Procida, p. 271. I h&Y« taken the aames of the 
ambassadojfa from d'fisclot. 

' D*£sclot, ch. 92. Bart, do Neooastro, eh. 45. 
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bed, overpowered with fatigue and exhaustion^ 
burning with fever and still more with rage,* he 
consented to see the ambassadors, who had already 
arrived in the camp, where they had been cour- 
teously received and treated with homely hospi*^ 
tality, and now, strictly guarded, were awaiting 
his pleasure.* 

Queralto having been admitted to the presence 
of the king, who was seated in his bed upon 
coverings of costly silk, presented his credentials ; 
but Charles cut short all ceremonies by saying, 
^ Speak out at once what you have to say ; " and, 
on Queralto giving him a letter from Peter, he 
flung it down upon the bed-clothes without looking 
at it, in feverish impatience to hear the words of 
the Catalan* The latter therefore briefly de- 
Kvered his master's message, demanding of the 
Count of Anjou and Provence that he should 
evacuate the territory of Sicily, unjustly occupied 
and atrociously oppressed by him, and in aid of 
which the King of Aragon now came forward, as 

^ Bart, de Neoeastro, ch. 45. Saba Malaspina, Gont. p. 880. 

' D'Esclot, loc cit, deseribea the lodging prorided for them in 
a dinrch, without beds or bed-elothes, but with abundance of hay ; 
and the food furnished them, consisting of six brown loares, two 
flasks of wine, two roasted pigs, and a caldron of soup. 
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her rightful lord^ to vindicate the claims of his 
sons. At these words the aged monarch was 
seized with the convulsive shiverings of fever, and 
remained silent Then gnawing his stick, as he 
was wont to do when his fury became excessive, 
he answered menacingly in broken sentences, that 
Sicily belonged neither to him nor to Peter of 
Aragon, but to the Holy Church of Rome ; that 
it was his to defend her, and that he should know 
how to make the daring invader repent his 
audacity. These, and similar haughty words, 
W^ere, according to other chroniclers, written to 
Peter by him ; ^ and, in the mean time, in order 
to appear indifferent, or to deceive both them and 
the Messinese, he suffered these same ambassadors 

^ ThiB first embassy is variously recorded by the seyeral con- 
temporary writers ; but the substance of all is, that Charles of 
Anjou being at the siege of Messina, Peter of Aragon, already 
hailed King of Sicily at Palermo, sent to him, enjoining him 
immediately to eyacuate the island ; and that Charles in a trans- 
port of rage, retorted the injunction upon Peter, with many 
menaces. Saba Malaspina, pp. 37d — 381, quotes a letter, which 
he calls short, but which is long, from Peter to Charles, and the 
snswer of the latter by word of mouth. Nic Speciale, book i. 
eh. 17 ; Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 45, 49 ; Montaner, ch. 61 ; and 
Bernard d'Esclot, ch. 92, 93, only mention the embassy without 
speaking of any letters. According to them, Peter grounded 
his claim on the right of his wife and sons, and the election of 
the Sicilians. 
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to proceed to the city to propose a truce of eight 
days; which, however, was a useless measure, for 
Alaimo, not knowiug the ambassadors, repulsed 
them, and they therefore returned to the French 
camp, where they were detained without re- 
ceiving any answer until the siege was raised. 
The Messinese, who had not believed Queralto's 
tidings of the coming of the King of Aragon, 
were certified of it a few days later by Nicholas 
de' Palizzi of Messina and Andrew of Procida, both 
exiled nobles, sent by the king to their assistance 
with five hundred crossbowmen from the Balearic 
Islands; who, crossing by narrow and difficult 
paths over the hills at the back of the city, on the 
«ide not yet blockaded by the enemy, presented 
themselves by night at the Capperina, where 
their leaders being recognised, they were received 
with joy, and displayed the royal standard of 
Aragon upon the walls of Messina.* 

Ever since the first arrival of the ambassadors^ 
the enemies had again held counsel together, to 
deliberate no longer concerning the assault or 



' Kic« Spedale, book i. ch. 17. Montaner, cb. 62, says, tbai 
the king sent into Messina 2,000 " Almugayeri/' a species of 
militia, of wbich mention will be made in Chapter IX* j 
o3 
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blockade of the town, but oonceming their own 
safety ; for they had obtained information by a 
trusty spy that many light galleys armed with 
Catalans and Sicilians had issued from the port 
of Palermo^ and Arrighino de' Man, Charles's 
admind, represented to him in the strongest terms 
the impossibility of defending himself, for in three 
days the enemy would be upon him, to sink and 
bum his transports. Opinions were now as 
Tarious as the case was difficult At once to 
jencounter the fleet, and attack the King of 
Aragon ; to encamp in some strong position near 
the city, with the paid archers, dismissing the 
feudal militia ; to prevent the enemy in occupying 
the passes of the hills ; to continue to press the 
siege with the whole army, till they had exhausted 
their supplies, which were still sufficient for two 
.months; such were the measures between which 
the fiercest speakers hesitated. Pandolfo, Count 
of Acerra, on the other hand, and many with 
him, pointed out that all hope of redudbg 
the city was at an end, with an army discouraged, 
exhausted, and thinned by disease and by the 
departure of many of the feudal militia ; while 
both the oeurage and numbers of their opponents 
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Were increased by the warlike fame of the King 
of Aragon, who would know well how to make 
use of the Sicilians in the mountams ; and the sea, 
in the intervals of the autumnal tempests, would 
be held by the enemies, masters of a secure 
harbour; while the Neapolitan vessels would be 
shattered on these unsheltered shores. And who, 
meanwhile, would bridle Beggio, in which 
rebellious humours already begun to show them- 
selves? and how would they be able to retire if 
the extremity of Calabria were to break out into 
insurrection? They added, besides, that the 
supplies of Calabria were exhausted, while they 
themselves had reduced the country aroimd 
Messina to a desert ; and that the army would 
perish worn out by hunger and perpetual conflicts, 
and besieged in its turn between the sea, the 
mountains, and the indomitable city. After a 
prolonged debate, these representations carried the 
day, and the return of tibe army was resolved 
upon,^ but kept secret for the time. 

^ Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 381 — 383. Bart, de Neocaatro, 
«h. 46. Gio. Yillani, book vu. ch.75. Giiron. of the Conspiracy 
4ii Procid% p. 273. Fra. ToIodmo of Lucca, Hist ecc book xxir. 
ch. 6, in Maratori, R. I. S. vol. xi. p. 1188. Life of Hartin IV. 
in Moratori, B. 1. S. toL iii. part 1. p. 009. , D'JSigIoV Gh.iiZ, 94, 
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Charles vented bis mortification in absurd and 
desperate acts. He let loose his followers for a 
final sconring of the surrounding country, which 
fell chiefly upon the sacred edifices, as hitherto 
the least injured, and was carried so far that 
even pillars and beams were dragged into the 
camp, and in the monastery of our Lady of the 
Stairs they stripped the altars, and destroyed and 
defiled everything. The king then, flying into 
the opposite extreme, promised the Messinese a 
full pardon, and the concession of all their 
demands, if they would only return to their 
allegiance to his name; proffers which they 
rejected with scorn and derision.l He even 
attempted treachery, intriguing with the judge, 
Henry de Parisio ; the notary, Simon del Tempio ; 
John Schaldapidochu, and a Roman, for the secret 
introduction of his followers into the city; but 
the conspirators were detected and brought to 
the block. The suspicions of the people of 
Messina being thus excited, they tumultuously 
demanded the execution of Frederick di Falcone, 

mentioiiB this counsel only. Montaner, ch. 65, 66, speaks also of 
the fear of disturbances in Calabria^ and perhaps even in the 
Angevin army also. 
' Bart, de Keocastro, ch. i9. 
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who had, perhaps, recommended surrender, ex- 
claiming that this crime was enough ; and menaced 
also Baldwin Mussone, the deposed captain, who, 
hearing of the arrival of Peter, had secretly left 
the city to go to the king; but the peasants 
of Monforte, imagining him to have an under- 
standing with the enemy, had arrested and con- 
veyed him back to Messina. Alaimo saved the 
lives of both by imprisoning them in the Castle 
of Matagrifone.* 

Having lingered a few days over these vain 
projects, Charles experienced still greater chagrin 
on learning the condition of the city from a 
Moor, who, having come forth from the gates 
in the guise gf a beggar and being taken by 
the soldiers, asserted the citizens to be £rmly 
resolved on continuing the defence, adding fables 
of his own composition of inexhaustible supplies 
of provisions, squadrons newly formed, and de- 
signs against the life of the king of the most 
imminent and atrocious character, concerted be- 
tween five hundred Spanish horsemen and two 
thousand Messinese foot, who had sworn to make 
a desperate onslaught upon the royal tents :^ 
^ Bart, de Neocastro, ch. 47, 48. 
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a sudden sortie of the citizens in which the war- 
cry would be, "To the camp, to the camp!" 
Whether it were hj design or by chance, these 
words of the prisoner seemed about to be fulfilled 
a few days after, and brought the king, who still 
lingered unwilling to depart, to a final decision. 

In order to prevent other forces &om entering 
the city on the track of Falizzi and Andrew of 
Procida» Charles caused the Archbishop's palace, 
situated at a short distance from the walls, to 
be occupied on the 24th of September, and 
sent thither one of his most trusty followers with 
two hundred soldiers, who fortifying the already 
very strong edifice with ditches and stockades, 
thus commanded the pass of Sant Agostino to 
the west of the city. Alaimo, however, instantly 
resolved upon a bold stroke. By his orders, 
Leucio, and some other equally daring leaders, 
commanding select bands of youths, issued firom 
the city by night with great secresy,takingdif- 
ferent roads towards the palace ; three approached 
it on three several sides, while Leucio, on the 
fourth, held back^ posting himself in ambush in 
w olive-yard with his men. When the moon's 
^ Biui^. de l^eocaatro, clu40« 
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disc began to appear above the mountains of 
Calabria^ which was the signal appointed by 
Alauno, the former, raising a loud shout of 
" Christ ahready conquers! " furiously stormed the 
ehtrenchments, cut the garrison to pieces and, 
surprising the captain in his bed, beat him to 
death with rods, while all who fled towards the 
olivcryard were slain by Leucio's band. Upon 
this, the silence of the city was suddenly broken 
by a loud shout of many voices, ^^ To the camp, 
to the camp I " by the ringing of the tocsin, the 
blowing of [conches and trumpets, and striking 
together of planks and caldrons, combining in 
a horrible din; ajid the gates being opened the 
inAiriated bands rushed forth. In the camp all 
was tumult and confusion, the half naked soldiers 
fled hither and thither amongst the tents giving 
ear neither to ^sommands nc»: menaces, some 
escaping towards the hills, but the greater part 
towards the shore, believing the dreaded King 
of An^on to be already upon them. Charles 
.(Parting from his sle^ fled some distance towards 
the sea along with the rest, the ominous cry " To 
the camp, to die camp! " ringing in his tUB, until, 
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recoTering himself, he halted, struck with shame, 
and exerted himself to calm the tumult The 
Mcssinese returned to the city loaded with spoil, 
and when daylight appeared, they ostentatiously 
displayed on the walls the severed arm of the 
captain of the redoubt, and with words of insult 
tailed Charles and his followers to come and 
behdd it.' 

Charles, after this, delayed no longer to raise 
the siege; a determination, which, having got 
wind in spite of the secresy maintained, com* 
pleted the demoralization of the troops, so that 
neither military pride nor the shame of disgracing 
themselves in the eyes of their enemies, had any 
effect in restraining them. The queen, who had 
eome to the camp as to a brilliant pageant, departed 
the first day ; and the engines and artizans were 
conveyed across the strait with some degree of 

^ Bart de Keocastro» ch. 50. Nic Speciale, book L cfa. 14. 
These state the attack on the Archbishop's palace to haye taken 
jplace before the general assault ; bnt I have thought it best to 
follow Neocastro, who in this matter could hare no inducement 
to swerve from the truth. Montaner, in oh. 6i, mentions a bril- 
liant sortie of the " almugaveri " sent by the king. Perhaps it 
may be this one, and he may pass over in silence the yalour of 
ihe Mesginese, as Neocastro does that of the auxiliaries. 
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order and discipline ; but when once the king had 
embarked, during the two succeeding days all 
the rest of the troops pressed down to obtain a 
passage with such hurry and confusion^ and such 
forgetfulness of theuiselves and their property, 
as to give this retreat all the appearance of a 
precipitate flight. The Tessels hastening back- 
wards and forwards across the Straits, the crowds 
collecting round them, the curses bestowed on 
the rapacious sailors and their exorbitant de** 
mands, horses turned loose or killed by their 
owners, baggage, clothes, casks of wine, wood for 
the construction of machinery, grain and vic- 
tuals heaped on the ground and half burnt in thc^ 
confusion, scattered through the camp or along 
the shore as chance might direct, gave evidence 
of the present condition of that once flourishing 
army. During the retreat they were harassed by the 
impetuous sallies of the citizens; so that they threw: 
up a redoubt, in all haste, to protect the embarka- 
tion, which they garrisoned with a strong party of 
horse, under the Duke of Burgundy; notwith- 
standing which, five hundred men were slain, and 

' On the 26tli of September, according to the statement of Neo- 
castro, confirmed by a diploma of Charles. 
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a vast amount of plunder carried back to the 
eity.^ Amongst it was the great banner of the 
mnnicipalitj of Florence, ill defended or aban- 
doned in the headlong flight, which was hung 
ujp as a votive offering in the prindpal church of 
Messina.' 

Such was the memorable result of the siege of 
Messina. Among the childish but parricidal 
divisions which caused the &11 of Sicily bleeding 
and enslaved, the glory of her two chief cities 
shines forth conspicuous in the revolution of 
the Vespers, of which Palermo first raised the 
Standard carrying the whole of Sicily with her ; 
while Messina saved it by her heroic defence, 
when the yet unconsolidated state was menaced 
by so formidable a host. Hence the celebrity 
bestowed by fame on the captain, the citizens, 
and the women of Messina; hence the courage 
and beauty of the ktter w^re the theme of the 

^ Bart de Neocastro, ch. 50. Nic. Speciale, book L ch. 17. 
JLnon. Chron. Sic c1l41. Saba Malaspina, Cont. pp. 883, 884. 
D'liBelot, oh. 94. Kontaiser, eh. 96, 66. Pao. di Pietro, m 
Huratori, K. I. S. Agg. vol zzvi. p. 8. Giachetto Malespini, 
oh. 212. Oio.Villaiii,bookvU.ch.75. Ohroa. of tiie Oonspixacy 
of Procida, p. 278. These wiitexs differ a litUe as to the par- 
tientars of the retreat 

» Gio.VUhuu,bookTli«h.«4. =^^ 
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lenving muse of Italy ; hence the other Sicilian 
maids and matrons sought, as is the wont of 
admiration^ to imitate them in the luxury of 
<heir dress and ornaments ; for, the peril past, the 
former delicate living was resumed amid the 
commerce, industry, and wealth of the valiant 
city.^ The only foreigners who fought with her 
sons in the siege were sixty Spaniards; there 
were also about a hundred Grenoese, Venetians^ 
Ancomtans, and Fisans.^ Beyond these they had 
neither citizens inured to arms before the eiege^ 
nor fortifications but such as were ruinous and 
disconnected,^ so that in many places it was 
necessary to supply their deficiencies with pali<« 
fades; and many attacks were repulsed with 
scarcely any advantage of position* It is true 
that in those days the art of sieges was very dif- 
ferent to what it is now, and less hard for the 
besieged to withstand, and that the militias of 
former times were less disciplined and compact than 
our standing annies; but whatever was known in 

^ Nic. Speciale, book i cL 15. 

* Bart de Neocastio, ch. 50. 

' Koniaafir, eh. 48, mjB ihai MeMun ww pot ttoi walled 
round, which is shown aliso hj the other &etfl recorded at the 
lieg^Jiningof CSiap. VIL 
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those warlike days of the science of warfare had 
been exercised from his childhood, amid the cai^ 
nage of the battle-field, by the conqueror of Man- 
fred ; his captains were experienced, and fierce the 
courage of the transalpine adventurers ; while the 
Italian soldiers of those days were neither inex- 
pert nor deficient in courage. Obedient and well 
disciplined, and provided with all the engines of 
war, they amounted, at the beginning of the siege, 
to near sixty thousand ; while all the inhabitants 
of the city, of every sex and age, from infancy to 
decrepitude, perhaps scarcely reached that num- 
ber. Por sixty four days it was besieged by this 
mighty host, which came covering the sea in its 
pride, and returned broken, mutilated, loaded with 
contumely, and scarcely to be restrained from 
precipitate flight. Some may say, that both in 
the siege of the city and in the plan of the cam- 
paign against the island, Charles committed many 
errors: but even granting this, it is not to be 
supposed that they were very egregious, or that 
he was incapable of repairing them; and it is 
certain that he made numerous attacks upon the 
city with all his naval and military forces, which 
lulled solely owing to the valour of the citi- 
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xens. To this, then, be the honour of the victory 
ascribed ; and to the triumph of Messina, to the 
obstacles offered by the sea and by the mountains, 
to the courage of the rest of the Sicilians, and to the 
forces at length concentrated by the renown and 
ability of Peter, be it attributed that the remain- 
der of the island suffered no further injury from 
a warlike array of such imposing magnitude, im- 
pelled by the first ardour of revenge.* 

^ See the judgment passed by Montaner, oh. 66, 71, upon the 
military' operations of Charles. I have not followed him in eveiy 
particular, because he is full of national prejudice ; but the con- 
clusion 1o which he comes is worthy of note, namely : that 
Charles conducted himself with great wisdom, and that he could 
not do otherwise. Montaner was himself an experienced *' con- 
dottlero/' and his Chronicle is full of militaiy precepts, which 
are not, I think, to be despised. 
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